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first  century  1 
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■ 

Lf tiring  1946  Chicago  Tribune 
IImSf  circulation  averaged  more  than 
68,000  on  week-days  and  in  excess  of  1,538,000  on  Sundays, 
is  was  the  highest  volume  in  Tribune  history.-  It  topped  the  cir- 
ation  averages  of  all  other  standard-size  newspapers  in  America. 
1946  also  the  Tribune  carried  the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
its  history,  leading  all  other  newspapers  in  America. 


1^  One  hundred  years  ago  on  June  10,  1847,  the 

M  Chicago  Tribune  made  its  first  bid  for  attention  in 

^  a  bustling  pioneer  community  of  16,000. 

^  Five  wars— eight  major  depressions 

w  In  the  intervening  years,  it  has  had  to  face  the 
^  challenge  of  reporting  the  news  of  events,  issues 
»  and  crises  growing  out  of  the  nation’s  involvement 
^  in  five  wars,  eight  major  depressions  and  25  Presi- 
■K  dential  elections. 

^  The  record  of  its  performance  over  a  full  century 

S  of  time  is  adequate  to  appraise  an  institution’s 
K  character,  motives  and  its  concept  of  responsibility 

^  to  those  it  serves. 

During  these  100  years,  52  other  Chicago  news- 
w  papers  have  come  and  gone.  The  Tribune  lives  thru 
^  the  generations  because  it  never  has  surrendered  the 
p  principles  which  launched  it  into  national  promi- 

^  nence  within  a  few  years  of  its  founding. 

K  Continuous  pioneering  in  new  fields 

K  First  of  all  a  newspaper,  the  Tribune  has  spared  no 
H  expense  or  effort  to  gather  the  news  of  every  signifi- 

^  cant  daily  development  at  home  and  abroad.  It 

has  let  nothing  interfere  with  its  determination  to 
print  the  facts,  completely  and  without  compromise. 

In  striving  to  make  each  day’s  issue  better  than  the  one  of  the 
day  before,  the  Tribune  continuously  has  pioneered  in  new  fields 
of  interest  to  readers.  It  has  adopted  each  new  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment  as  fast  as  science  and  its  own  staff  could  devise  them. 

The  Tribune  early  won  notice  as  "the  much  abused  and  widely 
read  Chicago  Tribune’’  because  of  its  staunch  indep)endence  in 
sharing  with  readers  the  right  to  a  free  press  and  its  fighting 
stand  in  the  public  interest. 
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Hie  above  record  was  established  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
16— on  the  eve  of  its  hundredth  anniversary.  In  a  century 
rked  by  spectacular  change,  this  record  grew  out  of  one  thing 
it  did  not  change  —  steadfast  devotion  to  basic  principles. 
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Only  character  can  retain  success 

During  the  decades  since  the  Tribune  placed  the  name  of 
Lincoln  before  the  people  for  nomination,  it  has  been  un¬ 
compromising  in  its  intense  Americanism  and  in  its  efforts 
to  advance  political,  social  and  moral  progress. 
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NEWSPAPER 

AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAl  CIRCULATION:  DATT^  OVER  1 ,0  4  0,0  0  0  —  S  U  N  0  A  Y,  OVER  1,500,000 


★  Source  of  surface  materials  for  Manhattan's 
500-mile  annual  repavement  job  is  the  new 
million-dollar  Municipal  Asphalt  plant,  largest 
in  the  country.  Located  amid  higher-income 
residential  areas  on  the  East  River  Drive,  the 
three  buildings  comprising  the  plant  ore 
distinct  innovation  in  industrial  architecture. 


Functional  as  well  as  aesthetic,  its  semi-elliptical 
design  masks  a  dust-free  productive  capacity 
of  900  tons  of  sheet  asphalt  daily  while  en¬ 
hancing  appreciably  the  district's  beauty.  It  has 
been  cited  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  as 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  examples  of 
progress  in  industrial  design  and  construction. 
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You  nood  nowtpapors  to 


TLe  Marketing  and  Researck  department  ol^ 
tke  Ckica^o  Herald* American  l[requently 
if  afked,  "Can  a  small  advertising  budget 
be  made  effective  in  a  field  dominated  by 
lar^e  advertisers?” 

Tbe  answer  of  course  is,  "Yes!” 

Eloquent  proof  tbat  a  small  welbprepared 
campaign  in  tbe  Chicago  Herald-American 
can  and  does  bave  far* reaching  effect  is 
evident  from  tbe  experience  of  Thomson  & 
Taylor,  Division  of  tbe  W^arfield  Co.,  dealers 
in  Coffee,  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Spices 
since  1865. 

This  company  bad  well  established 
national  distribution  but  sought  greater 


recognition  in  tbe  Chicago  Market. 

With  only  a  modest  budget  in  a  highly 
competitive  field,  Thomson  &  Taylor 
concentrated  their  2500  line  campaign  in 
tbe  Chicago  Herald*American.  Within  one 
year  they  bad  won  widespread  distribution. 
They  made  new  dealer  contracts.  Their  sales 
soared  to  a  new  record  high— *  up  17.3^. 

For  maximum  effect  at  a  minimum 
expense  there  is  no  more  certain  source  of 
profit  than  advertising  in  tbe  Chicago 
Herald*American.  Advertising  in  tbe 
Chicago  Herald*American  reaches  and  sells 
over  500,000  families  each  evening  and 
more  than  a  million  on  Sunday. 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Our  COVl^TlIl 

tomes 


^  ‘All  Ifi  l.ocal.*  lull  iIhtj'  him*  limo 

kIu-ii  is  nutioiiui  iirsi  aii«i  local  al'ltM*- 

Kanls.  I  lie  |>reseiit  is  one  of  these  times. 

Heeo\er\  and  lull  eiii|>io\  iiieiil  ilepeiKl  on  l*ro<liie- 
tioii.  I’roiluelioii  IraiK-lales  raw  iiiateriaU  anil 
laltor  into  piods  that  raise  the  staiiilard  of  living. 
(rooiU  ill  warehouse-  anil  in  inventories  sto|>  I’ro- 
ihietinii.  create  (lepre—ion-  anil  liaril  times,  lower 
the  staiiilaril  of  living.  Aiew-paper  ailverti-iiig 
helps  ill  the  ilistrihiition  of  all  products  and  i-  a- 
(‘sseiitial  to  eontiiiuou-  Proihietion  as  are  lahor  and 
raw  materials,  for  whatever  is  made  must  he  sold. 
The  advertising  of  mamifaetiirers.  or  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  is  hasie  to  recovery  and  full  employment 
heeause  it  sells  the  prodm't-  of  lahor  lahor  that 
prmim’es  the  raw  materials  from  farm-,  fore-t-. 
and  mine',  the  lahor  that  makes  the  hni-hed 
prodnets. 

Ill  verylhing  -tart*  w  ith  I’rodnetion.  Kvi  i)  tiling 

end-  when  I'rodm-tioii  -top - employ  ineiit  retail 

-ales,  pridit.  \  market  for  Proihietion  mn>t  he  eoii- 
stantly  maintained.  W  ilhont  tin-  market  there  can 
he  no  advertising  for  iiew-paper-  -retail,  general, 
or  ela— ified.  I  his  i-  not  theory,  it  i-  faet. 

I  here  are  some  who  w  ill  -ay  the  life  of  Aiiu'riea 
doe-  not  depend  on  new. -paper  advertising.  Th  it 
is  quite  true.  But  newspaper  advertising  -timnlate- 
Ilia—  prodnetion  hy  developing  r.ia—  market-,  or 
mas-  -ale^.  thii'  providi's  gainful  einployimnil  for 
more  pi^ople  and  rai'i  -  the  -tandard  of  living  for 
all.  lo  sn-lain  a  strong  economy  Prodnetion  need' 
quick  turnovers,  not  left-over-. 

Prodnetion  is  not  a  local  phase  of  onr  national  How 
of  hnsiiies-.  Prodnetion  is  the  basis  of  onr  general 
flow  of  eonimeree.  W  hen  Prodnetion  reipiires  news¬ 
paper  advert i-ing  to  complete  its  sales  program,  it 
should  he  given  if.  Retail  sales  di'appear.  new.— 
]iaper  advertising  vanishes,  when  there  are  no 
goods  to  he  had. 

oday  onr  American  newspaper-  are  -hurt  thon- 
sands  of  tons  of  newsprint.  In  I  hi-  time  of  scarcity 
the  wise  puhlisher  thinks  first  of  the  reader.  ’Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press'  w'ould  be  a  meaningless  phrase 
if  any  one  were  denied  a  newspaper  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  might  he  served,  ^e  can  live  without  goods 
but  we  cannot  live  in  ignorance.  No  one  dis.seiits 
from  this  philosophy,  least  of  all  those  who  employ 
newspaper  advertising  to  maintain  Prodnetion.  to 
inovi-  goods. 


I  he  record  of  newspaper  adverli-ing  linage  for 
I9l(>  can,  at  ihi-  time,  he  nwiewed  with  pndil  h\ 
oh-er\anl  iiew-paper  manageinenl.  it  reveals  a 
eonr-e  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  historv  of 
onr  indn-lrial  }Hogre-'.  If  we  helieve  the  .s«/e  of 
goods  eomes  lir-l  and  the  making!  of  goods  eoiiies 
last,  the  record  i-  e.xeelleiil.  if  the  reverse  is  the 
correct  process,  the  record  is  startling. 

I.asi  year  retail  advertising  I  Meilia  Keeord'l  had 
per  eeiil  as  mneh  space  as  in  1929.  General  ad¬ 
vertising  had  71  per  cent  of  what  it  honght  in 
1929.  .Automotive  had  hut  18  per  cent,  whih*  ela.ssi- 
fied  finished  the  year  with  122  per  cent. 

riiese  figure-  are  not  for  all  newspapers  hut  they 
do  re|)rcsent  a  cross-section  of  newspapers  vital  to 
the  advertising  program  of  .Vmeriean  Prodnetion. 
For  this  nM.-on  they'  are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  all  newspaper  managemiMit. 

It  hat  — 

If  new -paper  management  were  to  inerea-e  hy  2(1 
per  cent  the  volume  of  -pace  allocated  to  geiK'ial 
and  anioinotive  advertising,  ha-ed  on  last  years 
total,  the  result  would  still  he  hnl  T.o  per  cent  of 
the  space  used  in  1929- — a  y<‘ai'  when  every  adver¬ 
tiser  got  all  he  wanted.  Prodnetion  was  high,  and 
the  economy  wonderful.  V  reduction  of  ().l  per 
<<-nt  in  space  allocated  to  others  who  ii-e  display 
would  provide  this  additional  linage  ainl  still  leave 
91.7  pel-  cent  e.f  that  used  in  1929. 

e  a'k  advert i'cr-  lo  plan  longer  schedules  with 
more  frequent  insertion'  and  smaller  units  ol 
space.  S|tasinodie  sehednie-.  eaneellation-.  large 
eopv  for  ’dominance'  rather  than  straight  selling, 
short  runs  of  large  advertisements,  and  'in  and  out 
of  the  paper'  campaigns  are  rninons  to  careful 
|>lanning.  Schedules  should  he  plaeeil  as  far  in 
advaiu'c  of  starting  ilate  as  soninl  practice  will  per¬ 
mit.  Reservations  of  this  sort  hel|>  tremendously  in 
planning  the  use  of  newsprint. 

I  hen*  never  has  heeii  a  prohlem  that  eouldn  t  be 
licked  hy  Americans  working  together,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  with  «*aeh  of  ns  Onr  Country 
Comes  First. 

RAY  McKINNEY 

jmM 


ISetv  Y  ork 
June  7.  1917 


TO  GET  THIS  COMPUTE,  CURRENT  PICTURE  OF 

I.  PinSBURGH 

THE  3-BllllOH  DOllAR  MARKET 


Obviously,  it  takes  a  lot  of  footwork,  as  well  as  headwork,  to  develop  a  market 
operating  pattern  where  over  three  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales  are  involved — where 

over  two  million  people  live.  #  It  was  well  worth 
every  single  step,  however,  for  it  produced  the  most 

_ _ -  practical,  most  valuable  sales  tool  ever  devised  for 

thorough  cultivation  of  the  rich  Pittsburgh 
market  0  A  representative  from  our  newspaper, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  will  gladly 
'  ~ show  you  the  wealth  of  information  in 

^  this  manual,  which  saves  you 

years  of  work  and  planning 


This  Modern  Market  Operating 
Pattern  Supplies  Basic  Data  and 
Map  Visualization 


PinSBURGH 

Sun-Telegraph 

OUTSIUS  beiause  it  EXCllS 


*  41,156  Retail  Outlets 
classified 


•  151  Shopping  Centers 
and  Streets  mapped 

*  Maps  for  6  Sul  urban 
Sales  Areas  (in  color) 


•  Maps  for  30  city  sales 
divisions 


*  All  Economic  Information 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  •  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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Handle  them  with  ease  on  the 


More  and  more,  the  demand  for  color  is  build¬ 
ing  up  to  a”niechanical  headache,”  Advertisers 
want  it  .  .  .  readers  like  it  — the  advertising 
manager  howls  .  .  .  the  etlitor  growls  — hut  the 
harassed  mechanical  superintendent  is  often 
handicapped  by  limited  facilities. 

Most  likely  there's  nothing  that  can  he  done 
about  it  immediately,  hut  something  can  be 
done  to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  future. 
Such  as,  submitting  your  color  requirements 
to  Goss  for  specific  recommendations  on  press 
arangements. 


The  Goss  HEADLINER  Press  offers  the 
maximum  in  flexibility  for  R.  O.  P.  color  and 
is  so  designed  that  current  requirements  can 
be  expanded  at  any  time  without  major  alter¬ 
ations.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways:  — 
by  merely  reversing  units  with  portable  foun¬ 
tains  ...  by  adding  color  cylinders,  etc. ...  or 
by  a  combination  of  these.  Thus,  the  Goss 
HEADLINER  will  give  you  all  the  color  facil¬ 
ities  you  desire  and  produce  quality  printing 
with  one  to  four  colors  in  register  at  the  high¬ 
est  production  speeds. 
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SEVENTY- SIX  major 

newspapers  run  The  Berrys 
•  ••including  the  Philadelphia 
hulletin,  St.  Louis  Star-limes, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Cleveland 
Press,  Cincinnati  Post, 

Hes  Moines  Register,  Dallas 
iVeies,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Newark  News . . .  plus  papers  in 
Sweden,  Brazil,  British  IFest 
Indies  and  Panama. 


Baby  at  the  Berrys!  . . .  dia*  tlatt' — June  16th  . . . 

time  enoiijih  to  cateli  the  pre-eigar-passing  sequenee  if  you  order  fast ! 

A  favorite  in  most  major  cities.  The  Berrys  are  drawn  by  Carl 
Gruhert,  former  Chicago  Sun  advertising  artist  who  found  his  private 
life  laughs  a  lot  funnier  than  most  eomies,  decided  to  pass  them 
along,  started  a  strip.  And  incidentally,  any  resemhlance  of  the  new 
Berry  to  the  author  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  G  became  a 

poppa  himself  last  April _ already  has  more  material  than  he  can  use, 

mueh  too  funny  to  let  readers  miss. 

ire  congratulations _ and  your  order!  —  today! 


CHICAGO  ^ 

Harry  Baker,  Mgr. 

400  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  III. 
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k3  ure-Fit  Products  Company  covers  furniture.  It  is  one  of  the 
country's  largest  makers  of  ready-to-put-on  slip  covers. 

R.  H.  Mac>  &  Company  covers  its  best  sales  opportunities.  It  is 
the  country's  largest  department  store. 

The  New  York  Times  covers  "sellable”  families  .  .  .  1,1()0,()(K) 
of  them  on  Sunday  ...  in  New  York  and  all  over  the  country. 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  the  Sure-Fit  Company  announced  its  new 
"Lastex-back"  slip  cover  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
That  same  day  Macy’s  ran  a  tie-in  ad  in  The  Times  Main  News 
Section  telling  readers  where  they  could  "come  and  get  it.” 

The  resulting  sale  "was  the  most  successful  this  season,”  writes 
Marcel  Schulhoff  &  Company,  advertising  agency  for  Sure-Fit. 
Both  counter  sales  and  mail  orders  boomed.  Macy’s  placed  a 
substantial  re-order  the  next  day. 

"Mail  orders,  one  week  after  the  ad  had  run,  continued  to  pour 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  good  many  from  distances 
that  indicated  the  scope  and  importance  of  The  New  York  Times 
as  a  national  coverage  newspaper.” 

Maybe  you  can  use  this  kind  of  coverage  in  your  business. 


Ijark  Sitneis 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print" 
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Q)IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Economic  Factors  Included 
On  Agenda  of  UN  Parley 


Subcommission  Completes  First 
Phase  of  Work  Toward  Freedom 


By  William  Reed 

L\KE  SUCXJESS,  L.  L— The 

United  Nations  Subcommis- 
son  oil  Freedom  of  Information 
aadof  the  Press  adjourned  June 
t  after  devoting  the  major  part 
of  its  first  session  to  drafting  an 
agenda  for  the  world  press  con- 
lerence  next  year  in  Europe. 

The  ramifications  of  its  16- 
page  report  are  centered  on 
four  major  problems:  (1)  the 
reconciliation  of  freedom  and 
responsibility:  (2)  the  concept 
of  the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
public  policy;  ( 3 )  economic  ob- 
mcles  to  the  flow  of  informa- 
ioo,  and  (4)  methods  of  imple- 
aenting  whatever  recommenda- 
aons  the  conference  chooses  to 
aake. 

A  rough  idea  of  how  impor- 
ant  the  Subcommission  rates 
each  of  these  issues  can  be 
gained  by  applying  an  old  news- 
laper  yar^ick  for  emphasis: 
ipace  and  position. 


stressed  freedom  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  responsibility. 

Soviet  Delegate  J.  M.  Lorn 
akin,  for  example,  constantly 
referred  to  “elimination  of  cen¬ 
sorship,”  “freedom  of  entry” 
and  “access  to  news.”  as  “secon¬ 
dary  matters,”  and  “technical 
details,”  while  he  regarded  the 
obligation  of  the  press  as  "pri¬ 
mary  objectives." 

Again,  when  Prof.  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  United  States  dele¬ 
gate,  objected  that  having  a 
conference  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  without  discussion  of 
censorship  was  “like  playing 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,”  Mr.  Lomakin  re¬ 
plied.  “that  is  even  more  true 
of  my  proposal  to  organize  the 
press  against  Fascism.” 

Lev  Sychrava,  Czechoslovakia, 
also  was  engaged  in  shuffling 
and  re-shuffling  the  agenda  in 
order  to  point  up  the  impor¬ 


tance  he  attached  to  press  re 
sponsibilities.  Although  a  sep¬ 
arate  section  of  the  agenda  was 
originally  reserved  for  the 
latter,  he  repeatedly  insisted  on 
transferring  these  items  to  the 
section  devoted  to  press  privil¬ 
eges. 

Bargaining  of  this  type,  which 
transcended  every  meeting  of 
the  Subcommission,  indicates 
how  great  an  area  national  con¬ 
cessions  must  cover  if  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  is  to  be 
reached  at  the  conference. 

Soviet  Opposition  on  Item 

Wherever  censorship  was  be¬ 
ing  considered,  it  brought  ob¬ 
jections  from  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate.  Claiming  that  his  view 
was  inspired  for  “purely  legal, 
judidical  reasons,”  Mr.  Lom¬ 
akin  asked  that  the  item  on 
“Elimination  of  Censorship”  be 
deleted. 

“I  think  it's  important  that 
the  elimination  of  censorship 
take  place  only  if  due  regard  is 
given  to  the  legal  structures  of 
the  various  countries  involved,” 
Mr.  Lomakin  explained.  “For 
this  purely  theoretical  consider- 
ation.  I  must  oppose  this  point. 


Btiponiibility  Rated  First 
While  there  is  some  over-lap- 
pmj  in  content  of  the  items, 
questions  regarding  freedom 
and  responsibility  total  35  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  agenda.  Of  these, 
15  concern  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  the  press,  and  20 
deal  with  responsibility  and  re¬ 
strictions.  Eight  topics  are  on 
economic  obstacles,  four  on  im¬ 
plementation  and  four  on  public 
policy. 

But  placement  is  also  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor.  Here,  responsi- 
bmty  and  public  policy  are 
“fh.  After  much  discussion 
about  the  order  of  the  agenda, 
ae  Subcommission  decided  to 
Mke  "Consideration  of  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Principles  (regarding 
responsibility  and  public  policy ) 
Of  the  Press"  as  Item  2  and 
Measures  to  Facilitate  the 
Gathering  of  News  and  Infor¬ 
mation  as  Item  3.  (Item  1 
a  general  definition  of 
r^om  of  information.) 
Old-Fathioned  Horse-Trading 
Consideration  over  placement 
,„f®.ftems  was  by  no  means 
“  “icidental  part  of  the  Sub- 
»mmission’s  work.  Discussions 
ti  Problem  were  indica- 
n)iiL°‘  divergent  philoso- 

faj*ioned  horse-trading  that 
carried  on  he- 
ween  those  members  who 


POLISH  PUBLISHER  VISITS  HERE 

lerzy  Borejszo,  right,  who  heads  the  Czytelnik  Publishing  House  in 
Warsaw,  chats  with  Alexander  Donat,  his  American  representative, 
in  New  York  City.  Borejsza  is  here  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
copyrights,  books,  periodicals  and  press  association  services,  and 
to  buy  printing  equipment.  He  founded,  in  Lublin,  the  first  Polish 
newspoper  (Rzeczpospolita— the  Republic)  after  the  liberation  of 
his  cotmtry.  Admitting  that  his  government  “suggests"  what  editor¬ 
ial  policy  to  take  toward  other  countries.  Borejsza  said  freedom  of 
the  press  there  is  measured  by  a  different  yardstick.  "But  freedom 
is  growing  there."  he  said  through  an  interpreter. 


PUBLISHfR  for  JsM 


Next  Order  of  Business 

Plans  for  the  future  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Subcom¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press: 

(1)  Second  Session  late  in 
1947  will  finalize  the  confer¬ 
ence  program,  continue  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  definition  of 
freedom  of  information. 

(2)  Third  Session  in  May  or 
June,  1948,  at  which  a  report 
will  be  prepared  on  the 
discussion  and  action  of  the 
conference. 


It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practices  in  any  particular 
country.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  other 
delegates,  the  item  was  altered 
from  “Facilitating  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  censorship”  to  “Facilitat¬ 
ing  the  agreement  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elimination  of  peace¬ 
time  censorship.” 

The  Soviet  representative  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  might  be  willing 
to  approve  the  watered-down 
version,  but  wanted  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  following  day  to  vote 
on  it.  The  chairman  refused 
to  grant  the  delay,  so  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  carried,  with  Mr.  Lom¬ 
akin  abstaining. 

Discussions,  however,  pointed 
to  limited  agreement  on  this  is¬ 
sue  at  the  conference.  The  So¬ 
viet  representative  said,  at  one 
point,  that  he  would  favor  other 
parts  of  the  item  which  con¬ 
cerned  standard  rules  for  “open” 
censorship. 

Notional  Sovereignty 

Questions  of  national  sover¬ 
eignty  were  brought  up  continu¬ 
ally  when  the  privileges  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  were  under 
debate.  In  this  connection. 
French  Delegate  Andre  Geraud 
(Pertinax)  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposal,  which  was 
adopted:  “Consideration  of  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  be  drawn  between 
the  rights  of  correspondents  and 
information  agents  working  in 
their  own  country  and  those  of 
foreign  newsmen.” 

“No  one  would  quarrel  with 
the  right  of  a  correspondent 
working  in  his  own  country  who 
started  a  campaign  to  change 
his  form  of  government,” 
Mr.  Geraud  explained.  “But 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  same  right  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  foreign  correspondent 
working  in  countries  in  which 
he  is  not  a  citizen.  It  would 
be  a  “charge  of  dynamite  in  the 
heart  of  a  nation.” 

The  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  press  were  closely  tied  in 
with  discussions  on  the  press  as 
an  instrument  of  public  policy. 
This  concept  was  first  clearly 
( Continued  on  page  99 ) 
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Centennial  Edition 
Going  ’Round  World 


CHICAGO — In  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  feat  of  journalism,  the 
front  page  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Centennial  Edition  June  10 
will  be  transmitted  by  radio  and 
direct  wire  to  nearly  50  newspa¬ 
pers  in  35  foreign  countries. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  a 
wire  and  radio  picture  network 
of  such  proportions  has  been  set 
up.  The  worldwide  transmis¬ 
sion  has  been  undertaken  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  bonds  that 
tie  the  press  and  people  of  the 
world  together,  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  strides  made  in  the 
science  of  communication. 

Signal  Corps  to  Assist 

In  order  to  distribute  the 
Tribune’s  front  page  for  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  same  day  as  in 
Chicago,  a  proof  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  photographed  here 
on  the  evening  of  June  9.  This 
will  be  placed  on  photo  trans¬ 
mission  machines  and  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  Toronto,  Washington, 
Mexico  City  and  Miami.'  From 
Miami  it  will  go  by  airplane  to 
Havana. 

At  the  same  time,  copies  will 
be  transmitted  to  New  York  and 
to  San  Francisco.  The  latter  will 
relay  the  picture  to  Honolulu: 
Sydney,  Australia;  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  in  Japan,  and  Manila  in 
the  Philippines.  The  transmis¬ 
sion  will  be  handled  by  the  6th 
Army  Signal  Corps,  which  will 
send  the  picture  into  Japan. 

From  New  York,  the  picture 
will  be  carried  by  radio  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Cairo,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Bern  and  Buenos 
Aires.  Copenhagen  newspapers 
will  receive  the  transmission 
from  Stockholm. 

Special  Couriers  Planned 

From  other  radio  terminals, 
special  couriers  and  airmail  will 
carry  the  reproduction  of  the 
front  page  to  still  more  cities 
that  have  no  facilities  for  direct 
transmission. 

Editors  of  newspapers  who  are 
publishing  the  Centennial  front 
page  have  agreed  to  photograph 
their  pages  showing  the  fac¬ 
simile.  "These  pictures,  in  turn, 
will  be  airmailed  to  the  Tribune 
for  reproduction  within  a  few 
days,  showing  how  people  in  for- 
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-  eign  cities  received  the  news  of 
;  the  Centennial  celebration. 

First  copies  of  the  Centennial 
I  edition  will  be  off  the  presses  at 
I  6:15  p.m.,  Chicago  time,  June  9. 

-  The  reproduction  print  of  page 
one  will  be  ready  for  transmis- 

1  sion  in  about  20  minutes.  It 
will  be  sent  to  cities  on  the 
;  North  American  continent  by 
Acme  Newspictures,  reaching 
them  seven  to  10  minutes  after 
transmission  begins. 

List  Cooperating  Papers 

At  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  prints  will  be  processed  in 
about  10  minutes  and  then 
placed  on  transmitters  that  will 
send  them  simultaneously  to  the 
principal  foreign  distribution 
points.  Thus,  North  American 
newspapers  will  have  the  repro¬ 
ductions  in  their  offices  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  little  more  than  half 
an  hour,  while  those  in  other 
continents  having  direct  radio 
facilities  should  receive  theirs 
in  about  50  minutes. 

The  picture  of  page  one  to  be 
published  in  other  newspapers 
June  10  will  be  about  eight  by 
10  inches.  Headlines  and  the 
eight-column  cartoon  will  be 
legible. 

The  Centennial  edition  will 
consist  of  several  sections,  one 
a  souvenir  section  comprising  28 
pages,  devoted  to  the  Tribune’s 
100  years  of  history  and  a  replica 
of  the  first  extant  issue  of  the 
Tribune,  lost  for  more  than  70 
.vears.  The  Centennial  section 
itself  will  consist  of  24  pages, 
filled  with  editorial  material  and 
containing  no  advertising. 

“The  Chronicle  of  A  Century,” 
a  dramatic  and  musical  history 
of  the  Tribune’s  100  years  of 
publication,  will  be  broadcast 
on  WGN  and  the  coast-to-coast 
MBS  Saturda.v  night,  June  7. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
will  speak  on  the  program 
which  will  be  presented  before 
4. ,500  Tribune  employes  and 
their  families  in  Medinah  Tem¬ 
ple.  A  21/^  hour  program  will 
be  presented,  but  only  one  hour 
of  it  will  be  broadcast.  Besides 
the  radio  show,  employes  will 
see  a  preview  of  the  new  color 
motion  picture,  “Trees  to  Trib¬ 
unes,”  and  stage  entertainment. 

■ 

Pa'y^ne  Is  Appointed 
NEA  News  Manager 

Appointment  of  Charles  W. 
Payne  as  Central  Division  news 
manager  for  NEA  Service  and 
Acme  Newspictures  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Boyd 
Lewis,  executive  editor.  For  the 
past  year,  Payne  has  been  Chi¬ 
cago  Bureau  manager.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  organized  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Navy’s  Home  Town 
New  Bureau  with  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander. 

NEA  also  announced  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  John  H.  Shea,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  whose  post  was  at 
Cleveland.  Shea  has  purchased 
and  will  edit  the  Lexington 
(Mo.)  Daily  Advertiser-News. 


Mechanical  department  employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  preMoM 
testimonials  to  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  in  observance  of  the  paptri 
Centennial.  Picture  shows  George  E.  Nelis,  left,  a  prooireadei,  pn. 
senting  a  hand  lettered  scroll  irom  composing  room  stall.  It  ihon 
the  buildings  which  have  housed  the  Tribune.  Nelis  has  been  «. 
ployed  55  years  by  the  paper. 


Van  Fris  Named 
To  Circulation 


C.  He  Morrison, 
Harrisburg,  Pa 


Post  on  L.  I.  Doily  Publisher,  Dies 


Appointment  of  Van  H.  Fris 
as  circulation  director  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review  -  Star, 
Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  was  announced  this  week 
by  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher. 

During  the  past  11  years,  Fris 
has  held  various  circulation 
posts  with  the  Macy-Westchester 
Newspapers:  three  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group:  two  years  as  origi¬ 
nal  circulation  manager  of  a 
new  Macy  newspaper,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Dispatch,  started  in  1939  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  and  six 
years  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  Argus,  Mount  Vernon. 
N.  Y..  until  his  resignation  this 
week. 

For  six  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Westchester  Newspapers,  he 
was  with  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
as  home  delivery  manager  of 
Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union, 
and  later  in  the  same  post  for 
the  Pitsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph.  He  is  a  son  of  Henry  H. 
Fris,  an  executive  in  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  for  many  yeras. 


Ewing  Family  Gives 
$5,000  to  University 

Lexington,  Ky. — A  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $5,000  has  been  made  to 
the  endowment  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  Col.  Robert 
Ewing.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Francis 
P.  Gaines,  president  of  W.  &  L., 
John  D.  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and 
president  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  and  World,  stated  the 
contribution  was  in  behalf  of  his 
living  brothers,  James  L.,  Rob¬ 
ert  Jr.,  Wilson  and  himself,  and 
their  sister,  Mrs.  Esther  Ewing 
Brown,  and  in  memory  of  their 
father  and  his  work  in  behalf 
of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Lee  School  of 
Journalism  Foundation. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.— Charla  R 
Morrison,  president  and  generi 
manager  of  the  Patriot  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Potriot 
(a.  m. )  and  the  Evening  Km 
( p.  m. )  collapsed  in  his  office 
June  4  and  di^  before  receiviig 
medical  aid.  Death  was  due  to 
a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Morrison,  63,  had  been 
with  the  Patriot  Company  to 
almost  45  years.  He  carried 
newspapers,  was  a  newspapa 
solicitor  and  a  bookkeeper  in 
his  early  days  with  the  company 
In  1935  he  was  named  business 
manager,  and  a  year  ago  was 
made  general  manager  after  the 
death  of  Publisher  Vance  C 
McCormick.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  since 
Jan.  1. 

E  <S  P  CALENDAR 

June  9-11— ANPA  Meehan 
ical  Conference,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

June  10-11 —Institute  for 
Public  Relations,  meeting. 
School  of  Journalism,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 

June  10-1.3— Special  Li 
braries  Assn.  ( Newspapw 
Dvision ) ,  annual  meeting. 
Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

June  15-16  — New  York 
State  CMA  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York. 

June  17-19- ICMA  mMt 
ing,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York. 

June  19-21— Texas  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
Texas  Press  Assn.,  joint  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Herring,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Tex. 

June  !«►— Associated  Press 
California  Executives 
cil  meeting,  Stanford  Um- 
versity,  California. 

June  27-29— New 
Press  Assn.  Mechanical  cos 
ference  and  Summer  MeeW 
Hotel  Senator,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 
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900  Attendance  Seen 
At  Mechanical  Parley 


kK  attendance  of  more  room  installation  at  the  Mil- 
Aan  900  representatives  from  icaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  will 
J^aper  mechanical  plants  touch  off  the  discussion  in  that 
°iid  MPPly  firms  is  anticipated  branch  of  the  business  Monday 
t  the  19th  Mechanical  Confer-  night.  Chairmen  will  be  T.  A. 
IL*  of  the  American  Newspa-  Corcoran,  Louisuille  (Ky.)  Cour- 
Publishers  Association,  June  ier-Journal  and  Times,  and  Joe 
11  in  Chicago.  Menard,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg- 

ne  advance  registration  ex-  ister  &  Tribune. 
eieded  700  as  Editor  &  Pub-  Facsimile  Demonstration 

of  the  Tuesday  morning  session 

lir  W.  Wines,  manner  of  the  ...  varietv  of  tonics 

i«pA  Mechanical  Department.  .  cover  a  variety  oi  topics 

on  .h|"ba.,s  o,  SJSa'in'r. 

Ell4Y»o“lgher  whin  thl  demonstration  ot  f  a  c  s  1  m  1 1  e 

A  m'¥thl°Pa”i;Sll  JrWVaSt 

Monday  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Palmer  ^  ^ 

•  «,a„a,rarat:r.n  ic  meaa  Louis  ( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat, 

Xrtl  iroTlcene  X;  g;;?  *'• 

pr“Tast"A«tit  The  nreiroom  cornea  in  for 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  last  August  share  raf  the  rliaeiissien  Tlies- 
when  hotel  accommodations  in 
Chicago  were  tight. 

The  list  of  newspaper  person¬ 
ae!  registered  for  the  meetings 
it  itarts  on  page  66 )  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  publishers 
have  increased  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  mechanical  department 
sessions. 

Seiiion  on  Plant  Layout 
A  program  that  covers  every 

phase  of  newspaper  production,  .  .  . 

with  special  emphasis  this  year  R.  Cranmer.  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
on  planning  of  new  buildings.  Grit;  and  Mr.  Baumrucker. 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wines,  The  final  session  Wednesday 
witii  the  help  and  suggestions  of  afternoon  will  take  up  special 
theMechanical  Committee  which  printing  problems,  such  as  four- 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  publisher  of  color  work 
futon  (Pa.)  Express,  now  comics. 


Architect's  plan  for  Gannett  plant  at  Portland,  Me.  (see  p.  94). 


Million  Dollar  Plant 
Being  Built  in  Phoenix 


been  assigned;  PHOENIX,  Ariz. — Construction  rear,  directly  adjacent  to  the 
Decatur  ( Ill. )  of  a  new  building  to  house  the  loading  docks  and  printing 
nv;  C.  H.  Ruth.  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  presses.  Newsprint  will  be 
C. )  Star,  and  Gazette  has  been  started,  with  brought  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
Scripps-Howard  plans  calling  for  a  two-story  ing  and  dropped  to  the  basement 
structure  which,  with  the  base-  by  a  hydraulic  elevator, 
ment.  will  have  70,000  square  In  the  basement  will  be  news- 
feet  of  floor  space.  print  storage  facilities,  trans- 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher,  former  rooms,  air-conditioning 
and  Robert  C.  Hall,  assistant  equipment,  heating  plant  and 
publisher,  said  the  completed  work  room.  A  track  system  for 
structure  will  represent  an  in-  operation  of  small  cars  to  carry 
vestment  of  more  than  $1,000,-  three-quarter  ton  newsprint 
000  and  will  be  “the  outstanding  rolls  from  the  elevator  to  stor- 
newspaper  printing  plant  in  ^Se  positions  will  spread 
and  rotogravure  the  Southwest  ”  throughout  the  basement  which 

_  .  ,  _  Chairmen  for  this  meet-  t,.  ^  will  have  depth  sufficient  to 

heads.  ing  will  be  W.  L.  Fanning.  „The  bulling  will  face  Van  newsprint  rolls  three 

Newspapermen  themselves  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Herald  States-  I”*!  high.  The  basement  will  be 

have  been  given  a  large  part  of  man;  A.  H.  Burns.  New  York  hniwinl  Ilf  230  by  100  feet, 

the  platform  time,  and  the  pop-  Herald  Tribune;  and  J.  W.  Park,  ,5®  f®,,  A  press  now  being  construct- 

ular  after-talk  question  periods  Chicago  Tribune.  Pn  ed  by  Scott  Printing  Press  Co., 

will  again  be  conducted.  As  a  final  topic  for  the  dis-  2"  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  capable  of 

An  unusually  large  number  cussion  period,  the  program  printing  80,000  papers  of  48 

of  exhibits  has  been  prepared  lists:  "Need  for  closer  coopera-  pages  per  hour  and  40,000 

by  equipment  firms  and  other  tion  between  newspapers  and  „®  ^  „  .,,®,®f  papers  up  to  96  pages,  will  be 

suppliers,  the  accommodations  advertising  agencies.”  installed  in  a  special  pressroom 

at  the  Palmer  House  making  On  the  whole,  according  to  basement  which  wiil  extend  up 

possible  a  central  meeting  place.  Mr.  Wines,  the  program  is  de-  * to  the  second  floor. 

The  fourth  floor  has  been  taken  signed  to  provide  an  exchange  growin  win  oe  second  floor  will  house 

over  for  display  of  wares  and  of  the  latest  information  on  ^  ®  *®^'  executive  offices,  special  depart- 

processes.  newspaper  production,  both  On  the  first  floor  will  be  busi-  rnent  rooms  such  as  society,  art 

Those  attending  the  conven-  among  newspapers’  own  me-  ness,  citified,  advertising  and  3nd  photographic  departments, 
tion  have  also  been  invited  to  chanical  experts  and  authorita-  circulation  offices.  These  will  conference  rooms,  separate  news 
tike  advantage  of  “open  house”  tive  spokesmen  from  firms  be  gained  by  entrances  off  a  rooms  for  Republic  and  Gazette 
at  Chicago’s  newspaper  plants,  which  manufacture  printing  long  corridor  which  will  extend  staffs,  proof  rooms,  rest  rooms, 
Mr.  Wines  has  arranged  seven  equipment  snd  supplies.  from  the  main  entrance  aiinost  storage  rooms,  stereotype  room, 

sessions.  One  night  session  is  (Listings  of  newspaper  per-  bolf  the  length  of  the  building,  composing  room,  and  telegraph 
scheduled  Monday  on  mailroom  sonnel  and  representatives  of  Executive  offices  will  occupy  vvire  rooms, 

operation.  suppliers  at  the  convention  are  fbe  front  corners.  About  8,000  square  feet  will 

Report  on  Research  ^be  mail  room  will  be  in  the  (Continued  on  page  94) 

The  first  session  will  get  un- 
«r  way  at  10  a.m.  with  Mr. 


How  new  $1,000,000  home  of  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic  will  appear. 


Patterson  Policy  Aids 
Rise  of  F.  M.  Flynn 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHEN  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Pat 

terson  was  struggling  to  get 
his  newly-founded  New  York 
News  over  the  first  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  mark,  Francis  Marion 
Flynn  was  busy  with  two  re¬ 
lated  undertakings  in  Mt.  Ayr, 
Iowa.  One  was  selling  news¬ 
papers;  the  other  was  getting 
his  cronies  to  call  him  Jack. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  tabloid 
journalist,  Mr.  Flynn  has  just 
hit  Uie  jackpot  in  the  newspaper 
business.  At  44  he  is  head  man 
of  the  New  York  News;  he  is 
president  and  general  manager 
of  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
$28,000,000  giant  of  U.S.  publish¬ 
ing  which  circulates  2.400,000 
copies  of  the  daily  editions  and 
4,800,000  copies  on  Sunday,  all 
over  the  country. 

Modestly,  Mr.  Flynn  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  successor  to 
Captain  Patterson — “No  one  can 
ever  take  his  place,”  he  said 
this  week.  —  Nevertheless,  the 
directors  of  News  Syndicate  Co. 
elevated  him  to  the  presidency 
two  weeks  ago,  thus  filling  a  va¬ 
cancy  which  had  remained  for 
one  year  since  the  death  of  Cap 
tain  Patterson. 


Principle  Enunciated  in  '34 


Mr.  Flynn’s  election  carried 
out,  on  the  highest  level,  the 
principle  of  management  laid 
down  for  the  News  by  its 
founder  in  June.  1934 — after  the 
first  15  years. 

“How  about  the  paper's  fu¬ 
ture?”  asked  the  day’s  editorial. 
“People  grow  up,  grow  mature, 
grow  old,  and  die.  So  do  news¬ 
papers.  We  don’t  know  whether 
we  have  reached  our  peak,  or 
whether  we’ll  grow  stronger 
yet.  Nobody  can  tell. 

“One  idea  we  have  adopted, 
though,  in  an  attempt  to  coun- 
t^act  the  aging  process  in  this 
shop.  Our  key  men  have  been 
asked  to  spot  considerably 
younger  successors  and  help 
train  them  —  whereas  in  most 
business  houses  the  King  is  for- 
ever  looking  apprehensively 
oucr  his  shoulder  at  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  hates  to  think  of  a 
successor. 

“This  scheme  has  worked  out 
Mtonishingly  well  so  far.  The 
key  men  have  taken  to  it  en- 
thusiasti^lly ,  their  present  re¬ 
ward  being  longer  vacations.  So 
rnaybe  the  News  can  minimize 
the  crippling  effect  of  aging  ex- 
ecutives  fmnging  onto  their  jobs 
and  fighting  off  any  new  blood 
that  tries  to  muscle  in  with 
fresh  ideas  and  viewpoints.” 

Year's  Circulation  Gains 


Mr.  Flynn  carries  a  faded  clip 
ping  of  that  editorial  in  hi! 
wallet.  He  knows  it  mean: 
what  It  says.  Didn’t  he  conn 
to  New  York  City  all  the  w«j 
from  Tokyo  to  be  assistant  t( 
toe  business  manager  of  th( 
News  in  1929,  and  isn’t  he  now 
president?  All  in  the  brief  spar 
of  18  years! 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  senioi 
executives  of  the  News  10  yean 


ago  occupies  a  place  at  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  luncheon  table  today. 
In  their  places  are  the  junior 
executives  who  have  come  up 
through  the  ranks,  under  the 
policy  prescribed  by  Captain 
Patterson.  Death  and  retire¬ 
ment  have  removed  leaders 
from  the  organization,  but  the 
News’  business  curve  keeps  go¬ 
ing  upward. 

When  Captain  Patterson  died 
a  year  ago,  there  were  some  in 
the  newspaper  business  who 
raised  the  question,  “What  will 
happen  now  to  New  York’s  pic¬ 
ture  newspaper?”  To  that,  the 
News  gave  an  answer  this 
week:  Average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  for  May,  1947,  was  up 
100,000  daily  over  May.  1946; 
Sunday  was  up  300,000. 

The  News,  which  ended  its 
first  month  with  a  faltering  27,- 
000  sale,  has  never  been  a  one- 
man  newspaper,  although  that 
impression  had  been  gained  due 
to  the  strong  personal  interest 
of  Captain  Patterson.  It  is  an 
organization  of  3,300  individuals, 
all  loyal,  says  Mr.  Flynn,  to  the 
News  and  believing  in  its  con¬ 
tinued  success. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of 
those  individuals,  the  head  man. 
His  rise  in  the  business,  from 
selling  an  armful  of  papers  in 
an  Iowa  hamlet  of  1,700  people 
to  running  the  biggest  paper  in 
the  country,  is  comparable  to 
the  meteoric  achievement  of  toe 
News  itself. 

Started  Ringing  Doorbells 

A  turkey  sent  to  him  by  the 
Cowles  brothers  reminded  Mr. 
Flynn  that  their  father,  indirect¬ 
ly,  started  him  in  business.  He 
was  13  and  he  had  an  idea  he 
could  make  some  money  by  de¬ 
livering  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  to  homes  in  Mt. 
Ayr,  instead  of  having  folks  call 
at  the  local  cigar  shop  to  pick 
them  up. 

“By  ringing  doorbells,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “I  built  up  a  route  of 
about  150  customers,  which  I 
was  able  to  handle  before  and 
after  school.  Pretty  soon  I  took 
on  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  and 
then  set  up  headquarters  in  the 
drugstore." 

To  fill  in  spare  time  he 
worked  as  a  sc^a  clerk.  He 
must  have  made  money,  because 
he  recalls  vividly;  “I  once 
bought  two  silk  shirts.” 

His  father,  John  F.  Flynn,  was 
a  paint  salesman.  When  time 
came  for  Francis  Marion  Flynn 
to  spend  some  of  his  savings  on 
higher  education,  he  chose  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  set  out  to  be  an 
engineer.  The  family  moved  to 
Columbia  and  that’s  where 
Francis'  name  was  changed  to 
Jack  —  by  mutual  agreement 
among  his  classmates. 

Honored  by  University 

On  May  9  this  year,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  conferred 
its  Honor  Award  on  Mr.  Flynn 
for  distinguished  service  in 
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journalism  .  .  .  "in  recognition 
of  his  boldness,  tireless  industry 
and  resourcefulness  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  executive  of  America’s 
largest  newspaper,  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  record,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  his  fellow-newspaper 
men.” 

A  lecture  at  the  university  by 
a  group  of  World  War  I  corre¬ 
spondents  had  switched  Mr. 
Flynn  from  engineering  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  not  because  it  was  mild¬ 
er  but  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  fun.  But  he 
wasn't  finished  with  engineering. 
He  found  that  out  years  later 
when  he  was  given  a  bundle  of 
blueprints  and  was  told  to  look 
them  over  and  suggest  changes 
— “They  were  the  plans  for  the 
News  Building.” 

While  in  college,  Mr.  Flynn 
found  time  for  odd  jobs  in  many 
lines  of  work,  including  report¬ 
ing  for  the  United  Press  and 
St.  Louis  Star.  He  got  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism 
in  1924  and  decided  to  take  an¬ 
other  year  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree,  but  meanwhile  he  married 
and  took  a  job  as  advertising 
manager  with  the  E.  W.  Ste¬ 
phens  Publishing  Co.,  printers 
of  law  books,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

Experience  in  Japan 

That  lecture  by  the  foreign 
correspondents  continued  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  desire  for  journalistic 
adventure.  Finally  with  the 
help  of  a  few  friends,  notably 
Dean  Walter  Williams  and  John 
Morris  of  the  U.P.,  he  landed 
in  Tokyo  as  a  reporter-solicitor 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser. 

“We’d  make  calls  with  an  in¬ 
terpreter,”  Mr.  Flynn  recounted. 
“It  seems  the  interpreter  would 
discuss  everything  with  the 
business  man  except  advertising. 
So  I  decided  to  stick  to  news 
room  work.” 

When  the  Advertiser  needed 
a  man  to  run  its  job  printing 
plant,  Mr.  Flynn  was  chosen, 
with  the  title  of  general  man¬ 
ager,  because  of  his  experience 
with  the  Stephens  firm.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  plant  turn 
out  Japanese  documents  in 
quantity  production  and  then 
lined  up  several  big  .American 
firms  for  business.  It  became 
a  very  profitable  enterprise.  As 
a  private  venture,  with  Neil 
Van  Zandt  as  a  partner,  Mr. 
Flynn  published  the  first  “Motor 
Handbook  of  Japan,”  which  •  - 
tained  standard  descriptions  ana 
prices  for  American-made  cars. 

The  revenue  from  this  busi¬ 
ness  enabled  Mr.  Flynn  to  get 
his  family — a  son  had  been  born 
— out  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  hLs 
three-year  “term.”  He  had  also 
enjoyed  an  income  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Ex¬ 
press  and  representative  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Wide 
World  Photos.  He  covered  toe 
coronation  of  Hirohito,  among 
his  many  assignments. 

In  this  same  period,  Ralph 
Nicholson,  now  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  had  given 
up  the  job  of  general  manager 
of  the  Advertiser  to  return  to 
New  York.  Learning  that  a  job 
was  open  on  the  News,  Mr. 
Nicholson  persuaded  John  W. 
Barnhart,  business  manager,  to 
keep  it  open  for  young  Mr. 
Flynn.  It  was  nearly  three 
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months  before  Mr.  Flynn  coulo 
get  to  New  York  from  Tokyo 
but  the  job  was  his  when  be 
applied. 

Two  years  later,  in  1931.  he 
was  named  business  manage; 
of  the  Detroit  Mirror,  tabloid 
acquired  by  the  News  interest' 
as  a  result  of  sale  of  Libert) 
magazine.  Formal  suspension  ii 
August,  1933.  left  Mr.  Flynn  in 
the  job  of  chief  aucfiooeei 
but  he  hurried  along  the  task 
of  unloading  all  the  machinery 
etc.,  and  got  back  to  New  York 
to  his  old  job. 

Mr.  Flynn’s  chief  recollection 
of  the  Detroit  experience  was 
that  he  worked  in  a  pickle  far 
tory,  which  was  taken  over  for 
the  paper,  and  instead  of  print 
er’s  ink  he  smelled  vinegar  all 
day  long. 

In  1938.  Mr.  Barnhart  retired 
from  the  News — he  is  now 
owner  of  the  Perth  Amio) 
(N.  J.)  News — and  Mr.  Flynn, 
moved  up,  taking  charge  of  pro 
duction,  development  of  new 
methods  and  equipment,  expan 
sion  of  facilities,  labor  relations 
and  newsprint  supply.  During 
the  war  he  was  active  in  almor 
every  phase  of  paper  supply 
and  control.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war  he  has  given  special 
attention  to  labor  relations. 

After  the  death  of  Captain 
Patterson,  General  Manager  Roy 
C.  Holliss  became  acting  prer. 
dent.  Mr.  Holliss  was  killed  > 
few  months  later  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  Mr.  Flynn 
was  advanced  to  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Although  he  has  now  become 
president,  Mr.  Flyrm  continues 
to  occupy  the  executive  om» 
on  the  eighth  floor  of  ibe  » 
story  News  Building.  The  nmtn 
floor  office  of  the  late  Caphc 
Patterson  has  been  converts 
into  a  memorial  library,  cm- 
taining  books  and 
from  the  News  founder  s  couec 
tion. 

The  guest  book  contains  the 
names  of  hundreds 
ployes  and  other  visitors  frot 
all  walks  of  life. 
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CBS  Station  in  New  York 
Starts  Criticism  of  Press 
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Don  Hollenbeck  Flays  Papers' 
Handling  of  Hotel  Relief  Story 


pulling  no  punches,  Radio 

turned  the  tables  on  the  Press 
t^  week  and  swung  critical 
blows  left  and  right. 

Main  topic  of  the  first  “CBS 
wjews  the  Press”  program  was 
(be  coverage  of  the  “luxury  re¬ 
lief  story  by  New  York  City 
dailies.  Don  Hollenbeck,  CBS 
commentator  who  writes  his 
own  copy,  called  it  “a  news¬ 
paper  lynching  party.” 

The  new  15-minute  program 
of  criticism  of  New  York  City 
newspapers,  magazines  and  press 
associations  is  scheduled  as  a 
continuing  feature  over  WCBS, 
key  station  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  at  6:15  p.m. 
Saturdays. 

Spread  of  Idea  Seen 

Thus  far  it  is  not  a  network 
show  and  is  not  planned  as  one, 
according  to  CBS  officials.  How¬ 
ever,  they  anticipate  that  other 
stations  may  take  up  the  idea 
and  build  local  programs  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  press  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

The  entire  CBS  newsroom 
staff  of  about  20  persons  is  help¬ 
ing  Hollenbeck  to  scrutinize  the 
papers  and  make  checkups  on 
matters  which  he  wants  to  dis¬ 
cuss. 

Hollenbeck  joined  CBS  as  a 
reporter  last  October  after  a 
long  career  in  journalism  and 
a  brief  period  with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  London. 
He  is  40  years  old.  a  native  of 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  switched  to  the  Omaha  Bee- 
Hews,  then  worked  for  nine 
years  for  Hearst  Newspapers. 
In  1937  he  came  to  New  York 
as  picture  editor  of  Associated 
Press:  two  years  later  was 
transferred  to  the  AP  bureau  in 
San  Francisco.  He  returned  to 
New  York  as  picture  editor  of 
PM,  soon  became  national  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  that  newspaper. 
Then  came  OWI,  a  spell  with 
National  Broadcasting  C  o . 
abroad  as  a  war  correspondent, 
and  CBS. 

Praiae  Given  Out,  Too 

John  P.  Lewis,  editor  of  PM, 
described  Hollenbeck’s  program 

“the  hottest  news  in  journal- 
|OT.’  Apparently,  Lewis  told 
his  readers,  “Hollenbeck  is  go- 
■njg  to  ride  herd  on  the  papers, 
tfipping  them  up  on  their  own 
mis-statements,  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,  deficiencies  and  bulls  of 
one  kind  or  another.” 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  CBS,  said  the  program 
)?.  ^sonted  with  the  view  that 
ireedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
'■®dio  are  inseparable 
W  that  mutual  criticism  will 
oenefit  both.” 

In  his  first  broadcast,  Hollen¬ 


beck  indicated  he  would  hand 
out  praise  as  well  as  brickbats. 

The  text  of  Hollenbeck’s  first 
“CBS  Views  the  Press”  script 
follows: 

“The  great  ink-letting  which 
resulted  from  the  disclosure  that 
a  number  of  New  York  City 
families  on  relief  had  been 
housed  in  hotels  has  abated 
some,  after  having  for  about  a 
week  resembled  a  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  lynching  party.  The  im¬ 
mediate  victims  were  37  fami¬ 
lies,  representing  about  120  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  housed  in 
hotel  rooms  by  the  city’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  unable 
to  provide  adequate  shelter  for 
them  elsewhere. 

“The  lynching  was  a  success — 
if  you  can  call  a  lynching  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  families  have  been 
hustled  from  their  hotel  rooms — 
at  first  they  were  put  into  con¬ 
demned  tenements  and  the  city 
lodging  houses,  of  which  more 
later.  All  in  all.  it  was  about  as 
sorry  an  exhibition  as  the  press 
— or  a  section  of  it — is  capable 
of  putting  on.  .  .  . 

“It  began  in  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  under  circumstances  in 
themselves  extremely  interest¬ 
ing,  and  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  stories  told  how 
some  relief  families  were  being 
supported  in  what  was  made  to 
sound  like  the  lap  of  luxury: 
living  in  what  were  described  as 
midtown.  Herald  Square  and 
Murray  Hill  Hotels,  and  appar¬ 


ently  drawing  checks  of  fantas¬ 
tic  proportions  every  month. 

Joke  for  Jack  Benny 

"The  story  was  quickly  taken 
up  by  every  newspaper  in  town, 
from  one  point  of  view  or  an¬ 
other.  It  was  one  of  those  things 
which  couldn’t  be  ignored.  It 
even  got  into  vaudeville:  Jack 
Benny  opened  his  stage  show  at 
the  Roxy,  and  one  of  his  jokes 
was  that  he  was  being  treated 
so  handsomely  at  the  Sherry- 
Netherland  Hotel  that  people 
thought  he  was  on  relief. 

"In  the  News,  Danton  Walker 
wrote,  and  I  quote:  ‘New  York’s 
current  charity  scandal  at  least 
helps  explain  the  shortage  of 
hotel  rooms,  according  to  the 
Broadway  wags.’  Those  Broad¬ 
way  wags  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  wise-crack:  all  is  grist  for 
their  mills — even  misery.  And 
the  impression  of  some  extreme¬ 
ly  fancy  living  by  the  relief 
clients  was  what  you  might  have 
gained  by  reading  the  accounts 
in  just  one  section  of  the  pre.ss. 

Anonymous  Sources 

“The  Sun,  for  instance,  took 
the  story  to  its  heart  after  the 
World-Telegram’s  disclosure,  and 
really  went  to  town,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Journal- American. 
The  Sun  did  several  stories  on 
the  situation.  One  of  them, 
written  by  Charles  Wyer,  quoted 
several  unidentified  persons — un¬ 
identified  because  Mr.  Wyer 
wrote  that  they  were  so  close  to 
the  city’s  relief  picture  that  their 
names  could  not  be  used  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons. 

“But  Mr.  Wyer  went  on  to 
quote  his  anonymous  informants 
as  saying  among  other  things. 


New  York  Editors'  Comment 


COMMENT  by  some  of  New 

York  City’s  newspaper  editors 
on  “CBS  Views  the  Press”  in¬ 
cluded: 

Richard  Clarke.  Executive 
Editor,  New  York  News — “CBS 
has  to  strain  pretty  hard  in  its 
critical  review  of  New  York 
papers.  The  papers  could  do  a 
better  job  on  radio  any  week.” 

Keats  Speed,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Sun — “Several 
newspapers  follow  the  Commu¬ 
nist  line,  so  why  shouldn’t  a 
radio  station?’’ 

George  Cornish,  Managing 
Editor,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — “Newspapermen  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  criticism  is  good  for 
politicians,  preachers,  engineers, 
actors,  industrialists,  plumbers, 
labor  leaders  and,  in  fact,  all 
other  trades  and  professions. 
How  then  can  we  complain 
about  taking  a  sip  of  our  own 
medicine?  Naturally  I  don’t 
expect  to  agree  at  all  times  with 
the  CBS  experts  any  more  than 
the  broadcasting  people  always 
agree  with  our  radio  critic.  But 
I  have  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  CBS  newsroom  and  I 
shall  respect  the  opinions  which 


come  out  of  it  as  being  honest 
and  well  informed.” 

Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor.  New 
York  Post — "I  am  utterly  in 
favor  of  critical  comment  what¬ 
ever  the  source  and  welcome 
the  new  CBS  programs  which 
opened  with  a  critical  review  of 
New  York  newspapers.  The 
more  the  merrier.” 

John  P.  Lewis,  editor,  PM — 
“The  radio  is  a  part  of  the  press, 
but  it  doesn’t  belong  to  the 
newspaper  club,  and  has  been 
slapped  around  every  so  often 
by  the  newspapers  for  its  own 
shortcomings — and  for  its  own 
good. 

"Now  the  radio,  via  CBS 
and  Hollenbeck,  is  going  to  do 
some  slapping  back.  ( PM  itself 
came  in  for  a  mild  bit  of  dust¬ 
ing  off  on  the  first  program 
when  Hollenbeck  caught  us 
passing  on  to  our  readers  a 
bit  of  phony  information  which 
had  originated  with  the  Daily 
News.)  It’s  a  healthy  thing 
and  PM  welcomes  it,  even  in 
the  knowledge  that  bits  of  our 
own  hide  may  be  tacked  up  on 
the  radio  tower  along  with  the 
others." 


Don  Hollenbeck 

that  the  Welfare  Department  has 
made  public  assistance  far  more 
attractive  to  thousands  of  per 
sons  than  jobs.  Also — and  this 
is  a  grave  accusation — that  it  is 
almost  a  general  rule,  according 
to  anonymous  information  ob 
tained  by  the  Sun,  to  give  out 
money  to  those  who  ask  for  it — 
sometimes  $200  at  a  clip,  and 
ask  questions  afterward. 

Maid  Service  Fascinating 

“Another  story  in  the  Sun. 
this  time  by  Phelps  Adams,  of 
the  newspaper  s  Washington  bu 
reau,  referred  to  ‘scores’  of 
families  being  lodged  in  mid 
town  hotels,  complete  with  maid 
service.  ‘This  maid  service 
touch,  by  the  way,  appeared  to 
fascinate  the  Sun  staff. 

“In  three  stories  within  two 
days,  it  was  carefully  pointed 
out  that  the  relief  clients  were 
getting  maid  service:  the  im 
pression  was  that  most  hotels 
don't  supply  it  to  their  guests 
Other  writers  of  these  relief 
stories  seemed  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  relief  guests  had 
radios  in  their  rooms.  The  un 
uttered  question  was,  what  are 
THESE  kinds  of  people  doing 
with  maid  service  and  radios? 

“The  Journal-American  was  a 
little  slower  getting  started  than 
the  Sun  was,  but  when  it  did,  it 
also  referred  to  the  Welfare  De¬ 
partment’s  policy  of  handing  out 
large  sums  of  money  first  and 
asking  questions  afterward.  Not 
even  anonymous  authorities 
were  called  in  to  back  up  the 
J  o  u  r  n  a  1- American’s  statement 
but  the  wording  of  its  story  was 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sun’s  account  the  evening  be 
fore.  Both  the  Sun  and  the 
Journal  hinted  at  Communist 
conniving  in  the  affair,  and  both 
papers  referred  to  Communists 
occupying  key  positions  in  the 
Welfare  Department. 

Red  Ink  Used 

“This  phase  the  Journal  hit 
hard,  and  in  red  ink.  Another 
paragraph  in  a  Sun  story  said 
to  quote  part  of  it:  ‘relief  is 
doled  out  to  refugees  landing 
here  from  day  to  day  from  for¬ 
eign  ports,  and  to  Puerto  Ricans 
who  flock  to  New  York  in  large 
numbers,  armed  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  city  of  New  York 
is  generous  to  a  fault  perhaps 
to  those  in  need.’  End  of  quote 

“Mr.  Rhatigan.  the  Commis 
sioner  of  Welfare,  had  to 
straighten  the  Sun  out  on  that 
one:  he  explained  that  in  the 
past  three  years,  2,005  re¬ 
patriated  Americans  had  been 
cared  for  by  the  Welfare  De- 

(  Continued  on  page  95  > 
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PITTSBURGH,  Pa. — ^The  Post-  final  story  summarizing  the  de- 
Gazette’s  drive  on  the  num-  velopments,  the  lead  of  which 
bers  racket  produced  a  news-  read:  “Numbers  racketeers  in 
paper  rivalry  last  week  which  Allegheny  County  hereafter  will 
for  a  time  threatened  to  eclipse  have  to  depend  exclusively  on 
the  anti-gambling  campaign  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for 
reader  interest.  the  official  figures  on  which  they 

base  their  pay-ofis.” 

The  Press  then  reviewed  the 
whole  situation.  Mr.  Leslie's  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Post-Gazette  and  the 
Sun-'Telegraph,  and  the  action 
taken  by  both  papers.  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Post-Gazette  car¬ 
toon,  the  Press  story  pointed 
out  that  sales  to  persons  play¬ 
ing  the  numbers  would  boost  a 
newspaper's  circulation  and — in 
Pittsburgh — its  advertising  rates. 

“Any  sales  made  to  the  num¬ 
bers  operators  or  customers 
therefore  would  serve  to  boost 
the  price  which  merchants  pay 
for  advertising.”  the  Press  story 
said. 

“Thus  the  numbers  field  can  be 
made  a  profitable  one  for  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  racketeers.” 

The  Post-Gazette  kissed  off 
the  threatened  “war  "  with  its 
rival  newspaper  with  a  page  one 
box  the  following  day  which 
read:  “We're  not  mad  at  any¬ 
body — the  Post-Gazette  is  No.  1 
in  daily  circulation.” 


PARTNERS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILIES 

William  Loeb,  left,  president  of  Union  Leader  Corp.,  discusses  attain 
at  Manchester  N.  H.  with  his  new  partner,  Leonard  V.  Finder,  who 
acquired  half  interest  after  Loeb  bought  out  the  Bidders'  share, 
Loeb  is  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Fiadit 
is  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Evening  Leader. 
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Lowitz  Heads 
Nuise  Campaign 

Appointment  of  Anson  C. 
Lowitz,  vicepresident,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  as  coordinator 
of  a  national  Nurse  Recruit¬ 
ment  campaign  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Advertising 
Council.  As  the  program  to  re¬ 
cruit  45,000  young  women  for 
the  country's  schools  of  nursing 
goes  into  full  swing,  Mr.  Lowitz 
will  head  the  “task  force"  of  the 
Diicauon  or  me  ^^e  "All-American  Soap  Box  Council's  volunteer  advertising 
round  figures.  Derby.  agency  for  the  project. 

®  series  of  three,  Mr.  Lowitz  served  as  head  of 
^  *  Rln  k  f  ^  which  ran  in  April  and  May,  the  task  forces  for  all  the  Coun- 
t  ♦Kof  featured  the  boy  heroes  of  the  cil's  wartime  nurse  recruitment 

programs,  including  the  Army. 

The  ads  appeared  in  color  Navy  and  Cadet  Nurse  recruit- 
re  where  available;  black  and  ment  projects.  In  accepting  the 

white,  five  columns  by  seven  post  for  this  campaign,  he  said: 
inches.  “At  the  present  time,  947r  of 

Derby  this  year  is  cele-  the  country's  hospitals  face  a 
sn  me  siatisiics  brating  its  tenth  anniversary,  shortage  of  nurses  and  of  these, 
and  is  being  held  in  135  com-  75%  have  a  critical  need.  It  is 
really  serious  munities  in  the  United  States,  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 

o  curb  the  num-  Alaska  and  Canada.  nation  that  at  least  45,000  quali 

Ir.  Leslie,”  Mr.  The  ads  were  created  and  fied  young  women  enter  nurs 

why  don't  you  placed  by  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  ing  schools  by  fall.” 


Artist's  Sketch 
Helps  In  Arrest 
Of  Assailant 


Hungeriord's  cartoon  captioned: 
'The  Number  He  Is  Really  Crying 
About.' 


artist,  collabor- 
ated  to  place  the 
likeness  of  Ber- 
n  a  r  d  Schuetz- 
mann  before  SkViI 
thousands  of 
Milwaukeeans 
three  days 
advance  of  his 
arrest  for  at- 
tacking  a  little  HW*  fll 
girl. 

T  h  e  remark 
able  accuracy 
of  the  drawing  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  struck  many 
Sentinel  readers  who  saw 
Schuetzmann’s  photo. 

The  sketch,  in  fact,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Schuetzmann's  appre^ 
hension.  Detective  Capt.  Adolph 
Kraemer  said  “much  informa 
tion  having  an  important  bear 
ing  on  the  case”  was  given  to 
police  by  persons  who  saw  the 
Sentinel  sketch  and  thought  it 
resembled  Schuetzmann. 

As  soon  as  the  trail  of  wit 
nesses  who  saw  Schuetzmann 
flee  the  crime  scene  began  to 
velop,  Marcisco  was  dispatched 
to  interview  Glenn  Bock,  a  bus 
driver  who  reported  picking  W 
a  suspicious  character  along  the 
attacker's  line  of  flight. 

Marasco  spent  more  than  M 
hour  with  Bock,  trying,  through 
words,  to  run  down  the  fugi¬ 
tive's  image  in  Bock's  mind. 

Sample  sketch  after  san^ 
sketch  was  made  and  discard 
until  finally,  drawing  the 
ounce  of  suggestion  from  tne 
fine  details  Bock  was  able  w 
furnish,  Marasco  produced  tK 
by  Photograph  of  man  arrested  as  finished  sketch  which  appaareo 
ist.  Milwaukee  girl's  attacker.  in  the  Sentinel. 
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WEATHER,  A  DILEMMA  AND  PERENNIAL  GRADUATE  ARE  CARTOONED 


WHAT  IS  SO  RARE 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times 


i9iim 
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HOLD  IT! 

Hank  Harrow,  A.-sociatcil  Pre^^ 


CqDper  Plans 
To  Float  Bonds 
For  $4,000,000 


Topeka,  Kans. — Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  has  filed  for  regis¬ 
tration  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  issuance  of  $4,- 
000,000  in  first  mortgage  bonds. 
Purchase  of  equipment  and 
erection  of  new  buildings  are 
planned. 

The  bonds  will  not  be  issued 
imm^iately.  At  least  $2,000,000 
worth  will  be  sold  to  refinance, 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  bonds 
now  outstanding. 

At  present  the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  include  Cappers  Far¬ 
mer,  Household  Magazine,  Kan- 
tu  Farmer,  Topeka  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal,  Missouri  Ruralist,  Capper’s 
Weekly,  all  published  in  the 
Topeka  plant. 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
owns  controlling  interest  in  the 
.Vichipan  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer 
and  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Also 
he  owns  the  Capper  Printing 
w.,  Topeka,  the  Kansas  City 
nanean  and  KCKN,  Kansas  City, 
Kas.,  and  WIBW  Radio  Station 
and  WIBW-FM,  Topeka. 


Started  in  1893 
Capper  Publications  got 
itart  in  1893,  when  Arthur  Ci 
wr.  then  city  editor  of  | 
Daily  Capital,  purchased  1 
hjortn  Topeka  Mail,  a  week 
had  come  to  Topeka 
loM,  when  he  was  19  years  o 
and  got  a  job  as  printer  on  1 
^Pital.  He  later  changed  o^ 
w  the  news  department,  work 
«  reporter,  then  was  Washii 
ion  correspondent,  and  spent 
year  on  the  New  York  Time 

came  home  a 
the  North  Topeka  Mi 
Capper  had  recen 
^rri^  Florence  Crawfo 
daughter  of  an  early  day  g( 
^or  of  Kansas,  S.  /  CraVo 
printed  a 
Js  nbu  the  North  Tope 
“ail,  often  pushing  wheelb: 


row  loads  of  papers  from  the 
north  side  to  the  post  office. 

In  1901  when  the  Capital  was 
in  the  hands  of  bankers.  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper  purchased  the  pap¬ 
er  for  a  small  down  payment 
and  about  $54,000  in  notes. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he 
had  paid  off  the  debt  and  began 
expanding  into  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  largest  farm  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  country. 

■ 

Prof.  Grossman 
Named  Provost 
Of  Brondeis  U. 

Appointment  of  Prof.  Max  R. 
Grossman  as  Provost  of  Bran- 
deis  University  was  announced 
this  week  by  George  Alpert, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  non-sectarian  Jewish- 
sponsored  university  for  which 
a  $15,000,000  endowment  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  in  progress. 

At  the  same  time.  Prof.  Gross¬ 
man's  resignation  as  director  of 
the  Boston  University  Division 
of  Journalism,  was  announced. 

Prof.  Grossman  was  for  many 
years  a  feature  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
and  has  also  contributed  to  other 
Boston  and  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 

During  the  war  he  was  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  US  Army  University,  Biar¬ 
ritz,  France.  In  April  1946  he 
became  roving  correspondent  for 
Stars  &  Stripes,  and  covered  Big 
Four  meetings  in  Berlin,  the 
Nuremburg  trials  and  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference. 

■ 

50  Years  os  Editor 

Platteville,  Wis.  —  Robert  I. 
Dugdale,  79,  has  completed  half 
a  century  as  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Grant  County  News.  He 
entered  the  newspaper  business 
by  learning  the  printing  trade 
under  Martin  P.  Rindlaub  who 
won  recognition  as  a  reporter 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 


Mrs.  Gannett 


Mrs.  Gannett 
Named  Officer 
Of  Maine  Group 

Portland,  Me. — Mrs.  Guy  Pat¬ 
terson  Gannett,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  associated  with 
her  husband  in 
the  newspaper 
publishing  field, 
this  week  was 
named  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Guy 
P.  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

At  the  same 
time  the  name 
of  the  company, 
which  publishes 
the  morning 
Portland  Press 
Herald,  Portland 
Evening  Express  and  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram,  the  Water- 
ville  Sentinel  and  Kennebec 
Journal  at  Augusta,  was  changed 
from  the  Gannett  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  to  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Publisher. 

Mrs.  Gannett,  widely-known 
for  her  work  in  musical  activ¬ 
ities,  has  just  closed  a  six-year 
administration  as  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  has  swung  into  a 
wide  new  field  of  music  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  named  by  the 
National  Music  Council  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  UNESCO  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  international  music 
policy,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Federation’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Music  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Currently  she  is  spearheading 
a  project  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  former  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
home  at  Tanglewood. 

During  her  presidency  of  the 
National  Federation,  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett  visited  all  48  states,  some 
of  them  several  times.  Most  of 
the  trips  were  made  by  air  and 
many  of  them  in  her  own  five- 
passenger  plane. 


First  Auto  Show 

Meridian,  Miss. — An  automo¬ 
bile  show,  the  first  one  since 
Pearl  Harbor  in  which  all 
standard  makes  oi  cars  were 
exhibited  under  one  roof,  was 
conducted  here  May  23-24. 

Harry  J.  Elder,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridian  Star, 
was  general  chairman  of  the 
event,  “Meridian  First  Day," 
in  which  the  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  participated.  More  than 
$2000  in  prizes  were  awarded 
and  local  stores  stoged  a  big 
fashion  show. 


Year's  Delay 
Likely  in  Postal 
Rate  Increase 

Washington — A  conference 
here  this  week  among  legislative 
leaders  may  result  in  a  decision 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  postpone  for  at  least  one  year 
action  on  the  recommended 
$8,200,000  increase  in  second- 
class  mailing  rates. 

The  Rules  Committee,  which 
must  pave  the  way  for  debate 
and  vote  on  any  House  Bill,  has 
not  taken  steps  to  move  the 
postal  hike  measure  to  the  floor. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  merr» 
bers  high  in  the  council  of  the 
Republican  control  that  the  bill 
be  submitted  only  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  continuance  of  the 
three-cent  minimum  rate  for 
first-class  mail,  and  that  other 
features  be  postponed  until  a 
study  is  made  of  possible  econ¬ 
omies  in  operations. 

The  Rules  Committee  said  the 
postal  increase  bill  is  not  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  taken  up  this  week, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  as  an  "emer¬ 
gency  measure”  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Committee  more  than  two 
weeks  ago. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Stockholders  Want 
Why’  of  Advertising 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

AMONG  its  other  concerns,  the 

management  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  becoming  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  stockholder  rela¬ 
tions.  A  casual  survey  of  the 
.more  recent  annual  reports, 
with  their  fancy  dress  and  live¬ 
ly,  detailed  information,  shows 
it  clearly.  Other  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  are  used  reg¬ 
ularly. 

But,  one  serious  lack  is  evi¬ 
dent.  They  aren’t  doing  enough 
merchandising  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  to  stockholders.  At  least, 
that  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a 
survey  of  stockholder'  relations 
activities  just  published  by  the 
.Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

367  Companies  Questioned 

A  joint  project  by  Verne  Bur¬ 
nett,  public  relations  consultant, 
the  ANA.  and  the  Journal  of 
Capital,  the  questionnaire  sur¬ 
vey  covered  367  corporations  in 
many  fields.  The  results,  so  far 
as  advertising  is  concerned,  are 
good  or  bad,  depending  on  the 
way  they’re  looked  at:  good  by 
comparison  with  former  prac¬ 
tices;  bad  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

For  example,  one  question 
was  “Does  your  company  mail 
reprints  of  any  of  its  advertise¬ 
ments  to  stockholders?”  Result 
was:  “Yes,”  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  13%:  occasionally  or  infre¬ 
quently,  9%,  for  a  total  of  only 
22%  on  the  plus  side.  Almost 

three-quarters— 72 %— said  “No.” 

without  qualification.  Of  the 
rest.  1%  do  not  advertise.  1% 
plan  in  the  future  to  mail  re¬ 
prints,  3%  didn’t  answer. 

Asked  whether  they  repro¬ 
duce  any  of  their  advertising  in 
annual  reports,  21%  of  the  com¬ 
panies  answered  “Yes”  without 
qualification,  while  65%  gave  a 
fiat  “No.” 

As  for  advertising  to  the 
stockholders,  via  such  things  as 
notices  of  dividends,  annual  re¬ 
ports,  etc.,  a  little  over  a  third 
— 36*^' — said  they  do  it;  another 
:hird  do  not;  and  the  rest  didn’t 
answer. 

Open  to  Criticism 

In  their  failure  to  reproduce 
and  explain  their  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  manufacturers 
may  be  laying  themselves  open 
to  severe  criticism  by  stock¬ 
holders.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  package  goods  field — food, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  etc. — where 
huge  funds  are  appropriated 
each  year  for  advertising. 

In  one  recent  instance,  noted 
in  the  ANA  report,  an  articulate 
.minority  of  shareholders  of  a 
company  in  this  field  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  management 
that  it  would  have  to  justify  its 
advertising  expenditures  and 
practices.  The  management  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  and  mail¬ 
ing  to  stockholders  a  booklet 
explaining  its  advertising  phi¬ 


losophy.  with  studies  and  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  it.  All  the 
questions  asked  and  charges 
made  were  repeated  in  the  book¬ 
let  and  given  detailed  answers. 

The  next  year,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
shareholders,  the  adverse  com¬ 
ment  on  advertising  dropped 
“to  the  probable  irreducible 
minimum,”  according  to  ANA, 
and  the  frankly  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  rose  considerably. 

There  are  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  good  practice  in  the 
package  field.  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  and  others, 
regularly  give  two,  three  or 
more  pages  in  annual  reports 
to  reproductions  and  discussion 
of  their  advertising  activity. 
They  have  learned  that  stock¬ 
holders  are  people,  but  they  are 
in  the  minority. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
only  11  of  the  companies  ques¬ 
tioned — among  them  the  anony¬ 
mous  one  mentioned  above — 
take  samples  of  stockholder 
opinion.  'The  rest  are  probably 
not  even  aware  of  how  their 
practices  sit  with  their  owners. 

Newspaper  Costs 

FOR  THE  THIRD  successive 

year,  newspaper  advertising 
costs  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  1946  amounted 
to  1.9%  of  sales,  according  to 
the  latest  annual  study  of  the 
nation’s  retail  operations  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  figure  ( which  includes 
production  as  well  as  space 
costs)  represents  a  considerable 
drop  from  the  3.5%r  and  3.3% 
of  1938  and  1939.  At  the  same 
time.  linage  for  these  stores  in 
1946  increased  about  25%  over 
those  same  years.  This  appar¬ 
ent  paradox  is  very  simply  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  sales 
volume  in  1946  was  152%'  higher 
than  in  1939.  while  transactions 
increased  44'': . 

A  page  of  graphs  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  report  shows  the  trend  of 
newspaper  costs  from  1937  to 
1946  by  various  departments. 
Every  major  department  shows 
a  decrease,  the  biggest  drops  be¬ 
ing  in  men's  clothing  (4.1%  to 
0.5%  )  and  major  appliances 
(3.85%  to  0.2%).  Several  de¬ 
partments.  however,  started  re¬ 
versing  the  trend  last  year, 
notably  women’s  and  misses' 
dresses,  coats,  suits,  and  sports¬ 
wear,  and  infants'  wear. 

Copies  of  the  survey,  titled 
“Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores,”  are  available  to  non¬ 
members  of  the  association  from 
John  J.  Kavanagh,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  100  West  31  St.,  New 
York  1.  Price,  $7.50. 
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BANKING  ON  CHARACTER 

More  evidence  of  how  banks  can  use  the  common  touch  (E  &  p. 
May  10.  p.  14).  These  are  from  a  long-running  series  of  two-colums- 
by-six-inch  and  larger  layouts  by  the  City  National  Bank  and  Truit 
Co.  of  Oklahoma  City  in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  The  mustach¬ 
ioed  character,  who  appears  in  all  of  them,  is  known  as  "Philo.’’ 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Father’s  Day  Promotion 
Set  By  Ever  sharp 

EVERSHARP.  Inc.,  will  launch  More  than  275  dailies  and  500 
the  most  extensive  newspaper  weeklies  in  on-line  cities  will 
advertising  promotion  ever  un-  carry  announcements  of  the  new 
dertaken  for  its  Schick  Injector  “Olympian  Hiawathas.”  from 
razor,  in  anticipation  of  “ban-  mid  June  through  July.  Cam 
ner”  Father’s  Day  sales,  it  was  paigns  in  key  cities  will  begin 
announced  this  week  by  Thomas  with  1,600-line  insertions  and 
Emerson,  general  sales  manager,  follow-up  copy  will  continue  for 
On  schedule  for  the  1,000-line  six  weeks.  Initial  ads  in  North 
ad.  to  be  placed  June  8,  the  west  newspapers  will  run  in 
Sunday  preceding  the  event,  are  color. 

187  newspapers  in  184  cities.  During  June,  the  new  service 
The  program  will  be  supported  will  be  promoted  on  the  road's 
by  cooperative  advertising  spon-  radio  news  programs, 
sored  by  dealers  and  by  “back-  Roche,  'Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc., 
stopping”  commercials  on  the  Chicago,  is  the  agency, 
company’s  two  network  radio 
programs.  Hot  Copy 

Newspaper  mats,  window  dis-  LARGE  SPACE  in  metropolitan 
plays  and  other  sales  aids  have  Sunday  newspapers  is  to  be 
been  sent  to  Eversharp  dealers,  used  by  Hershey  Machine  4 
“Our  newspaper  advertise-  Foundry  Co.,  Manheim.  Pa.,  for 
ments  will  appear  in  every  city  intensive  promotion  of  Motor- 
of  more  than  50,000  population,”  stoker,  copy  to  point  up  the  ad- 
Mr.  Emerson  said.  “It  is  the  vantages  of  automatic  home 
most  elaborate  promotion  we  heating.  ’The  campaign  is  di 
have  undertaken,  but  I  am  con-  rected  chiefly  to 
fident  it  will  be  more  than  re-  burning  regions,  with  each  ad 
paid  in  vastly  increased  sales.”  carrying  the  names  of  area 
Eversharp  salesmen  will  work  dealers.  j  i  u 

with  advertising  managers  of  Gray  &  Rogers.  Philadelphia, 
the  newspapers  on  the  schedule  is  the  agency, 
to  effect  dealer  tieups  and  mer¬ 
chandising  promotions  featuring  Price  Promotion 
proofs  of  the  ads.  AJJ  UNUSUAL  bit  of  merchan 

Copy  was  prepared  and  sched-  dising,  backed  by  strong  local 
uled  by  Blow  Agency,  New  advertising,  direct  mail  and 
York.  point  -  of  -  purchase  displays,  is 

currently  being  employed  bj 
Olympian  Service  Majestic  Brands, 

DURING  June  and  July,  the  York,  in  a 
Milwaukee  Road  will  reach  ntmtion  ^ 

the  peak  of  the  most  intensive  phonograph  mMels. 
ad  campaign  in  its  98-year  his-  nine  West 

tory,  when  it  promotes  its  daily  York  Q^oni 

speedliner  service,  beginning  Veuis  Doint  out 

June  29.  from  Chicago  to  the  Y.)  Home  News  point  o 

Pacific  Northwest.  (Continued  on  page  »zi 
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Planned  Distribution 

Th«  compact  2-in>l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
—  if  You  Use  it  Enough 


CVXNTVK''^ 


« WWKt.  w..»-  .«g> 


Obviously  no  business  firm  would  be  so  absurd! 
They'd  be  heading  for  a  fall  (and  not  only  from 
their  skis!)  Yet  many  concerns  have  made  similar 
mistakes  in  trying  to  sell  vrithout  knowing  where 
their  customers  were  actually  located... a  warning 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  guess  at  your  market. 

But  there's  no  guesswork  involved  when  you  call 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  department. 
They  have  marketing  facts  and  figures  available 
covering  the  entire  Cleveland  area.  It's  an  unusual 
service  tailored  to  meet  your  needs... and  to  help 
you  plan  a  successful  marketing  program.  Just 
call  or  write  a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

John  a.  Woudteard,  Inc.^  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  FraneUco,  Lo$  Angetes 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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AMONG  ADVERTISING  FOLK 

Woman  in  Wheelchair 
Sparks  Big  Syndicate 

By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex.  —  The  largest  became  worse,  and  then  war- 
cartoon  advertising  syndicate  time  blackouts  and  air  raid 
in  the  United  States — or  the  drills  in  Manhattan  made  apart- 
world — is  in  Dallas.  ment  living  even  more  of  a  trial. 

This  organization  did  $1,000,-  She  and  Mac  agreed  to  give  up 
000  gross  sales  last  year,  and  the  the  business. 


'Mac'  Me  Alister 

boss  says  the  goal  for  1947  is 
$5,000,000. 

The  boss  is  Aee  McAlister. 
She  is  a  straw  blonde  with 
brown  eyes.  She  wears  brilliant 
blouses  and  diamonds.  She  al¬ 
ways  wears  slacks. 

The  Bobs  Wears  Slacks 

Slacks  are  the  practical  thing 
to  wear  when  your  office  is  a 
couch  or,  at  times,  a  wheel  chair. 
That’s  how  it  is  with  the  boss  of 
the  Big  Three. 

The  Big  Three  is  the  company 
designation  for  the  McAlister 
cartoon  syndicates.  There  are 
three  of  them — the  A  &  M  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Inc.;  the  R.  W. 
McAlister  Co.,  Inc.,  and  J.  Reed 
King  Syndicate,  Inc. 

And  presently  two  new  Mc¬ 
Alister  enterprises  are  a-born- 
ing.  One  will  be  the  Amac  Com¬ 
pany,  a  new  departure  in  syndi¬ 
cate  advertising  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  cartoon  service.  The 
second  enterprise  (or  fifth,  for 
the  whole  group)  will  be  a  new 
national  advertising  agency  in 
Dallas,  to  be  called  the  Aee  and 
Mac  McAlister  Agency. 

“I  just  sit  here  in  bed  and 
dream  things  up,”  said  Aee  Mc¬ 
Alister.  She  knows  how  to  smile 
despite  the  pain  she  lives  in. 

Six  years  ago,  Aee  ( pro¬ 
nounced  simply  “A”)  and  R.  W. 
(Mac)  McAlister  were  in  the 
cartoon  syndicate  business  in 
New  York.  Their  offices  were 
in  tne  McGraw-Hill  Building. 
They  had  an  elegant  penthouse 
on  the  19th  floor  of  the  London 
Terrace  apartments. 

Invalid  from  Arthritis 

Then  arthritis  in  an  acute 
form  made  Mrs.  McAlister  an 
invalid.  She  tried  for  a  while 
to  carry  on  by  telephone  from 
the  penthouse.  She  was  the  di¬ 
rector  of  production  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  the  syndicate, 
while  her  husband  handled  the 
sales  organization.  Her  illness 


Aee  McAlister 

They  had  been  in  the  cartoon 
advertising  business  since  1929, 
and  had  built  up  an  impressive 
volume.  They  were  doing  per¬ 
haps  $250,000  a  year.  They 
closed  out.  With  Mac’s  Pierce 
Arrow  and  Aee’s  Lincoln,  and 
chauffeurs,  they  headed  for 
Texas  and  a  gentler  climate. 

Aee’s  family  was  in  Dallas, 
and  she  and  Mac  obtained  a 
room  in  a  downtown  Dallas 
apartment  hotel,  the  Sanger. 
Their  big  interest  was  in  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  arth¬ 
ritis. 

'Let's  Start  Up  Again' 
Except  for  a  spell  of  six 
weeks  on  crutches,  Mrs.  McAl¬ 
ister  has  lived  mostly  in  bed. 
Since  last  October,  she  has  been 
able  to  get  about  increasingly 
in  a  wheel  chair.  Early  this 
year  she  made  a  trip  to  the 
West  Coast  for  an  organization 
meeting  there,  and  this  sum¬ 
mer  she  will  travel  back  to 
New  York  for  her  first  visit  in 
nearly  six  years. 

The  Macs  had  been  in  Dallas 
nearly  a  year  when  one  day  Aee 
said  to  her  husband.  “Mac,  let’s 
start  up  again.”  Skeptical  at 
first.  Mac  was  won  to  the  idea 
by  his  wife’s  eagerness.  Their 
hotel  room  was  the  office. 

Mrs.  Mac  overcame  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  her  own  bedridden  con¬ 
dition  as  well  as  wartime  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  She  gradual¬ 
ly  rebuilt  the  lines  of  the  old 
companies.  By  telephone  and  in 
bedside  conferences  she  super¬ 
vised  the  work.  Mac  started 
building  a  sales  force  anew. 

Bathtub  in  Every  Office 
The  Macs  expanded  by  tak¬ 
ing  over  adjoining  hotel  rooms 
as  they  became  available.  Now 
they  have  11  rooms  comprising 
more  than  an  entire  hotel  wing. 
Theirs  is  probably  the  only 
large  company  in  the  United 
States  which  can  claim  the  dis¬ 


tinction  of  having  a  bathtub  in 
every  office. 

In  three  years,  the  McAlisters 
regained  and  outstripped  their 
former  position  in  the  cartoon 
advertising  syndicate  field. 
Their  Big  Three  affiliated — and 
competing  —  companies  have  a 
total  of  about  100  different  car¬ 
toon  lines. 

Their  cartoon  characters  like 
Mile-a-Minute  Marty  or  Mickey 
and  His  Ma  or  the  glamorous 
Cherry  Sundae  may  well  be  as 
familiar  to  as  large  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  audience  as  non¬ 
commercial  comic  strip  celeb¬ 
rities.  For  the  McAlister  car¬ 
toons  appear  in  an  estimated 
75"c  of  all  United  States  cities 
and  towns  having  dailies  or 
weeklies. 

A  Growing  Appeal 

Most  of  the  business  is  done 
in  towns  of  under  100,000  popu¬ 
lations.  Between  12,000  and 
15.000  merchants  look  to  Big 
Three  cartoons  to  carry  their 
advertising  message  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities. 

Indications  are  that  cartoon 
advertising  has  a  growing  ap¬ 
peal. 

“American  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  developed  a  lively  ap¬ 
petite  for  comics,”  Mrs.  Mac 
said. 

“This  field  is  still  new,  and 
publishers  as  well  as  advertisers 
are  increasingly  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impact  of  cartoons  in 
terms  of  reader  interest.  We 
see  a  widening  horizon  for  car¬ 
toon  advertising.” 

Cartoons  Boost  Sales 

Recently,  a  druggist  in  the 
town  of  Bossier  City  in  Louis¬ 
iana  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Big 
Three  sales  manager.  He  re¬ 
called  the  occasion  three  years 
earlier  when  the  salesman 
walked  into  the  then  almost  va¬ 
cant  store  and  sold  the  owner 
on  the  value  of  cartoon  adver¬ 
tising. 

“And  I  firmly  believe,” 
wrote  the  druggist,  “that  the 
finest  investment  ever  made  in 
my  business  was  the  day  I 
turned  my  advertising  problems 
over  to  you.”  He  reported  his 
annual  sales  had  gone  from  less 
than  $20,000  to  more  than  $100,- 
000. 

In  Dallas,  there  are  about  55 
persons  on  the  staff  of  the  Big 
Three  companies.  Some  are  in 
the  hotel  offices,  others  in  a  near¬ 
by  building  purchased  by  the 
McAlisters  to  house  their  pro¬ 
duction  department.  Through¬ 
out  the  country,  250  salesmen 
hold  Big  Three  franchises.  A 
West  Coast  division  office  is  at 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  McAlister’s  influence 
permeates  the  organization. 
Three  telephones  are  at  her  bed¬ 
side.  An  interoffice  communi¬ 
cations  box  allows  her  to  tune 
in  on  any  of  the  offices  and 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


With  really  productive  years 
ahead,  at  36  I  seek  opportunity  to 
settle  down,  help  build  community 
with  conservative,  intelligent,  pene¬ 
trative  editing.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  key.  long  tenure  eili- 
lorial  and  administrative  positions 
(newspaper  and  magaaine)  in  Mid¬ 
west.  New  York,  Washington.  Pre¬ 
fer  Man.-iging.  News,  Sunday  editor¬ 
ship,  with  eventual  part  ownership 
if  city  small.  Box  7432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation-'wise, 
Washington  is 
the  only  great 
city  in  America 
that  can  be 
bought  safely 
and  profitably  as 
a  package,  with¬ 
out  recourse  to 
statistical  analy¬ 
ses  of  income 
groups. 

Economically,  it 
is  the  epitome  of 
middle-income 
solidarity  and 
stability. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  ^reat  circulation. 


Editor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  .  260,912 

The  STAR  .  .  .  214,212 

Th«  POST  .  .  .  165,554 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,26] 

as  of  March  31,  15*47 

WASHINGTON,  D-  C. 


National  Representative 
GEO.A.McDEVlTTC0. 
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Worried  about  ^oilring  sales  costs?  Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are.  But  lots  of  tbcni  arc  tindin|(  the 
clue  to  lower  costs,  more  stable  profits,  by 
looking  at  markets  locally— imv  h\  one— in¬ 
stead  of  ill  the  mass. 

A  top  life  insurance  company  found,  for 
instance,  that  81.9/’f>  of  its  advertising  dollars 
were  going  into  45  states  that  produce  only 
.53.7%  of  its  customers— while  only  three 
itates  provide  46.3%.  or  nearly  half,  of  all 
the  policyholders  on  its  hooks. 

Why?  Simply  that  markets  are  different 
because  people  are  different.  Their  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator  is  that  every  sale  you  make 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  local  dealer  or  agent. 

That's  what  makes  newspaper  advertisind 
so  useful  an  answer  to'  today's'  problem  of 
cutting  sales  costs.  With  newspapers,  you  gei 
precision  control.  You  go  after  sales  when 
and  when  you  can  get  them  most  easily,  me/ 
profitably.  / 


All  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL"  AD  IN  BACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OF  SERIES  PUBLISHED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING.  A.N.P.A. 
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Paul  Bellamy  Marks 
40  Years  in  Cleveland 

By  Herman  Bonchek 

CLEVELAND,  O— Paul  Bell¬ 


amy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  hearing  of  trib¬ 
utes  of  esteem  planned  to  mark 
the  40th  anniversary  of  his  join¬ 
ing  the  staff,  remarked: 

“Why  for  me?  We've  got  men 
who  have  served  the  paper  long¬ 
er  than  that." 

In  this  typical  shifting  of  the 
limelight  to  others,  Bellamy  ap¬ 
peared  unaware  of  the  peculiar, 
time-transcending  quality  of  his 
own  identification  with  the  Plain 
Dealer.  If  ever  a  man's  work 
reflected  his  personality,  the 
Plain  Dealer  today  mirrors 
Bellamy’s. 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  its  19 
years  under  Bellamy's  helm  as 
editor  has  attained  new  peaks 
of  prestige  and  achievement. 

Proud  of  Professional  Rank 

In  that  period,  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  acquired  controlling 
interests  in  three  broadcasting 
stations  in  Cleveland,  Akron  and 
Columbus  and  a  minority  inter¬ 
est  in  WKBN  at  Youngstown, 
purchased  the  Cleveland  News, 
afternoon  daily,  and  built  the 
finest  art  gravure  plant  of  its 
kind  between  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

But  beyond  this,  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff  is  prouder  of  the 
editor's  rank  on  a  national  scale. 


His  services  to  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  election  as  its  pres¬ 
ident  for  1933-34.  And  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Associated 
Press  may  be  measured  by  his 
election  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  1935  and  his  elevation 
to  the  executive  committee  in 

1938. 

For  his  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism,  even  before 
wartime  tasks  swelled  the  total, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  (Litt.D.)  in 

1939,  Oberlin  College  another 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  in 
1941,  and  Kent  State  University 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D. )  de¬ 
gree  in  1942. 

Played  Truant  for  Few  Years 

After  40  years  with  the  Plain 
Dealer — minus  a  brief  period  of 
what  he  terms  “truancy” — 
Bellamy,  vital,  vigorous  and  a 
prodigious  worker  at  62.  talks, 
breathes,  lives  and  loves  most 
the  job  of  getting  out  each  edi¬ 
tion  better  than  the  last. 

A  newspaper,  Bellamy  once 
said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  is 
like  a  person.  From  day  to  day 
it  develops  its  character  and  like 
a  person  acquires  a  reputation. 

In  its  courteous  bearing  tojts 


readers,  the  Plain  Dealer  fol¬ 
lows  its  editor's  personal  man¬ 
ner  as  it  also  does  in  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  its  conversational-toned 
editorial  columns.  The  Plain 
Dealer,  like  Bellamy,  is  not 
shrill  and  Bellamy  is  plainer 
than  the  Plain  Dealer. 

"The  newspapers  I  like,"  says 
Bellamy,  “are  not  shrill.  They 
are  not  constantly  nagging  over 
little  peccadilloes.  When  they 
strike,  they  strike  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blow.  They  try  to 
keep  things  in  perspective. 

“It's  harder  for  an  editor  often 
to  keep  his  shirt  on  than  to  take 
it  off  and  wave  it  in  the  market¬ 
place.  It's  much  easier  to  edit  a 
sensational  paper  than  it  is  to 
edit  a  constructive  paper." 

Polite  Editorial  Policy 

He  says  the  Plain  Dealer  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  not  “to  ram  its 
opinions  down  somebody’s 
throat”  The  Plain  Dealer,  he 
says,  "believes  the  proper  way 
to  present  editorial  opinions  is 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  discusses  issues  with  a 
friend  asking  ‘don't  you  think 
this  is  so?'  or  stating  his  belief 
and  ending  with  ‘I  hope  you'll 
agree  with  me.’  ” 

If  a  newspaper  is  arrogant  and 
didactic,  Bellamy  asserts,  it  will 
lose  the  respect  of  its  readers. 
If  it  is  honest,  sincere,  unpre¬ 
tentious,  it  may  not  always  win 
agreement  but  it  will  command 
respect  and  a  hearing. 

“The  Plain  Dealer  assumes," 
says  Bellamy,  “that  people  will 
do  their  best  and  will  try  to  do 
things  right — until  proven  dif¬ 


Paul  Bellamy 

ferently.  The  Plain  Dealer  doe 
not  want  to  be  a  nagging 
to  public  oflicials.” 

In  1938,  upon  the  admission 
of  Eric  C.  Hopwood,  his  pred 
ecessor  as  editor,  to  the  Ohio 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  Bell 
amy  in  the  main  address  de 
scribed  “the  editor  who  come 
near  to  being  the  ideal"  as  ok 
who  “never  stops  learning,  nevor 
stops  observing,  never  stop 
reading,  never  stops  drivinj 
himself  to  an  ever  wider  and 
wider  grasp  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.” 

Bellamy,  say  the  Plain  Dealer 
oldtimers,  unwittingly— or,  in 
the  modern  psychological  trend 
of  expression,  subconsciously- 
was  describing  himself. 

His  omnivorous  reading  habit 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  WRITERS 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  writers  have  taken 
the  lion’s  share  of  awards  in  the  Washington  State  Press  Club’s  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  excellence  in  journalism.  Out  of  six  awards  given  to  Washington 
State  dailies,  Post-Intelligencer  reporters  took  three  .  .  .  first  prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  going  to  William  Schulze,  second  award  to  John  Jarvis  and 
first  prize  in  feature  writing  to  Frank  Lynch.  Good  writing  makes  good  read¬ 
ing  . . .  another  reason  why  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  the  Great  Newspaper 
of  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Fishing  for  profits  getting  tougher?  Then  maybe  it’s  time 
to  forget  the  mythical  ‘“nationar*  market— and  focus  on  the 
local  markets  that  produce  your  easiest. most  profitable  sales. 

Take  the  timely  topic  of  travel— California  vacations,  for 
instance.  Ponder  the  difference  in  cost-per-sale  between  the 
10  states  (all  but  Illinois  west  of  the  Mississippi)  that  con¬ 
tribute  tivo-thirds  of  all  California’s  motoring  visitors— and 
the  38  other  states,  not  one  of  which  proiluces  even  3%  of 
the  total. 


With  almost  any  product,  you'll  find  markets  differing 
widely.  But  with  newspaper  advertising  you  can  exploit  the 
differences— trim  your  costs  with  controlled  concentration  on 
the  markets  where  sales  come  easiest. 


Through  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  business  analysis 
staff,  the  newspaper  industry  offers  you  today  a  host  of  local 
facts  to  help  make  your  advertising  and  marketing  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Why  not  phone  or  write  about  it— today? 


AMERICAN  NCWSPARER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 


prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Indianapolis  News  In  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Paul  Bellamy 

continued  from  page  18 


and  scholarly  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems  date  back  to  childhood 
days.  Born  in  Chicopee  Falls, 
a  manufacturing  center  near 
Springfield,  Mass,  on  Dec.  26, 
1884,  young  Bellamy  underwent 
extracurricular  training  by  his 
famous  father,  Edward  Bellamy, 
author  of  “Looking  Backward” 
and  other  widely  read  books. 
When  the  other  boys  went  swim¬ 
ming,  or  played  ball,  he  had  to 
labor  with  Ridpath's  five-volume 
History  of  the  World,”  digest 
Gibbon’s  six-volume  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire” 
and  study  Plutarch’s  “Lives”  as 
a  "breathing  spell.” 

13  When  Father  Died 

He  was  13  when  his  father 
died.  A  vision  of  his  future 
would  have  greatly  cheered 
Bellamy  when  at  18  he  worked 
the  summer  at  $5.50  a  week  in  a 
Chicopee  Falls  cotton  tnill  to 
help  put  himself  through  Har¬ 
vard  in  three  years  with  a 
magna  cum  laude.  While  fellow 
students  talked  of  the  jobs  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  in  their  fathers’ 
banks  and  textile  mills,  Bellamy 
worried  about  what  to  turn  to 
for  a  living. 

Turning  to  writing,  his  father’s 
profession,  he  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Union.  After  two  years,  he  was 
offered  a  job  on  the  Springfield 
Republican.  The  editor  stressed 
the  prestige  in  working  for  so 
illustrious  a  paper  and  offered 
S8  a  week. 

“I  started  two  years  ago  for 
$8  a  week,”  Bellamy  protested, 
“and  I'm  now  getting  $14.  Why 
should  I  drop  back  to  $8.” 

“In  the  whole  country,”  the 
publisher  said  impressively, 
“there’s  only  one  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican.” 

‘Only  One  Paul  Bellamy' 

“In  the  whole  country,”  young 
Bellamy  replied,  “there  is  only 
one  Paul  Bellamy  and  I  shall 
have  to  look  after  him.” 

Richard  T.  F.  Harding,  now  an 
economics  columnist  on  the 
Plain  Dealer,  had  moved  from 
the  Springfield  Union  to  the 
Cleveland  paper  and  lined  the 
way  for  Bellamy,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  become  engaged  and  was 
desperate  to  earn  more,  to  join 
the  staff  at  $18  a  week. 

Harding  recalls  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Bellamy  plunged 
into  his  reportorial  assignments. 
Bellamy’s  eyes  sparkle  in  recall¬ 
ing  those  days. 

“That  was  the  era  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  famous  mayor,  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  crusading  to  clean  up 
corrupt  politics.  There  was  the 
fight  over  the  three  cent  carfare 
and  men  could  talk  their  head 
off  until  they  bloodied  each 
others’  noses.  There  were  mid¬ 
night  raids  on  traction  crews, 
court  battles  over  injunctions, 
rallies,  debates,  scoops  and  dead¬ 
lines.  It  was  hectic,  lively, 
wonderful,  heady  for  a  young 
reporter.  I  loved  it  from  the 
first  moment.” 

After  a  year  as  reporter,  Bell¬ 
amy  mov^  to  the  copy  desk. 
Hopwood  was  city  editor. 

Bellamy  put  in  scandalous 


hours  and  not  only  observed, 
listened,  asked  questions  and 
made  friends  in  the  various 
other  editorial  departments  but  ' 
invaded  the  composing  room,  , 
business  and  advertising  offices 
and  sought  learning  and  knowl-  ; 
edge  about  the  ways  of  news-  j 
papers  even  in  the  circulation  I 
department. 

When  in  1909,  two  years  after 
Bellamy’s  arrival,  Hopwood  was  1 
moved  to  night  editor,  Bellamy, 
on  the  march  to  his  career,  was 
named  city  editor.  | 

Bellamy’s  promotion  puzzled 
some  of  his  friends  on  the  staff.  | 
"I  can’t  understand  it,  Paul,”  i 
one  reporter  said,  “you  know  1 
I  can  write  a  news  story  better  | 
than  you  can.”  I 

Bellamy  blithely  agreed  and  , 
continued  to  agree  as  others  j 
claimed  superiority  in  some 
specialty. 

“How  come,”  they  chorused  at 
last,  “you  are  the  one  they 
picked?”  i 

“I  don’t  question  any  of  you,”  i 
Bellamy  replied,  “when  you  ' 
claim  to  know  more  about  some 
field  that  I  do.  But  there’s  one  I 
field  that  I  know  more  about  | 
than  you  fellows  do — that’s  the  j 
whole  works  put  together.”  I 
Bellamy  left  the  Plain  Dealer  | 
in  1916  to  become  an  executive  ! 
in  a  Chicago  publishing  firm  for  ! 
two  years — long  enough  to  get 
a  perspective  on  the  newspaper  | 
business  and  to  learn  that  its  | 
lure  for  him  was  irresistible.  ; 

After  enlisting  and  serving  in  | 
the  Army,  he  returned  to  the  ; 
Plain  Dealer  in  1919  as  a  special 
writer  and  a  year  later  became  | 
managing  editor  under  Hop-  | 
wood.  I 

Saves  Human  Interest  I 

During  the  following  eight  I 
years  while  the  war  of  the  tab-  | 
loids  was  being  waged  in  New  1 
York  and  sensationalism  reached 
new  peaks  in  the  Hall-Mills  and 
Snyder-Gray  murder  cases,  ; 
while  the  country  went  agog  | 
over  the  Dempsey-Tunney  epic  | 
at  Chicago  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors  stood  by  for  the  Lindbergh  j 
flash.  Bellamy  and  Hopwood  | 
grew  closer  together  though  ' 
they  often  tugged  over  news 
presentation  with  Bellamy  fre-  I 
quently  pleading  for  a  chance  I 
“without  being  vulgar  to  let  me  | 
liven  up  the  paper.”  ; 

Bellamy  maintained  the  peo-  | 
pie  wanted  “their  meat  a  lot 
rawer”  than  Hopwood,  the  aus-  j 
tere  purist,  was  willing  to  serve  i 
it.  1 

Bellamy  hacked  the  dirt  out  i 
of  the  sexy  murders  but  kept  j 
the  human  interest.  He  never  j 
was  afraid  to  play  up  a  good  I 
story  or  to  allow  it  plenty  of  | 
space  He  maintained,  as  he  i 
does  yet,  that  a  blanket  “cut  the  ! 
story”  rule  meant  “applying  the 
Procrustean  bed  theory  to  all  ^ 
news  stories.” 

And  in  1928  when  Hopwood  j 
suddenly  died,  Bellamy  entered 
his  career  as  editor  as  zestfully 
as  21  years  earlier  he  had  started 
on  the  paper  as  a  reporter. 

His  getting  up  out  of  bed  to 
get  the  opposition  paper  as  soon 
as  it  hit  the  stands  (before  the 
opposition  paper  folded),  his 
taking  home  of  proposed  edi- 

( Continued  on  page  22) 


Houston  I 
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Leads  The  Southi 


Metropolitan  Morkot^^ 

Population 

Retail  Soles 

NetEfscii,, 

laciei 

HOUSTON . 

Horrit,  Tsxoi 

699,900 

$500,075,000 

$605,911,0(10 

NEW  ORLEANS . 

Jelftrion,  St.  Bernard  ond  Orleons,  lo. 

643,500 

481,218,000 

730553j)(» 

NORFOLK . 

Elirobeth  City,  Norfolk,  Warwick  ond  Princeis  Anne,  Vo. 

601,700 

329,463,000 

557,055,000 

ATLANTA . 

OeKolb  and  Fulton,  Go. 

593,200 

456,712,000 

569,265,000 

DALLAS . 

Oolloi,  Texas 

564,400 

463,480,000 

638,319,000 

Louisville’ . 

Jefferson,  Ky.,  and  Clork  and  Floyd,  Ind. 

558,300 

376,112,000 

669,692,000 

BIRMINGHAM . 

Jefferson,  Alo. 

534,800 

316,658,000 

504,176,000 

MEMPHIS . 

Shelby,  Tenn. 

430,700 

311,356,000 

549,970,000 

SAN  ANTONIO . 

Bexar,  Texas 

402,600 

260,330,000 

439,262,000 

FORT  WORTH . 

314,000 

250,433,000 

403,201,000  . 

Tgrrant,  T^kos 


Pepwiotion,  R«toil  Solti,  otd  Ntt  Efftcfivt  Iwying  Incomt  figwrti  inclwd#  oil  cowntiti  (iiiltd  btlow  Mch  til|))  aW 
mokt  up  it!  mttropolilon  orto.  All  figurti  ort  from  Soft!  Monogomtof'i  onnuol  Swrvty  of  ivytitg  Hwm.  Ihf  N, 
1947.  (Copr.  1947,  Soft!  Mowogtmtof;  fwrtHor  rtprodoction  not  Ikomod.) 


Yes,  Houston  leads  the  SJouth  .  .  .  and  The  Chronicle  leads  in 
Houston.  To  know  and  sell  the  Houston  market,  keep  these  facts 
in  mind:  ( 1 )  Houston,  the  South’s  largest  and  richest  market,  is 
growing  rapidly  —  but  its  growth  is  a  sound  growth.  (2)  The 
Houston  Chronicle  provides  advertisers  with  a  single  medium  which 
reaches  all  corners  and  levels  of  this  market  with  rare  efficiency. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  The  Chronicle  for  34  consecutive 
years  has  been  first  among  Houston  newspapers  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation.  ^  ^ 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Jim  f. 


Says  Mrs.  Gladys  Davis,  Marks  Isaacs  Department  Store 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (92% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market--growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  12,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946. 


Your 

New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.. 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

PUILISHER  for  Jm  7.  1747 


NEW  ORLEANS 

ITKM 

RALPH  NICHOLSON.  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 


Si3^ 


»«,000 


119,000 


93,000 


it  has  the  vision  to  see  what's  needed--and  the  courage  to 
battle  for  what's  right. 

"And  the  same  characteristics  that  make  the  Item  my  favorite 
newspaper  also  make  it  an  ideal  advertising  medium  for  a  store 
like  ours.  It  is  particularly  influential  with  high-type 
customers  in  the  market  for 
leading  national  brands  we 
feature . 

"For  the  past  three  years, 
we've  relied  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  on  the  Item  for  all  our 
major  promotions." 

/  t 


MRS.  GLADYS  DAVIS 
Manager,  Millinery  Department 
Marks  Isoacs  Department  Store 


"1  like  the  ITEM  because  .  . 


Continued  from  front  cover 

Brilliance  can  achieve  success.  Only  character  can  re¬ 
tain  it.  Owned  and  published  today  by  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  founder  of  its  greatness,  the  Tribune  re- 
aflirms  its  steadfast  devotion  to  the  principles  basic  to 
its  growth  to  leadership  as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read 
newspaper.  _  — 


Presented  in  the  following  three  pages  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  first  century  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  Chicago  and  the  nation. 

As  the  record  makes  plain,  the  editorial  qualities  which 
build  deepest  interest  and  attachment  among  readen 
produce  the  best  results  for  advertisers. 


Some  highlights  of  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


1 847  The  Chicago  Tribune  was  founded  June 
10.  In  its  first  issue  it  declared:  “The 
Chicago  Tribune  will  be  neutral  in  nothing; 
it  will  be  independent  in  everything.’’  Cir¬ 
culation:  400. 

1849  The  Tribune  became  the  first 


1862  The  first  known 
“scoop”  in  Tribune  hirtay 
was  the  publication  of  the 
news  of  the  capture  of 
Island  Number  10  fromtk 
Confederates. 

186.1 


news- 

)t47^ci\kaao  Tribvn*  P®P^r  in  the  west  to  install  telegrafic  news 
FoonStd  r»>w  10  service.  Circulation:  1,000. 

1850  The  Tribune  replaced  its  handpress  with  an  Adams 
“power  press,”  the  first  in  Chicago.  A  pony  yoked  to  a  re¬ 
volving  shaft  furnished  the  power. 

1853  The  'Tribune  plant  was  raided  and  damaged  by  thugs 
hired  by  wildcat  bankers  exposed  by  the  'Tribune. 

1854  News  items,  delivered  by  telegraf,  train,  stage  coach 
and  lake  ferry,  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  'Trib¬ 
une.  'They  were  printed  under 

byline  “Associated  Press.” 

Joseph  Medill  acquired 
an  interest  the  'Tribune. 

'The  first  copper-faced  type 

ever  used  in  Illinois  was  in- 

stalled  in  the  'Tribune  com- 

posing  room.  'The  'Tribune  in- 

stalled  a  real  power  press.  It 

was  a  Hoe,  driven  by  steam, 

and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  ▼ 

llhnoiB.  Circulation:  3,000.  '  ^ 

.  «•  »  ..  y855  — MWiH  fribvrt*. 

1856  Charles  H.  Ray,  editor 

of  the  'Tribune,  presided  over  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
Illinois  convention  of  anti-slavery  newspapers. 

1858  The  'Tribune  reported  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates  in 
full,  a  hitherto  unheard-of  feat  in  American  journalism. 

1859  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  'Tribune  saying;  “I  owe  it  (the 
'Tribune)  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  fear  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  repay.” 

1860  In  an  editorial  on  February  16,  the  'Tribune  called  for 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 

1861  The  'Tribune  was  incorporated  for  $200,000,  February 
15,  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  'The  'Tribune  absorbed  the  “Chicago 
Democrat,”  Chicago’s  oldest  newspaper  (founded  1833).  'Tim 
was  the  last  merger  in  'Tribune  history.  'The  first  Sunday 
'Tribune  was  issued  May  26.  Circulation:  Daily,  18,000;  Sun¬ 
day  not  available. 


Federal  troops  guard¬ 
ed  the  Tribune  building 
against  threats  of  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Copperheads. 

1 864  fpijg  Tribune  exposed 
a  plot  to  firee  Confederate 
prisoners  from  Camp  Douglas,  situat^  in  the  vicinity  of  35tli 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago.  'The  first  full- 
page  advertisment  in  the  'Tribune  was  printed,  August  2S. 
Responding  to  'Tribune  editorials,  various  Midwest  states  en¬ 
acted  laws  granting  soldiers  in  the  field  permission  to  vote  in 
the  second  Lincoln  election. 

1 865  Joseph  Medill  called  a  meeting  of  editors  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  form  the  “Western  Associated  Press,"  fore- 
rurmer  of  today’s  “AP.” 

1 869  The  'Tribune  erected  its  first  building,  a  four-story  struc¬ 
ture  at  Dearborn  and  Madison  Streets.  Joseph  Medill  was 
chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  wUch  formulated 
the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870. 

1 870  President  Grant  appointed  Joseph  Medill  as  one  of  to 
first  members  of  the  newly  created  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

*871  A  'Tribune  editorial  on  September  10  warned  of  to 
danger  of  disastrous  fires  because  of  the  inflammable  nature 
of  most  of  Chicago’s  buildings.  On  October  9,  the  'Tribune 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire.  'Two  days  lato  to 
^ - -  'Tribune  printed  its  histone 


^460— '  rrtbvn«  coded  for  nominoHon  of  lincofn. 


“Chicago  Shall  Rise  ^ain 
editorial.  Joseph  Medill  wM 
elected 


'reconstruction' 

Chicago. 

The  Tribune  moved 
larger  bi^* 
ing  erected  on  the  site  of  to 
one  destroyed  in  1871.  ^ 

>?■  -wM  Sunday  Tribune  increased  ib 
>$6i-nn»  iuu,  Sunday  Tribuna pubiithad.  size  from  eight  to  ten  pages- 


P*^f7  circulation:  Daily y  84^000;  Sunday y  779,000. 

jk  1  VO  1  Line  O’  Type  or  Two,”  the  Tribune’s 

w  famous  daily  column  of  wit,  humor  and  senti¬ 

ment  in  prose  and  verse,  was  launched  by 
d  Moxor  or  Chicago  Bert  Leston  Taylor  (“B.L.T.”). 

1'MI2  "phe  Tribune  erected  its  first  skyscraper  home,  the  17- 
story  building  at  Dearborn  and  Madison  Streets. 

1  vo.t  Newsprint  color  printing  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Tribune  when,  on  March  27,  the  daily  feature,  “Poems  You 
Ought  to  Know,”  was  printed  in  black  and  red.  The  first 
Page  1  cartoon  printed  in  two  colors  was  McCutcheon’s 
of  September  27,  printed  in  red  and  black. 

The  front  page  of  the  Tribune  of  December!  1 /t'p  ' 
31  contain^  nothing  but  the  names  of  thet 
575  dead  and  missing  in  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
fire  of  the  day  before.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
the  Tribune  invited  leading  architects,  engineers, 
builders  and  others  to  form  a  committee  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  making  such  fires  impossible,  mg 
Many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee 
were  not  only  embodied  in  Chicago’s  building 
code  but  in  those  of  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

*  On  January  22,  the  Tribune  printed  its 
first  advert  isment  in  two  colors  — a  five-column 
advertisment  placed  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Annual 
average  circulation:  Daily,  127,000;  Sunday,  216,000. 

IV()6  phe  Tribune  captured  Paul  Stensland,  absconding  Chi¬ 
cago  banker,  in  Tangier,  Morocco.  The  Tribune  Ice  Fund  was 
instituted  to  provide  the  needy  with  ice  during  the  summer 
months. 

I  VOX 


is74  Joseph  Medill  obtained  a  controling  in-  ^ 
tertst  in  the  Tribune. 

l''Tfc  The  Tribune  scooped  all  newspapers 
with  the  story  of  an  attempt  to  steal  Lincoln’s 
body  from  its  tomb  in  Springfield.  nn-  Voi.ph  m«/.i 

ISM  One  of  the  greatest  feats  in  newspaper  history  took 
place  on  Sunday,  May  21,  when  the  Tribune  printed  a  special 
Ifrpage  supplement  containing  the  complete  text  of  the  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Annual  average  cir¬ 
culation:  Daily,  26,000;  Sunday,  33,000. 

ISSI  The  Tribune  installed  its  first  telephones — two  instru¬ 
ments. 

1HS5  Daily  illustrations  of  news  and  features  became  a  regular 
practice.  Most  of  the  illustrations  were  line  drawings;  a  few 
were  printed  from  chalk  plates.  Annual  average  circulation: 
Daily,  36,000;  Sunday,  55,000. 

ISSb  The  Tribune  began  its  long  and  successful  fight  to  pre¬ 
vent  Charles  T.  Yerkes  from  getting  a  stranglehold  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  street  transportation  system. 

1887  The  Tribune  started  its  engraving  department,  De¬ 
cember  25. 

1888  The  Tribune,  altho  ^ 

supporting  Benjamin  Har-  "jc  ft —  ... 

risen  in  the  presidential 

campaign,  vigorously  at-  ; 

tacked  the  high  tariff  poll- 

cies  advocated  by  the  Re-  : 

1889  The  Tribune  fought 

age  Canal  project  which,  in  '  .1^ 

Older  to  provide  Chicago  ^ 

with  an  adequate  sewage 
disposal  system,  caused  the 
Chicago  river  to  flow  back¬ 
wards.  Joseph  Medill  made  several  visits  to  Springfield  to 
argue  for  the  passage  of  legislation  needed  to  put  this  project 
into  effect. 

1890  The  Sunday  Tribune  became  a  40- page  newspaper. 
Annual  average  circulation .  Daily,  61,000;  Sunday,  75,000. 

1892  The  Tribune  installed  new  presses— the  first  of  their 
kind  ever  built—  capable  of  printing  72,000  eight-page  pajiers 
per  hour. 

I89J  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  secured  for  Chicago 
largely  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Tribune,  0|3ened  May  1. 

1895  \  vigorously  prosecuted  Tribune  campaign  prevented  a 
corrupt  city  council  from  giving  unfair  franchises  to  the  Ogden 
Gas  and  Cosmopolitan  Electric  companies.  The  Tribune  in- 
staUed  its  first  typesetting  machines,  a  battery  of  12. 

*897  The  Tribune  printed  its  first  halftone  reproduction, 
March  21.  Color  printing  first  appeared  in  the  Tribune  in  its 
special  Golden  Jubilee  issue,  June  10.  Annual  average  cir¬ 
culation:  Daily,  87,000;  Sunday,  148,000. 

1898  'The  Tribune  scooped  the  world  with  the  news  of  Dewey's 
victory  at  Manila  Bay. 

*8^^  The  Tribune,  in  cooperation  with  Professerr  Jerome 
Green  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  staged  on  the 
lake  front  an  experiment 
which  resulted  in  the  first 
ship-to-shore  wireless  mes- 
Mge  ever  sent  in  America. 

The  Tribune  initiated  the 
Sane  Fourth”  movement. 

Joseph  Medill  died  March  16. 

*******  Comics  in  color  became 
a  regular  feature  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune.  Annual  average 

(OITOR  A  PUBLIS 


1997  —  firstpoper  mill  ut  1912; 

fiesf  timberlond  191.$  . 


On  February  4,  the  Tribune  printed  the  first  dispatch 
ever  sent  by  wireless  telling  of  a  rescue  at  sea— that  of  the 
burning  frater,  “St.  Cuthbert.” 

*******  As  a  result  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  “Vox  Pop” 
column,  the  Tribune  inaugurated  the  famous  “Good  Fellow” 
movement .  To  arouse  interest  in  developing  the  Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf  waterway,  the  Tribune  printed  special  editions  in 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

Robert  R.  McCor- 

mick  became  president  of 

the  Tribune  Company.  The 

employes’  pension  plan,  the 
' 

umn. 


l898-~  Wo'/d  scoop  of  n 
Manila  Boy  victory. 


col- 

Triend  of  the 
People”  department  and  a 
number  of  new  women’s 
features  were  launched .  The 
slogan,  “World’s  Greatest 
Newspaper”  was  registered. 
Following  exposures  of  cor¬ 
ruption  first  made  public  by  the  Tribune,  VVilliam  Lorimer  of 
Illinois  was  unseated  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Annual 
average  circulation:  Daily,  241,000;  Sunday,  352,000. 

1912  The  Tribune’s  first  pafier  mill  was  built  at  Thorold, 
Ontario.  The  “Friend  in  Need”  department  was  started.  The 
Tribune  formulated  its  stringent  financial  advertising  code, 
the  first  of  its  kind  devised  by  a  newspa|)er.  Successful  drives 
against  clairvoyants  and  quacks  were  launched  by  the  Trib¬ 
une.  The  .kmerican  Medical  .Association  reprinted  for  national 
distribution  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Tribune  crusade 
against  “Men’s  s|)ecialists.” 

1914  Tribune  corres|X)ndents  and  photografers  were  rushed 
to  the  fronts  in  World  War  I.  The  “Investors’  Guide”  de¬ 
partment  was  started. 

1915  The  Tribune  acquired  its  first  timberlands  on  the  Rocky 
River,  Quebec.  The  first  Tribune  rotogravure  section  ap¬ 
peared,  March  14.  Annual  average  circulation:  Daily,  348,000; 
Sunday,  ,560,000. 

19H)  The  Tribune  published  the  serial  story  “1917,”  written 
to  convince  America  of  the  necessity  for  military  prepared- 


^9)9  — New  York  News  launched 


1902  — Tribune  erected  new  home 
ot  Modiion  and  Dearborn  Streets. 


ness.  Construction  of  the  timberland  town 
of  Shelter  Bay  began. 

1917  A  total  of  268  Tribune  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  its  co-editors  and  publishers,  Robert 
R.  McCormick  and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
joined  the  armed  forces.  The  AEF  edition  of 
the  Tribune  began  publication  in  Paris,  July 
4.  The  Tribune  held  its  first  Silver  Skates  Derby  and  the 
“Gumps”  made  their  bow  as  the  first  daily  comic  strip. 

191S  The  Tribune  established  the  first  permanent  foreign 
news  service  staffed  exclusively  by  Americans.  Frederick  Smith 
of  the  Tribune  was  the  first  American  correspondent  to  reach 
Berlin  following  the  Armistice.  Initiated  on  ^ptember  22,  an 
editorial  “platform”  appeared  every  day. 

1919  Entire  profits  of  AEF  Tribune  were  turned  over  to  Gen. 
Pershing  for  distribution  among  army  welfare  activities.  Henry 
Ford  sued  the  Tribune  for  libel  and  asked  for  damages  of 
$1,000,000.  He  was  awarded  damages  of  six  cents  and  costs  in 
the  same  amount.  “Gasoline  Alley”  made  its  bow.  The  Trib¬ 
une  began  publication  of  the  New  York  News,  June  26.  The 
Employes’  Benefit  Plan  was  organized.  The  Tribune  began  its 
successful  campaign  for  the  abolition  of  “Pittsburgh  Plus,” 
and  presented  the  United  States  Senate  with  the  first  copy  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  received  in  .America. 

I92((  The  Tribune  printed  the  first  news  dispatch  ever  re¬ 
ceived  by  wireless  from  a  foreign  country.  The  Tribune  Hero 
Award  was  founded  to  provide  recognition  of  courageous  deeds 
performed  by  members  of  Chicago’s  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments.  The  Tribune’s  unrelenting  campaign  against  national 
prohibition  began  with  the  ratification  of  the  18th  .Amend- 
_  ment.  The  City  of  Chicago 
sued  the  Tribune  for 
L  Tribune  edito- 

rial  and  mechanical  depart- 
b  ments  moved  into  the  new 

n  plant  erected  on  Tribune 

^uare.  Tribune  readers  met 
'  “Harold  Teen”  and  “Winnie 

B  Winkle”  for  the  first  time, 

ji.  Under  the  slogan,  “1921  will 

4m  reward  fighters.”the  Tribune 

launched  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign  to  end  the  depression 
HSIH  which  started  in  1920.  Annu¬ 

al  average  circulation:  Daily, 

■  -  436,000:  Sunday,  732,000. 

|9>l  The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  was  opened  at  North¬ 
western  University  February  8.  The  Tribune,  acting  as  a  tax¬ 
payer,  sued  the  .Mayor  and  other  city  officials  for  repayment 
to  the  city  of  $1,065,000,  allegedly  overpaid  to  various  real 
estate  appraisal  ex|)erts.  The  Tribune  purchased  the  timber- 
lands  on  the  Franquelin  river  known  as  the  “Dobell  limits,” 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  develop  and  modernize  the 
settlement  since  known  as  the  town  of  Franquelin. 

1922  The  Tribune  introduced  the  now  widespread  newspajwr 
practice  of  devoting  the  entire  back  page  of  daily  issues  to 
photos  of  news  events.  Coloroto  made  its  first  ap|)earance  in 
any  newspajier  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  of  .April  9.  .A$100,000 
international  prize  comjietition  to  obtain  a  fitting  design  for 
the  new  Tribune  home  was  announced.  The  Medill  Building 
and  Ix>an  Association  was  founded  to  aid  Tribune  employes 
to  purcha.se  their  own  homes.  The  Public 
Service  Office  was  inaugurated. 

192,1  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  found  for 
the  Tribune  in  the  $10,000,000  suit  brought 
against  it  by  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  Trib¬ 
une  scoo|)ed  all  American  newspaj)ers  with 
the  first  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  great 
Japanese  earthquake.  “Moon  Mullins”  be¬ 
gan  his  long  career  of  comic  misadventure. 

1924  On  July  15,  the  Tribune  acquired  radio 
station  WDAP  (1,000  watts  i  and  changed 


the  call  letters  to  WGN.  Notable  achieve. 

during  the  first  year  included  its  broad' 
cast  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  direct  fion 
Churchill  Downs,  and  its  broadcasts  of  nuuiv 
Big  Ten  football  games.  “Little  Orphan 
,uri  found  for  tho  Tribune  in  the  Annie”  made  her  bow. 

machine  $10,000,000  00  suit. 

1925  The  Tribune  moved  into  Tribune  Tower 
erected  from  the  design  awarded  first  prize  in  the  $100,000 
international  architectural  competition  announced  in  1^ 
Annual  average  circulation:  Daily,  658,000;  Sunday,  1,042,000 

192(>  The  modern,  successful  era  of  newsprint  color  printinr 
began  with  the  printing  in  the  Tribune  of  a  double  page  house 
ad  in  two  colors,  December  31. 

1927  The  first  newsman  to  greet  Charles  Lindbergh  when 
he  stepped  from  his  plane  onto  I^e  Bourget  Field  outside  Paris 
was  Henry  Wales,  Tribune  correspondent.  The  Tribune  ceie- 
bra  ted  its  80th  birthday. 

The  Tribune  in  co- 
operation  with  WGN,  in. 


stalled  Chicago’s  first  police 
radio  system  at  a  cost  of 
$40,0(X).  The  Golden  Gloves 
Tournament  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed.  WGN  power  was  increas¬ 
ed  to  25,000  watts. 

1 929  Newsprint  color  adver¬ 
tising  gained  impetuswithM 
page  advertisments  placed 
by  retailers  and  manufac- 
t  urers.  At  its  own  expense  the 
Tribune  undertook  the  legal  defense  of  the  Minneapolis  “Satur¬ 
day  Press”  which  was  suppressed  under  Minnesota’s  “gag  law." 

19.10  The  first  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  was  presented  by 
the  Tribune  in  Soldiers’  Field.  The  motorship  “Chicago  Trib¬ 
une”  was  built  according  to  Tribune  s|)ecifications  and  went 
into  service  transporting  newsprint  between  Chicago  and  the 
Tribune  mill  at  Thorold.  Annual  average  circulation:  Daily, 
835,000;  Sunday,  1,098,000. 

19.11  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declared  Minnesota’s  “gag  law” 
unconstitutional.  Handling  of  supplies  in  the  Tribune’s  paper 
warehouse  was  greatly  improved  by  the  installation  of  an  intra¬ 
warehouse  miniature  railroad.  The  Grafic  Magazine  made 
its  first  appearance  September  13.  A  contest  between  French 
and  American  boxers  at  Soldiers’  Field  launched  the  first 
International  Golden  Gloves  Tournament.  “Dick  Tracy”  be¬ 
gan  his  relentless  battle  against  crime. 

19.12  The  Tribune  began  printing  newsprint  color  in  three 
colors.  Scoops  achieved  by  the  Tribune  included  the  following 
stories:  The  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping  and  the  fall  of  the 
Laval  cabinet  in  France.  WGN  was  the  only  radio  station  in 
the  country  to  broadcast  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  national  conventions,  devoting  61 
hours,  25  minutes,  to  this  purpose. 

19.1,1  .As  a  feature  of  Chicago's  .A  Century  of  Progress  World’s 
Fair,  the  Tribune  inaugurated  the  now  annual  game  between 
stars  of  the  American  and  National  Baseball  I^eagues.  The 
Tribune  ordered  new  highs|)eed  presses,  printing  black  and 
white  and  color,  costing  .$1 ,250,0()0.  Golf  tyros  attended  the 
first  Tribune  Golf  School.  Four  months  before  the  formal 
o{)ening  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  waterway,  the  Tribune  took 
the  first  passengers  and  cargo  down  the 
new  route  in  the  chartered  motor  yacht. 
“Sea  King.”  “Smilin’  Jack”  and  “Sweeney 
&  Son”  were  introduced  to  readers. 

19.14  Tribune  Tower  was  air-conditioned 


)930  — Firtf  Chkogo/ond  Music  Fesfivof 
presented. 


192$^Tnt>une  Tourer  completed 


19$4  — Tribune  iMperimental  farm 
began  aperotian 
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of  its  new  building.  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  made  its  bow. 
WGN  power  was  increased  to  50,000  watts.  WGN  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  To 
foreign  trade,  Tribune  correspondents  abroad  were 
insmict^  to  study  and  J^port  on  the  possibilities  of  greater 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

|((35  David  Darrah,  Tribune  Rome  correspondent,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Italy  by  Mussolini.  A  Tribune  scholarship  fund 
^^dren  of  employes  was  established.  A  Tribune  editorial 
rceulted,  twenty-two  months  later,  in  the  inauguration  by  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  of  the  “400”  special 
train  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities.  The  color  photo 
was  opened.  Aroused  by  a  Tribune  editorial,  the  United 
States  Government  sent  the  coastgueurd  ship  “Escanaba”  to 
open  a  passage  thru  the  ice-choked  straits  of  Mackinac.  Thru 
I  aeries  of  articles  in  the  Grafic  Magazine  the  Tribune 
launched  a  memorable  crusade  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis. 

|()jt  Enlarged  and  completely  modernized,  the  Tribune  color 
engraving  plant  was  opened.  The  Tribune  acquired  the  latest 
type  natural  color  camera  making  three  plates  with  a  single 
exposure.  Printing  of  newsprint  color  in  four  colors  began  in 
the  Tribune.  A  mural  depicting  man’s  struggle  for  freedom 
of  utterance  was  unveiled  in  the  lobby  of  Tribune  Tower.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  Baie  Comeau,  Quebw,  paper  mill  was  begun. 

1937  The  Tribune  began  printing  the  Sun- 

day  Grafic  Magazine  in  coloroto.  “True  v-  « 

daylight”  lights  were  installed  in  the  com-  ^ 

posing  room,  reference  room  and  other  •'f  riffl 

departments.  The  Tribune  acquired  448, 000  ** 

acres  of  timberland  on  Heron  Bay,  On- 

tario.  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  was  ; 

incorporated  in  order  to  handle  distribu- 

tion  of  charitable  contributions  received 

from  readers  and  thru  Tribune-sponsored 

events.  By  the  end  of  1946,  more  than  J 

12,500,000  had  been  distributed  thru  the  V 

new  organization. 

1918  A  hospitalization  plan  for  Tribune  |||||||| 

employes  was  inaugurated.  The  Chicago 

Daily  Times  of  June  15  was  printed  on 

Tribune  presses  following  a  fire  in  the  Times 

pressroom.  WGN  erected  the  tallest  struc- 

hire  in  the  central  states,  the  750-foot 

vertical  antenna,  built  24  miles  northwest 

of  downtown  Chicago. 

I9J9  The  Tribune  on  May  12,  printed  the  ci"co9o  rnbun* 

first  color  photo  of  a  spot  news  event  ever  to  appear  in  a 
neropaper-— a  full  color  photo  of  a  gprain  elevator  fire.  The 
Tribune  printed  the  first  wirephoto  in  color— the  arrival  of 
King  George  V  in  Washington.  Annual  average  circulation: 
My,  964,000;  Sunday,  1,119,000. 

1910  Following  the  fall  of  France  the  Tribune  launched  the 
Amencan  Fashions  Competition  in  July  and  presented  its  first 
wual  Fashion  Show,  October  1  and  2.  WGN  initiated  the 
Ctogo  Theater  of  the  Air,  devoted  to  streamlined  operetta 


1942  The  Tribune’s  “Friend 
of  the  Yanks”  department 
was  established.  The  Tribune 
service  flag  carried  380  blue 
stars;  1  gold.  Tribime-pro- 
moted  events  were  witnessed 
by  739,000.  Annual  average 
circulation.  Daily,  1,006,000; 
Sunday,  1,224,000. 

1943  The  Tribune  perfected 
a  process  at  its  Thorold  mill 
for  turning  waste  sulphite 
liquor  into  alcohol  for  syn¬ 
thetic  nibber.  The  Tribune-United  States  Army  Ordnance 
show  ran  for  42  days  and  attracted  393,000  visitors.  TTie 
Tribune-United  States  Army  Air  Power  show  ran  for  31  days 
and  attracted  538,000  visitors.  The  Tribune-United  States 
Navy  show  ran  for  35  days  and  attracted  371,000  visitors. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Overseas  Tribune  was  published  in 
Honolulu.  Before  the  end  of  the  war  9  editions,  the  last  in 
Tokyo,  were  published.  Ffroduction  costs  exceeded  revenue 
from  sales  by  $167,000.  Stars  on  the  Tribune  service  flag 
numbered  688. 

1944  TOe  Tribune  arranged  to  pay  families  of  married 
Tribunites  in  service  at  least  two-thirds  as  much  income  as 
they  were  getting  in  private  life.  Unmarried 
Tribunites  in  service  received  semi-annual 
bonuses.  News  of  the  Invasion  of  Europe 
reached  Tribune  readers  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  newsflash  had  been  confirmed. 
Stars  on  the  Tribune  flag  numbered  814. 
1945  Work  began  on  a  $6,000,000  annex 
to  Tribune  Tower.  Tribune  feature  writers 
sold  $532,000  in  a  war  bond  rally  at  State 
and  Madison  Streets.  Sixty -seven  Tribune 
employes  in  military  service  received  81 
decorations  from  theur  government.  Stars 
on  the  Tribune  service  flag  numbered  856; 
19  of  them  were  gold  stars.  The  $24,000 
Chicagoland  Prize  Homes  Competition  was 
launched. 

1946Tlie  Magazine  of  Books,  new  Tribune 
literary  section,  was  launched.  Another 
“first”  in  color  printing  was  scored  when 
the  Tribune  on  April  22,  printed  repro¬ 
ductions  in  full  color  of  photos  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Easter  Parade  held  the  day 
before.  The  Tribune,  in  cooperation  with 
WGN  and  WGNB,  launched  facsimile  broadcasting  by  send¬ 
ing  via  radio  4-page  miniature  Tribunes  from  Tribune  Tower 
to  a  receiver  near  Wheaton,  Illinois.  The  largest  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  issues  in  Tribune  history  were  publish^,  resp^tively,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28,  and  Sunday,  December  1 
The  $26,500  “Better  Rooms  for  Better  Living”  Competition 
was  announced.  The  Tribune  ended  the  year  with  the  record  of 
printing  more  lines  of  total  advertising  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  m  America.  Annual  average  circulation:  Daily,  over 
1,068,000;  Sunday,  over  1,538,000. 

1947  The  Tribune  stepped  up  its  Washington  news  coverage 
by  becoming  the  first  newspaper  to  maintain  its  reporting 
staff  on  Capitol  Hill  so  as  to  have  one  or  more  men  on  duty  in 
the  Senate  and  House  press  galleries  every  minute  either  body 
is  in  session.  The  Tribune  celebrat^  its  hundredth  birthday. 


f936~CoAttrvcfion  of  now  fxipor  mitt 
tfariod  at  Boio  Comoau. 


construction  of  its  FM  broadcasting  ^ 
•tation  W59C,  later  named  WGNB. 


Paul  Bellamy 

continued  from  page  20 


toriab  and  other  manuscripts  to 
ponder  over  between  reading  on 
his  book  and  magazine  clogged 
bed,  his  edition  time  phone  calls 
from  New  York  or  Washington 
or  other  points  when  attending 
newspaper  conferences  to  check 
on  the  newsplay,  the  streamer, 
or  the  play  of  a  special  story — 
these  and  countless  other  traits 
form  a  tapestry  of  Bellamy  lore 
which  Plain  Dealer  oldtimers  de¬ 
light  in  unveiling  to  newcomers. 

Alive  and  Entertaining 

In  the  Plain  Dealer,  Bellamy 
tries  to  prove  daily  that  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  thoroughly  alive, 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  entertain¬ 
ing.  amusing  and  still  fulfill  its 
two  primary  but  separate  func¬ 
tions,  to  give  the  news  objective¬ 
ly  and  to  express  opinions. 

As  part  of  its  character,  to  be 
a  pleasant  dinner  companion,  a 
newspaper,  says  Bellamy,  should 
entertain.  In  discussing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  comic  strips  to  readers' 
intellects,  Bellamy  offers  the 
story  of  Lincoln’s  reading  of  two 
chapters  from  Humorist  Arte- 
mus  Ward  to  the  cabinet  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  his  famous  re¬ 
proach  when  they  did  not  laugh 
— “With  the  fearful  strain  that 
is  upon  me  night  and  day,  if  I 
did  not  laugh  I  should  die,  and 
you  need  this  medicine  as  much 
as  I  do." 

Besides  larding  its  news  pages 
with  art  for  attractive  make-up 
and  attention  getting  appeal, 
the  Plain  Dealer  runs  a  back  pic¬ 
ture  page  with  a  six  column 
block  of  photos.  The  picture 
page  runs  next  to  page  one  in 
appeal  to  readers,  and  offers 
many  advantages  when  layouts 
are  grouped,  without  creating 
extra  make-up  problems. 


The  Bellamy  principle  of  let¬ 
ting  play  stories  run,  but  chop¬ 
ping  all  unnecessary  verbiage 
from  stories  and  cutting  minor 
stories  to  the  bone,  has  enabled 
the  Plain  Dealer  to  enter  the  era 
of  newsprint  shortage  without 
any  palpable  effect  on  its  read¬ 
ers. 

“The  newsprint  shortage,” 
says  Bellamy,  “has  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise  to  newspa¬ 
per  editors  in  at  least  one  re¬ 
spect.  It  has  resulted  in  news 
condensation  by  compulsion.” 

In  acquiring  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  newspapers  are  taking 
wise  steps  to  preserve  their  es¬ 
sential  function  of  spreading  in¬ 
telligence,  says  Bellamy.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  the  more  newspapers 
will  step  into  ownership  of  ra¬ 
dios  the  “better  I  think  it  will 
be  for  radio.” 

Not  Competing  with  Rodio 

Newspapers  no  longer  are  in 
competition  with  radio,  he  as¬ 
serts.  Radio  supplements  news¬ 
papers.  Radio  offers  a  swifter 
instrument  for  spreading  intel¬ 
ligence.  But  it  also  increases 
the  demand  for  newspapers. 

A  newspaper,  like  a  person, 
says  Bellamy,  is  judged  not  only 
by  its  contents  but  also  by  its 
appearance.  He  looks  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  multicolored  photo 
reproduction  on  newsprint  paper 
for  enhanced  newspaper  appeal. 

Bellamy  is  a  believer  in  car¬ 
toons  and  does  not  conceal  his 
fondness  for  the  work  of  James 
Harrison  Donahey.  A  cartoon 
must  hit  at  the  core  of  a  problem 
or  issue  in  one  single  stroke  just 
as  Bellamy  is  wont  to  compress 
his  conversation  with  a  pointed 
anecdote.  He  says  Donahey’s 
cartoons,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  since  1900. 
carry  a  special  flavor  because 
Donahey’s  roots  and  life  have 
been  close  to  the  soil. 

In  the  same  way,  Bellamy’s 
work  can  be  said  to  carry  the 


special  flavor  of  his  closeness  to 
people.  If  you  should  drop  into 
the  waiting  room  to  his  office,  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  building,  across  from  the 
city  room,  you'll  find  a  day  long 
steady  procession  of  cause  plead¬ 
ers,  staff  men,  executives,  dele¬ 
gations,  civic  committees,  labor 
and  industry  representatives,  of¬ 
ficials,  celebrities,  dignitaries, 
church  men,  and  just  friends. 

They  all  seem  to  enjoy  visit¬ 
ing  Bellamy  who,  as  a  listener, 
is  without  a  peer,  and  as  a 
talker,  gifted  with  ready  allu¬ 
sions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
classics,  is  as  brief  and  to  the 
point  as  the  snappiest  headline. 

His  courtesy  and  politeness 
and  affability  are  legendary  and 
whether  it's  a  cabinet  official, 
the  governor  of  the  state,  or  the 
newest  member  of  the  staff, 
Bellamy  sees  that  they  are 
seated  and  comfortable  before 
he  sits  down. 

No  hurdle  delays  Plain  Dealer 
men  who  want  to  see  the  editor. 
Listen  to  some  of  them.  A  re¬ 
porter  wants  $2,000  for  a  down 
payment  to  buy  a  home.  There’s 
some  laughing.  O.  K.  The  Plain 
Dealer  will  take  a  second  mort¬ 
gage.  Some  handshaking.  Bell¬ 
amy’s  arm  is  on  the  man’s 
shoulder  as  he  walks  him  to  the 
door.  Another  staffman  needs 
$500  to  clear  off  some  debts.  A 
question  or  two  from  Bellamy. 
Fine.  O.  K.  Again  the  warm  arm 
on  the  shoulder.  Here’s  another 
man  with  a  complaint.  He  wants 
to  switch  jobs.  Doesn’t  like  his 
immediate  superior.  Bellamy 
listens  gravely,  asks  a  question, 
speaks  consolingly  as  if  nothing 
else  mattered,  and  the  man  were 
indispensable.  A  warm  hand¬ 
shake.  All’s  well.  Bellamy,  the 
grand  umpire  of  all  disputes 
within  the  Plain  Dealer  “family,” 
is  ready  to  see  the  next  man. 

Changes  on  the  staff  are  un- 
derstandingly  infrequent  and 
the  oldtimers,  when  a  new  man 


is  hired,  accept  him  as  if  ts. 
doctor  had  just  departed  leavSi 
behind  a  new,  permanent  ad? 
tion  to  the  family.  Occasionalh 
men  tempted  by  a  business  m' 
portunity,  find  their  announ^ 
ment  of  quitting  tempered  hr 
Bellamy  into  a  reassuring  Uaw 
of  absence. 


Watch  Bellamy  as  he  walks 
through  the  city  room  with  utter 
absence  of  “boss”  self  conscious 
ness  and  you  see,  in  the  cam 
araderie  with  which  he  ex 
changes  greetings  with  every 
one,  in  his  smile,  his  laughter 
his  aiertness,  you  see  a  man  oh 
viously  in  love  with  the  editorial 
room  atmosphere,  with  the 
newspaper  business,  pleased 
with  life,  pleased  with  his  staff 
pleased  with  his  fellow  men 

Not  infrequently,  if  he  has 
worked  late  at  his  desk  or  at 
tended  a  late  meeting  down 
town,  you  can  find  Bellamy  in 
the  city  room,  chatting  with  his 
men.  sometimes  sitting  in  with 
the  boys  on  the  rim. 

And  if  you  observe  the  com 
plete  lack  of  constraint  on  the 
part  of  the  men  with  the  “big 
boss”  sitting  alongside,  if  you 
listen  to  his  storytelling  and  no 
tice  the  free,  guileless  exchange 
of  repartee  and  listen  to  the 
gales  of  laughter,  you’ll  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  a  “boss" 
could  achieve  with  his  employes 
so  close  an  intimacy. 

Of  course,  after  he  walks 
away  there’s  a  lot  of  talking  bo 
hind  his  back.  To  his  face,  they 
can  only  argue  with  him  about 
editorials,  or  about  newsplay,  or 
about  pay  and  the  guild  con 
tract.  Behind  his  back  they  can 
talk  freely.  And  in  the  conver 
sation  you  hear  ringing  unmis 
takable  overtones  of  deep  affec 
tion  and  a  respect  very  near  to 
reverence. 


I  know — for  like  the  onetime 
character  on  the  radio.  “1  was 
there.”  I  used  to  work  on  the 
Plain  Dealer. 


(south’bend. 


BUYING  POWER  UP  AGAIN 

IN  “TEST  TOWN,  U.  S.  A.” 

Year  in  and  year  out,  buying  power  remains  high  in  the  South 
Bend,  Indiana  market.  "Test  Town,  U.  S,  A.”  stays  consistently 
among  the  leading  markets  in  Net  Effective  Buying  Income.  High 
Retail  Sales  prove  that  buying  power  is  spending  power  in  South 
Bend.  This  one-newspaper  market  is  covered  to  saturation  by  The 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.' 


*  TIm  South  Bond  Maikot  Last  Year  This  Year 

Net  Income  $505,317,000  $516,982,600 

Retail  Sales  284,106,000  383,944,000 

♦  From  Sales  Management’s  current  "Survey  of  Buying  Power" 
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IROOKS  «  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


2  out  of  3 

are 

BLIND 


In  the  eleven  Western  States,  Mr.  Adver¬ 
tiser,  two  out  of  every  three  people  never  see 
your  newspaper  advertising,  unless  it  appears  in 
the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper.  Here’s  why. 

Seven-tenths  of  these  people  live  outside 
the  six  largest  cities.  They’re  Hometown  people. 
Their  interests  are  centered  there.  They  read 
the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  because  its 
interests,  too,  are  centered  there. 


They  read  their  favorite  newspaper  from 
cover  to  cover.  All  the  family  read  it.  They 
believe  in  it,  in  the  advertising  it  carries,  and 
they  buy  accordingly. 

How  much  do  they  buy.^  Over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  retail  goods  sold  in  these  states! 
Nobody  with  anything  to  sell  can  afford  to  let 
such  people  be  blind  very  long. 


and  mothers 


BRIKUST 


^^THE  HOMETOWN  OAILY  NEWSPAPER 


for  complete  information  write  to 

Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers—  625  Market  Street  San  Francisco  5,  California 


First  Step  in  Macy  Ad 
Is  Newsy  Headline 


WHAT  PULLS  customers  in  the 

ads  of  the  world's  largest 
store? 

Simply  summarized  by  Macy’s 
copy  chief,  Elizabeth  Flannery, 
the  formula  is  news  writing 
technique  plus  illustration, 
price,  and  the  urge  to  action. 

Miss  Flannery,  who  also 
teaches  retail  advertising  at 
New  York  University,  offered 
the  formula  in  a  talk  May  28 
to  the  four-day  Advertising 
Clinic  in  New  York  City,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Allied  Stores  Corp.  for 
advertising  personnel  from  some 
of  its  70  department  stores. 
(E&P,  May  31,  p.  12). 

“First,  across  the  top  of  your 
ad,”  she  said,  “you  write  a 
headline  that  tells  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  about  your  mer¬ 
chandise — not  several  facts,  but 
the  most  important  fact.” 

Four  Important  Steps 

The  four  other  steps  in  the 
formula  she  gave  as; 

1.  Use  an  illustration  “that 
really  tells  a  story”  as  the  head¬ 
line  did,  the  same  story  as  the 
headline,  dramatized. 

2.  Price  next. — In  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  price  is  very  impor¬ 
tant. 

3.  Copy  block. — Copy  should 
talk  about  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  .  .  . 

“Your  reader  has  been  led  to 
expect  something  from  the  head¬ 
line.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  follow- 
through.  The  copy  should  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully  what  you  have 
promised  in  the  headline,  fol¬ 
lowing  naturally  from  the  head¬ 
line.  At  the  end  you  may  add 
other  supporting  facts,  all  other 
specifications  the  customer  needs 
to  know.” 

4.  Urge  to  action,  mention  of 
mail  and  phone  orders  or  shop 
early  suggestion,  is  a  final  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  formula. 

Use  Reporting  Style 

The  same  inverse  pyramid 
style  of  reporting  that  is  used 
in  a  news  story,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts  first,  applies  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  Miss  Flannery 
stressed. 

Macy’s  interest  in  facts  goes 
deeper  than  the  important  prod¬ 
uct  specifications  to  the  ways 
in  which  the  products  can  be 
used  by  the  customers  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  use  the 


spare  time  saved  by  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  copy  chief  noted. 

She  explained  the  importance 
of  this  educational  copy  ap¬ 
proach  by  pointing  out  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  belong  in  the  young  age 
group  which  has  grown  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  when  the  de¬ 
pression  and  the  war  kept  them 
from  owning  and  using  both 
the  modern  appliances  and  the 
fine  linens  and  other  things 
their  parents  had. 

These  purchasers  are  not 
steady  buyers,  she  said,  and  she 
suggested  that  to  reach  this  in¬ 
secure,  confused  group  copy 
writers  must  do  a  “sound  con¬ 
structive  job,  letting  every 
sentence  be  so  full  of  truth  and 
fact  that  we  will  bring  confi¬ 
dence  to  readers.” 

Miss  Flannery  outlined  seven 
steps  in  writing  copy: 

1.  Find  out  all  the  facts  about 
what  the  ad  is  supposed  to  do, 
selling  or  institutional;  if  selling 
what  kind  of  selling  and  what 
volume.  In  what  newspaper  will 
the  ad  appear  and  under  what 
conditions  will  the  ad  be  read? 

2.  Get  all  the  facts  about  the 
merchandise,  not  just  the  data 
on  the  buyer's  pink  sheet,  but 
explanation  of  why  the  buyer 
made  the  purchase,  who’s  going 
to  use  the  merchandise  and 
why,  and  what  advantages  the 
product  can  offer  these  pur¬ 
chasers. 

3.  Select  the  theme — not  the 
headline,  but  the  axis  round 
which  the  ad  revolves.  If  the 
copywriter  has  several  selling 
points  and  cannot  determine 
which  is  the  most  important,  she 
should  not  take  her  own  prefer- 
ance  to  select  the  theme  for 
copy  or  head,  nor  should  .she 
yield  to  the  buyer’s  pressure  to 
stress  all  the  points,  but  should 
consider  the  customers’  point  of 
view  and  pick  the  theme  that 
will  appeal  to  purchasers 
through  such  devices  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  panel,  a  consumer  sur¬ 
vey  or  sales  tests. 

4.  Get  the  reader’s  attention 
and  establish  a  relationship  by 
appealing  to  his  interest  in  him¬ 
self,  his  family,  a  friend,  cur¬ 
rent  events  ( for  instance  the 
present  move  to  keep  prices 
down),  or  curiosity  or  mystery. 
The  reader’s  interest  in  himself 
is  the  most  effective. 

5.  Write  the  headline,  either 


MANAGING  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 

Outstanding  man  with  wide  reputation  as  circula* 
tion  builder  and  producer  of  exceptional  metropoli* 
tan  newspapers.  Hard-hitting  executive,  skilled  in 
mechanics  and  makeup.  Knows  labor  relations  and 
publishers*  problems.  Widely  quoted  editorial 
writer.  Middle  40*8.  Now  employed.  Highest 
references.  $12,000  bracket.  Box  7403,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Morris  Rosenblum,  director  of  art  for  Bamberger's.  Newark,  ditcuiMi 
advertising  waste  due  to  bewildering  layouts,  at  Allied  Storei  clinic. 

before  or  after  the  copy  block,  fB  AdvicG  In  Ads 
so  that  readers  won’t  have  to 

search  for  the  writer’s  meaning.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Dr.  Ezra 

6.  Tell  the  facts.  “The  more  Bridge,  superintendent  of  lola 
you  tell,  the  more  you  sell,”  de-  Sanatorium,  Monroe  County's 
dared  Miss  Flannery,  and  tuberculosis  hospital,  will  use 
quoted  confidential  research  per-  all  advertising  media  in  the  area 
centages  to  indicate  that  results  next  fall  in  a  campaign  to  edu- 
declined  steadily  as  the  number  cate  the  public  to  detect  symp- 
of  facts  in  an  ad  decreased.  toms  of  TB.  Material  for  the  ads 

7.  Make  a  check  list  of  the  will  be  compiled  from  results 

jobs  an  ad  should  do  and  check  of  a  countrywide  X-ray  program, 
your  completed  ad  against  the  Advertising  Council  Inc.,  will 
list,  point  for  point. _  run  the  campaign. 


THE  NEWS-SENTINSt  IS 
READ  IN  I7.0S0  MOII 
HOMES  EVERY  WEEK  OAT 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfor  ^ 


Stage  Set  For 
Drug  Promotion 
In  Lynn,  Mass. 

Lynn,  Mass.  —  Establishment 
of  Lynn  as  a  test  market  for  na¬ 
tional  drug  products  through  in¬ 
tensive  retailer-newspaper  co¬ 
operation  was  announced  to  50 
local  druggists  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Lynn  Item 
recently. 

Termed  “one  of  the  first  exper¬ 
iments  of  its  kind  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  the  program  calls  for 
regular  insertions  of  national 
drug  copy  in  the  Item,  with 
local  dealer  tieups,  special  dis¬ 
play  by  druggists  of  the  adver¬ 
tise  products  and  all-out 
promotion  and  publicity  support 
by  the  Item  through  Ernest  W. 
Lawson,  publisher. 

Lynn,  12  miles  from  Boston, 
is  regarded  as  an  interesting 
locale  for  the  experiment  be¬ 
cause  of  competing  pressure 
between  the  two  cities  for  retail 
patronage  of  the  332,000  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Lynn  trading  area. 

Stresses  Local  Appeal 

John  C.  Dowd,  president  of 
the  John  C.  Dowd  Advertising 
Agency,  Boston,  emphasized  the 
superior  value  of  a  local  paper 
to  retailers  because  of  its  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  local  news  and  its 
community-mindedness. 

He  urged  support  of  the  Item's 
new  program  by  the  druggists 
by  displaying  prominently  the 
products  that  will  be  advertised 
in  the  Item. 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  Item 
managing  editor,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  three  main  phases:  A 
special  representative  of  the 
Item  will  assist  the  druggists 
in  reaping  full  advantage  from 
the  program:  the  Item  will  pro¬ 
vide  generous  publicity  and, 
finally,  will  promote  a  window 
display  contest  to  emphasize  the 
Item  advertised  products. 

Other  head-table  guests  were 
H.  C.  “Doc”  Davis  of  the  Davis 
Sales  Associates,  manufacturers' 
distributors;  E.  Wallace  Donald, 
president  of  the  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists'  Association;  Joseph  J. 
Daley,  Lynn  wholesale  drug 
distributor;  Larry  O'Connell. 
Dowd  agency;  Joseph  G.  Gavin, 
of  Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc., 
Item  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  O.  Henry  Austin, 
Item  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Roy  D.  Moore  in  Class 
Initiated  by  SDX  Unit 

Columbus,  O.  —  Ohio  State 
University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  initiated  four  profes¬ 
sional  members  and  20  under¬ 
graduate  members  at  recent 
ceremonies. 

Roy  D.  Moore,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Brush-Moore 
newspapers,  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  initiates,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  dinner. 
Other  professional  initiates  were 
James  Downing,  division  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press; 
Charles  J.  Thobaben,  division 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Paul  A.  Schrader, 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade  and  president  of  the 
Ohio  Associated  Press  Editors. 


CLASSIFIED  columns  of  the 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
offered  this  antique  under  “Au¬ 
tos  for  Sale”  .  .  . 

1491  PLYMOUTH,  5-passenger 
coupe. 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  United  Press 
Red  Letter  recently  said: 
“Pre-War  Cars  Found  Holding 
Up  Well." 

CLAY  MAY  USE 
TROOPS  FOR  FOOD 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

■ 

THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
reported  recently: 

“A  10-month-old  red  cocker 
spaniel,  who  disappeared  during 
a  family  dinner  in  South  Phila¬ 
delphia  Thursday  evening,  was 
the  object  of  a  widespread 
search.” 

■ 

HOW  acute  is  the  housing  short¬ 
age  in  some  areas  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  an  item  in  the  Mena 
(Ark.)  Evening  Star: 

“FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  Tex. 
— Staff  Sgt.  Andrew  J.  Strick¬ 
land  .  .  .  whose  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  reside  at  Box  507,  Flores- 
ville,  Tex.  .  .  .  has  been  pro¬ 
moted.” 

■ 

AN  unrelated  item  got  into 
Mary  Haworth’s  column  in  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and 
made  it  read: 

“SUNDAY :  Following  heavy 
fighting,  troops  took  over  Jap¬ 
anese  island  and  found  no  men¬ 
tal  casualties  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Why? 

"Mary  Haworth  counsels  only 
through  her  column.  Write  her 
in  care  of  the  Journal.” 

■ 

Here  Kitty,  Kitty 

Gadsde:n,  Ala. — Fourteen  cats 
needing  homes  found  them  in  a 
hurry  when  the  Gadsden  Times 
ran  a  story  about  a  litter 
dumped  from  an  automobile. 
The  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  the 
presses  when  the  veterinary 
shop  where  they  were  placed 
was  swamped  with  callers. 

■ 

Daily  Has  Seminar 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Twenty 
eight  special  correspondents  of 
the  Charlotte  News  gathered 
here  recently  to  attend  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  news  reporting.  Pub¬ 
lisher  T.  L.  Robinson  was  host. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

STAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

^  morning  and  SUNDAY  . 


^  MORE  THAN  ^ 
535,000  SUNDAY 
,  420,000  DAILY  > 


BEST  READ 
IN  THE 
UPPER 
MIDWEST 


Cooking  School 
More  Than  Pays 
For  Its  Upkeep 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — With  pupils 
ranging  from  war  brides  from 
foreign  countries  to  business¬ 
men  executives,  Betty  Service, 
head  of  the  homemaking  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  heads  a  large 
and  lively  cooking  school. 

Rounding  out  her  10th  year 
with  the  papers.  Betty  (whose 
non-professional  name  is  Mrs. 
Olga  Hanscomb)  has  built  up  a 
homemaking  department  that 
not  only  brings  a  great  amount 
of  good  will  but  also  nets  a 
large  amount  of  revenue. 

Besides  two  daily  household 
forum  columns  and  a  daily 
recipe  column,  Betty  conducts  a 
weekly  household  department 
for  which  she  solicits  national 
and  local  advertising.  Called 
“Home  and  Kitchen,”  the  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  household  sug¬ 
gestions  and  exchange  requests 
from  her  readers.  This  copy 
runs  two  columns  wide  and  one 
page  deep.  Flanking  it  are  one 
column  ads. 

Revenue  from  the  ads  main¬ 
tains  a  home  institute  demon¬ 
stration  kitchen,  an  auditorium 
that  seats  300,  Betty’s  salary, 
and  the  salary  of  two  assistants. 

Betty  specializes  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  household  ar¬ 
ticles.  Says  she:  “I  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  any  product  until  I’m 
positive  that  it  is  good.  Then  I 
plug  it  at  every  opportunity.” 

Businessmen  appear  on  her 
15-minute  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  which  opens  a  90-minute 
cooking  school. 

Each  week  Betty  and  Oakes 
Miller,  promotion  manager,  se¬ 
lect  two  businessmen  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Mr.  Miller.  The 
men  are  chosen  for  their  promi¬ 
nence  in  civic  affairs  and  their 
ability  to  get  laughs  from  the 
audience  in  verbal  exchange 
with  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Miller  quizes  the  men  on 
the  subject  of  cooking.  Every 
time  one  of  the  men  answers  a 
question,  Betty  rewards  him 
with  a  household  product  which 
is  supplied  by  some  manufac¬ 
turer.  She  gives  the  men  as 
many  as  30  items  at  each  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  big  surprise  is  given  the 
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two  radio  guests  at  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  quarter-hour  broad 
cast.  Betty  presents  each  with 
his  favorite  culinary  delight 
which  is  done  up  in  a  box  for 
carrying  home  to  dinner. 

Betty's  department  receives 
an  average  of  100  phone  calls 
and  50  letters  a  day. 

During  the  summer  she  con 
ducts  a  school  for  Camp  Fire 
girls  at  which  she  explains  to 
the  girls  the  most  valuable  nu 
tritious  summer  foods. 

Mother  of  four  married  daugh 
ters.  Betty’s  chief  interest  is 
visiting  with  her  young  grand 
children. 

■ 

Perforated  Strip 
Sold  as  Coupion  Ad 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.— The  Saiito 
Ana  Sunday  Globe  has  profited 
from  the  newsprint  sho^ge  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  sold  lu 
inch  strips. 

Seeing  the  premium  advertis 
ing  value  of  such  a  strip,  the 
Chevrolet  dealer  sewed  it  up 
each  Sunday,  with  teaser  copy 
on  the  front  side  to  persuade  the 
reader  to  turn  over  the  flap  and 
read  the  long  list  of  automotive 
services,  ending  with  a  credit 
coupon. 

The  Globe  found  some  IBij 
inch  newsprint.  Stereotyper 
Wayne  Jackson  and  Pressman 
Fred  Warren  at  the  South  Coat 
News  in  Laguna  Beach,  where 
the  Globe  is  printed,  worked  out 
the  technical  details  on  the  Goss 
straightline  press,  even  to  a  per 
forator  attachment  so  the  strip 
ad  would  be  torn  out  as  a  cou 
pon. 


MACHINERY 


i  116,325 

I  M«t.  County  Populotioi 

Inrcaii  of  Censai,  Ifff 

'  The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
'  are  the  ONLY  daily  news- 
!  papers  published  in  the 
:  Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  pop^ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
'  combined  circulation  with- 
lout  duplication. 


QO,  BUT  LEAVE  THE  PAPER! 


YOUR  WIFE  CAN’T  DO  HER  SHOPPING 
WITHOUT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Men  don’t  take  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
away  with  them  in  the  morning  .  .  .  their 
wives  won’t  let  them.  Women  read  and 
heed  The  Inquirer  because  it  is  a  great 
family  newspaper,  full  of  news,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  features  for  the  home.  That’s 
why  The  Inquirer  leads  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  in  America’s  3rd  market. 

TELL  IT  IN  THE  M  OR  ,  t  .  .  .  7  E  ..  L  '  ^ 
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OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHIIADEIPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  SAN  FRANOSCO 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 
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• 

AMAZING  GROWTH  of  advertising 
to  women  in  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  seen  at  a,  glance: 

In  1936  . . . 

18  women's  specialty  shops  used 
55,333  lines  in  The  Daily  Inquirer.^ 

In  1946... 

82  women's  specialty  shops  used 
1,589,328  lines! 

CIRCULATION: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Doily  .  .  over  700,000 
Sunday  .  over  1,000,000 


The  Circulation  of  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 
Effective  with  the  Issue  of  Jan.  2,  1948  Will  Be 


This  announcehnenf  is  made  now  so  that  advertisers  planning  their  1948 
schedules  may  know  well  in  advance  the  publishing  program  of  the  only  news 
weekly  in  America  that  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  reporting,  interpreting  and 
forecasting  of  the  news  of  national  affairs. 

The  circulation  guarantee  at  present  is  275,000  but  the,  growth  during  the 
year  1947  is  already  so  substantial  as  to  warrant  the  announcement  at  this  time 
of  the  circulation  guarantee  of  300,000  for  1948. 

Inasmuch  as  the  300,000  figure  will  be  attained  during  the  latter  part  of  1947, 
advertisers  are  already  enjoying  a  “bonus"  on  circulation  in  excess  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  guarantee  of  275,000.  (The  new  advertising  rates  based  on  the  300,000 
guarantee  reflects  a  reduction  from  existing  rates  in  page-per-thousand  cost.) 

The  United  States  News  obtains  its  circulation  primarily  by  the  direct-by-mail 
method  which  means  an  absence  of  the  pressure  of  canvassers.  The  United 
States  News  prides  itself  on  its  voluntary  circulation — which  means  intensive 
readership. 


^  THE  300,000  GUARANTEE  IS  AN  INCREASE  OF  100,000  SINCE  V-J  DAY 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERferJaM 


Advertisers  know  that  there  is  a  prime  interest  in  the  news  of  national  problems 
because  of  their  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Advertisers  recognize  that  the  men  and  women  regularly  reading  The  United 
States  News  constitute  a  market  of  alert-minded  people  who  direct  and  manage 
business  enterprises  and  influence  corporate  purchases,  who  are  prominent  in 
the  professions  and  in  civic  affairs,  and  who  lead  the  opinion-forming  groups 
of  the  country  because  they  are  themselves  well  informed. 

A  circulation  of  300,000  means  not  only  a  market  for  corporate  purchases 
but  a  market  for  individual  purchases  of  high-grade  consumer  products  and 
services. 
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D.  W.  ASHLEY.  Publisher 


THE  300,000  PEOPLE  OF  IMPORTANCE 

—in  business 

—in  the  professions 

— in  civic  affairs 

—in  economic  life 

—in  moulding  public  opinion 
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Est.  1940 


NEWSFEATURES 


July  2.  ••Teen  Tips,”  by  ^ 
Simpson  is  a  2-column  iUn; 
trated  feature  that  jive  talks  tht 
problems  of  teen  etiquette 
Woody  Cowan,  veteran  syni 
cate  artist  and  writer,  does  tiit 
illustrations  in  humorous  veit 
Sally  has  worked  on  the  A'ft 
York  Times  and  magazines 
Robert  C.  Ruark.  United  Fu 
TUBE  Syndicate  and  Scrips 
Howard  columnist,  leaves  fo- 
Europe  and  North  Africa  o: 
June  15  for  a  two-and-a-ha’^ 
months’  tour  of  the  route 
American  GIs  in  World  War  D 
Coverage  of  the  teen-age  Un. 
versal  Military  Training  exper 
ment  at  Fort  Knox,  Ten- 
seemed  a  teen-ager's  job  to  NEt 
Executive  Editor  Boyd  Lew-! 
So  he  sent  his  16-year-old  son 
David  D.  Lewis,  to  eat,  slee- 
and  train  with  the  trainees  ane' 
produce  a  two-part  teen-eyi 


Guide  for  Submitting 
Comic  Strip  Outlines 


won’t  cut  down  much  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
number  of  comic  strips  hope-  Syndicate— Any  size,  would  re- 
fully  submitted  they  wish  some  quire  eight  strips  for  interest 
uniformity  could  be  achieved.  and  six  weeks  for  serious  con- 

By  tens  and  dozens  the  mails  sideration. 
bring  the  comics,  from  school-  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate 
kid  scrawls  on  lined  paper  to  — At  least  one  episi^e,  prefer 
oversize  drawings,  single  strips  photostats  if  mailed  in. 
to  overlong  continuities.  If  car-  General  Feature  Corp. — 90  to 
toonists  knew  in  advance  how  120  days.  ‘'Thirty  to  60  days 
each  syndicate  wanted  strips  doesn’t  mean  a  darn  thing.  A 
presented,  time  loss  and  mis-  lot  of  artists  create  three  weeks, 
takes  could  be  saved  both.  So.  one  continuity,  then  fizzle  out!” 
answering  not  a  few  queries  to  About  60  days  of  finished  work 
this  office,  here  are  some  sample  unless  known  artist, 
specifications  from  the  syndi¬ 
cates: 

Preferred  Sizes 

All  the  syndicates  want  the 
drawings  in  proportion  to  re¬ 
duce  to  four-column  size  effec¬ 
tively. 

NEA  Service — Any  size, 
commonly  twice  as  wide  and 
twice  as  deep  as  the  comic  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  paper. 

AP  Newsfeatures — Size  con¬ 
venient  for  artist,  week 
drawing  at  least,  some  pencil, 
some  ink,  five  to  six  weeks’ 
continuity. 

King  Features — Any  size,  or¬ 
iginals  or  photostats,  at  ' 
two  weeks  of  a  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  four  weeks,  at  least  two 
pages  of  Sunday. 

Uni-ted  Features  Syndicate — 

The  more  the  better,  but  at  least 
three  or  four  weeks — “A  lot  of 
kids  have  dreamed  up  one  se¬ 
quence  and  have  no  notion 
where  else  to  go.” 

Chicago  'Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  —  Size  about 
1944  inches  by  6  inches,  three 
weeks  pencil^  strips,  one  or 
two  complete  and  a  few  extra 
panels— and  it  doesn’t  matter  to 
the  syndicate  if  other  syndicates 
have  turned  the  work  down. 

Chicago  Sun  Syndicate — 

Standard  proportion  for  five  or 
four-column  reduction,  at  least 
six  weeks  continuity,  two  weeks 
drawing.s  finished,  four  penciled. 


problem,  but  Beaven  says  that’s 
harder — "You  have  to  leave  out 
a  lot  of  stuff.”  Back  in  Wabash, 
Beaven  was  editor  of  the  college 
humor  magazine.  He  moved  to 
New  York  because  he  "used 
to  read  Odd  McIntyre.”  free¬ 
lanced  to  magazines,  including 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Collier’s,  and  did  advertising 
art.  Now  the  clock  collector- 
cartoonist  hopes  to  drop  free¬ 
lancing.  "Then  I  can  spend 
more  time  on  the  clocks.” 


Directed  to  Other  Fields 
Each  of  the  syndicates,  of 
course,  modifies  its  specifications 
for  a  known  artist.  The  syn¬ 
dicates  mentioned  which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  comics  are  not  so  far 
apart  as  the  list  indicates  since 
but  the  smaller  sampling  periods  are 
for  initial  interest,  the  longer 
for  deeper  interest,  editorial  ad¬ 
vice  and  perhaps  a  contract. 

And  not  infrequently  an  ar- 
of  tist,  after  he  has  demonstrated  Notes 
what  he  can  do,  will  be  put  to 
work  on  quite  another  feature 
for  which  the  syndicate  sees 
more  demand — that’s  the  syn- 
least  dicate’s  function. 


“Jtfd  CLJ. 
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Beaven  Bantering 

WHEN  Frank  Beaven  first  hit 

New  York  from  Wabash.  Ind., 
he  sold  cartoon  gags  to  Bill 
Holman,  Garrett  Price  and  the 
New  Yorker  but  looked  long¬ 
ingly  at  the  money  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  got  for  illustrating  them. 
He  tried  drawing  his  own  and 
found  himself  a  cartoonist.  At 
least  that’s  his  story.  For  a 
similar  reason,  more  money  to 
buy  old  American  clocks,  he  is 
now  drawing  a  one-column 
daily  gag  panel  for  Richardson 
Feature  Syndicate,  release 
June  30. 

“Banter  by  Beaven”  is  one- 
column  to  meet  the  newsprint 


An  edifice  that  is 
famous  throughout 
the  world,  yet  com¬ 
paratively  few  have 
visited  it.  Nor  know 
its  history.  This  is 
true  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  and 
historical  churches  in 
America. 


The  illustrious  S 
artist  -  author,  Fred-  ^ 
erick  Polley,  has 
drawn  these  land-  i, 
marks,  “on  location”,  )jj 
and  written  their  ^ 
stories  fascinatingly. 

It  is  one  of  the  great,  ^ 
new  newspaper  fea-  ^ 
tures.  ™ 


QtunpisdsJji^  ^oviUuui 
unless  you  use 
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RADIO 

PROGRAM 

LISTINGS 

into 

1 52,880  lines 
per  year 
of  paid  space. 


Illustrations,  In  uniform  3-column,  6V»-deep  size,  (mats)  200- 
300  words  of  authoritative  text.  A  circulation  and  advertis^ 
feature,  certain  of  response.  Sponsors  eager  to  use  It  w 
prestige. 

Now  featured  by  many  large  newspapers.  A  ‘‘Church 
MUST.  Send  for  sample  mat  and  text,  without  obligation. 
Terms  surprisingly  modest.  Wrlte-wlre. 


lndianapoli$-3-lnd. 


3001  Carson  Ave, 


Exclusivfr^llliistroteit 


•  Students  besiege  Cartoonist  Walt  Ditzen,  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  comic  "Three  Squares”.  His  nimble 
lingers  created  sample  cartoons  which  had  the  on¬ 
lookers  scrambling  for  them  as  souvenirs.  He  was 
but  one  of  44  speakers  who  made  the  day  memo¬ 
rable  for  1,700  students  of  Detroit’s  schools. 


44 


.  _ ;  FREE  PRESS 

WRITERS 

"TEACH”  1,700  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISTS 


\\/  /  BROUGHT  1,700  of  Detroit’s  liigh  school  and  college  student 
W  journalists  together  on  May  2nd  for  two  reasons;  (both  of  them 
selfish  probably).  We  wanted  to  get  them  better  acquainted  with  the  men 
and  women  who  make  The  Detroit  Free  Press.  We  believe  these  young 
people,  with  their  families,  will  be  better  "markets”  for  advertised 
merchandise  in  the  months  just  ahead  because  they  came,  looked  and 
listened  to  44  of  the  men  and  women  who  produce  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  more  than  400,000  Detroit  and  Michigan  homes. 


JOHN  S  KNIC.HT  PLBLKSHER 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 
Old  American  Custom 


By  Herman  E.  Weiller 


AS  NEWS  breaks,  the  people 

who  write  letters  to  the  editor 
move  into  action.  This  frater¬ 
nity,  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
competitive  and  unremunerative 
of  pursuits,  take  up  the  pen  to 
comment  upon  .?uch  events  as 
the  Truman  message  on  Greece, 
the  housing  situation,  terrorism 
in  Palestine  and  the  state  of 
American  broadcasting. 

Why  do  newspapers  publish 
letters  to  their  editors?  A  ran¬ 
dom  poll  taken  of  newspapers, 
metropolitan  and  otherwise,  in 
the  East  reveals  these  reasons: 

1.  Because  they  uphold  the  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  of  the  paper; 

2.  Because  they  offer  a  val¬ 
uable  criticism. 

3.  Because  they  solicit  aid  for 
a  worthy  cause; 

4.  Because  they  themselves 
are  news. 

A  Shot  in  the  Arm 

Letters  most  frequently 
“make”  the  voice-of-the-people 
column  when  they  paraphrase, 
in  the  reader's  own  words,  the 
opinion  of  the  paper.  Letters  of 
that  kind  reenforce,  sometimes 
in  a  folksy,  non-professional 
way,  the  arguments  advanced  on 
the  editorial  page  and  are  a  shot 
in  the  arm  of  the  editorial 
writer. 

Second  in  importance  are  the 
critical  letters.  Many  papers, 
particularly  the  big  metropoli¬ 
tan  tabloids,  don't  seem  to  mind 
if  the  letter  writer  calls  them 
(in  the  words  of  one  editor)  “a 
jerk,  a  fool  or  a  numbskull.” 

But  aside  from  the  element  of 
spice  that  such  letters  add  to  the 
editorial  page,  they  are  valuable 
because  they  enable  the  editor 
to  take  the  pulse  of  his  reading 
public.  While  ordinarily  the 
letter  writer  appears  as  the  sup¬ 
plicant  asking  to  be  heard,  the 
alert  editor  appreciates  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  his  readers,  as  a  means 
of  checking  his  own  judgment 
in  treating  the  news  and  as  a 
key  to  the  trend  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

Battle  with  Lobbyists 

Appeals  for  funds  by  reput¬ 
able  organizations  are  always 
given  space,  but  the  editors  fight 
a  running  battle  with  the  lobby¬ 
ists  who  pump  for  a  cause  and 
the  public  relations  men  who 
try  to  get  some  one's  name  in 
print. 

“If  all  letters  to  the  editor 
were  sure  of  publication,”  says 
the  editor  of  one  30,(X)0-circula- 
tion  daily  in  Pennsylvania,  “ad¬ 
vertising  would  soon  hire  enough 
publicity  men  to  get  their  stories 
across  to  the  public  through  the 
use  of  free  space  and  cut  their 
advertising  budgets  accordingly.” 

Time  there  was  when  letters 
to  the  editors  in  themselves 
were  news.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  penny  press,  vital  govern¬ 
mental  problems  were  often  dis¬ 
cussed  in  those  letters,  and  orig¬ 
inal  information  obtained 
through  this  medium.  The  series 
of  70  letters  on  the  “State  of  the 


Nation,”  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Public  Advertiser  under 
the  signature  of  “Junius,”  is  a 
classic  example. 

Even  today,  “scoops”  are 
sometimes  obtained  through  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  When  the 
New  York  Post  printed  the  story 
of  some  hoodlums  slashing  the 
face  of  a  14-year-old  boy,  Henry 
Bellaman,  the  late  author,  wrote 
to  the  Post  editor  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  for  racial  tolerance. 
The  Post  moved  this  letter  quick¬ 
ly  into  one  of  the  top  news  col¬ 
umns. 

How  Letters  Are  Handled 

Most  editors  think  highly  of 
the  letters  column.  Almost  al¬ 
ways,  the  column  is  handled  by 
the  editor  or  editorial  writer  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  sole  exception  is  the 
New  York  Times  which,  for 
more  than  20  years,  has  had  a 
special  letters  editor.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man,  Oxie  Reichler,  reflected 
the  sentiment  of  many  editors, 
when  he  told  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors:  “Our 
Public  Opinion  column  becomes 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  paper.” 

At  least  one  Manhattan  paper, 
the  Post,  has  an  editorial  secre¬ 
tary  summarize  alt  incoming  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor,  except  those 
written  by  obvious  cranks.  The 
resume  is  then  sent  to  all  edi¬ 
torial  executives  for  “trend  spot¬ 
ting.”  Many  columnists  have  re¬ 
cently  devoted  whole  columns 
to  letters  they  receive  from  their 
readers.  They  feel  that  such  a 
column  is  good  human  interest 
material  and.  in  turn,  stimulates 
other  readers  to  write.  (It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  one  letter 
represents  the  thoughts  of  ten 
people,  since  it  is  presumably 
written  after  consultation  with 
family  and  friends.) 

How  do  editors  handle  the  let¬ 
ters  columns?  Mr.  Reichler, 
when  queried  on  this  point,  gave 
a  representative  answer:  “We 
edit  letters  for  clarity,  for  brev¬ 
ity,  for  the  elimination  of  libel¬ 
ous  matter  and  of  personal  at¬ 
tacks  (except  upon  the  editor). 
We  correct  bad  spelling  and 
grammar. 

“We  publish  virtually  all  ma¬ 
terial  offered  —  though  space 
often  compels  us  to  condense. 
We  have  two  or  three  too-fre- 
quent  writers  (sometimes  every 
day  or  every  other  day)  upon 
whom  we  put  a  brake  and  we 
occasionally  find  it  necessary  to 
bar  the  courtesy  of  our  column 
to  a  common  scold. 

LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUR  FILKS  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 

AND  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES  ON  RKqi  EST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


“There  are  occasions  when  we 
decide  a  subject  has  been  ‘ex¬ 
hausted'  by  letter  writers.  For 
instance,  when  our  Community 
Chest  failed  to  reach  its  quota, 
one  of  our  larger  social  welfare 
agencies  was  obliged  to  reduce 
its  staff  and  reorganize,  causing 
much  distress  among  supporters 
of  that  agency.  We  got  a  great 
many  letters.  After  a  time,  there 
was  so  much  repetition  that  we 
just  called  a  halt  to  the  series 
on  that  subject,  arbitrarily  for 
the  time  being.” 

In  one  respect,  Mr.  Reichler  is 
more  stringent  than  most  edi¬ 
tors.  Most  of  them  permit  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  letter  over  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  such  as  Constant  Reader, 
or  over  initials,  as  long  as  the 
writer,  furnishes  his  full  name 
and  address.  The  Herald  States¬ 
man  checks  all  letters  offered 
for  publication  either  by  mail 
or  by  telephone,  to  make  sure 
that  the  signature  is  accurate 
and  dependable:  unsigned  or  un- 
verifiable  letters  are  not  pub¬ 
lished.  This  method,  Mr.  Reich¬ 
ler,  says,  “makes  for  a  higher 
tone  of  factual  representation.” 

Some  papers  have  the  practice 
of  answering  each  letter  to  their 
editor;  some  only  acknowledge 
receipt,  often  on  a  printed  form. 
The  New  York  Times  uses  a  re¬ 
jection  slip  with  which  it  re¬ 
turns  letters  not  printed  in  its 
column.  Letters  to  the  Times. 

Letter  from  the  Editor 

Some  editors  talk  back  to  their 
writers  in  a  short  editoTiai  fi^t 
inside  the  letters  column.  New 
York's  PM  has  devised  a  novel 
way  of  doing  that.  It  divides  its 
letters  column  in  two  parts: 
Letters  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  a 
150  w’ord  editorial,  signed  by 
Editor  John  P.  Lewis,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  related  to  the  Letters 
From  the  Readers,  following 
this  editorial. 

The  letters  column  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  an  annex  to 
the  editorials  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  appears  on  the  editorial 
page. 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
letters  omit  a  “greeting,”  and 
start  with  the  address:  “JA¬ 
MAICA.”  The  New  York  World- 
Telegram  runs  the  letter  with 
the  writer's  by-line. 

Variety  Desired 

What,  then,  makes  a  good  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  and  a  good  let¬ 
ters  column? 

A  survey  conducted  by  the 


mm  PRESIDENT! 

Make  a  note  to  get  the  full  story  on 
“Magazine”  down  in  Amerira’s  6lh 
largest  city.  “Magazine”  is  packed 
with  dramatic  locally  edited  pic¬ 
ture  stories.  Compelling  gravure. 
1,000  line  page  size.  “Magazine” 
belongs  on  your  Baltimore  sched¬ 
ules. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Pennsylvania  State  College  De 
partment  of  Journalism  reveals 
that  all  papers  surveyed  selected 
letters  for  publication  on  the 
same  basis  as  local  or  tel^ 
graphic  copy.  The  “musts"  and 
“dpn'ts”  of  the  letters  column 
are  those  of  general  newsoaner 
editing.  ^ 

Editors  strive  for  a  good  va 
riety  of  topics;  they  prefer  per¬ 
sonalities  to  abstract  subjects 
(Henry  Wallace  rather  than 
Third  Party  problems,  Molotov 
rather  than  the  Moscow  confer 
ence),  but  some  make  an  excep 
tion  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays, 
when  they  allow  space  to  essays 
in  the  form  of  letters,  writtenby 
authorities. 

Editors  like  to  print  letters 
about  problems  affecting  a  ma 
jority  of  people  in  their  every 
day  lives:  food  prices,  the  hous¬ 
ing  situation.  They  try  to  keep 
the  column  open  to  both  factions 
in  a  dispute  (the  New  York 
Sun  has  a  sub  division  of  its  let¬ 
ters  column,  called  ^o  and 
Con ) .  Some  letters  editors  have 
a  hankering  for  specialists  of  all 
sorts:  the  New  York  Times  for 
language  purists,  the  New  York 
Sun  for  nostalgic  New  Yorkers. 

The  "don’ts”  of  the  letters  col 
umn  are  few  and  far  between: 
diatribes  are  taboo:  so  are  pub 
blicity  handouts  and  attempts  to 
“use”  the  column  for  selfish  or 
unsocial  purposes;  ““open"  let¬ 
ters  are  looked  askance.  Let¬ 
ters  which  tend  to  stir  religious 
controversy  are  rejected,  as  well 
as  those  attacking  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ( in  contrast  to  elected 
public  servants).  Editors,  how 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Market 

Yes,  $93,000,000  In  retail 
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market. 
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Data  Report. 
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Waste  Paper  Collection 
Promoted  in  Schools 


Bailey 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  —  When 
schools  of  Washington  close 
for  the  summer  vacations,  well 
over  $200,000 
will  have  been 
realized  by  in¬ 
dividual  schools 
from  the  sale  of 
waste  paper  col¬ 
lected  by  pupils 
in  campaigns 
sponsored  by 
the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

In  addition  to 
many  other 
things,  the 
Star's  promotion 
has  paid  for 
motion  picture  sound  projectors 
and  equipment  in  43  schools  and 
provided  funds  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  care  of  70  war  or¬ 
phans  during  the  past  school 
year. 

Conducted  by  Districts 

Howard  P.  Bailey,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor,  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  Star's  waste  paper 
program,  which  has  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  Hobart  M. 
C  o  r  n  i  n  g  ,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Hankins, 
head  of  the  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation. 

Washington  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  and  collections  are 
made  in  each  district  once  each 
week  during  the  school  year. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  waste 
paper  collected  from  each  school 
each  week  as  well  as  the  district 
standings  are  published,  the  re¬ 
ports  from  each  district  being 
published  as  a  separate  day.  Oc 
casional  feature  stories  with 
photographs  are  published. 

War-time  collections  of  old 
newspapers  and  magazines  by 
school  children  are  not  new  to 
the  Star  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  for  in  the  first 
World  War,  when  a  shortage  of 
waste  paper  developed,  Fleming 
Newbold.  then  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  now  genefal  manager, 
organized  collections  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  playgrounds. 

Started  Dec.  1,  1941,  the  Star- 
PTA  Salvage  for  Victory  Cam¬ 
paign  has  resulted  in  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  school  organizations 
exceeding  $195,000.  More  than 
28.500,000  pounds  of  old  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  been 
collected,  brought  to  the  schools, 
weighed,  tied  and  sent  on  their 
way  to  be  manufactured  into 
boxboard  of  various  types. 

Price  Drop  Caused  Halt 

By  June,  1942,  the  market  was 
so  glutted  with  waste  paper  that 
the  price  fell  from  60  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  to  10  cents  a 
hundred.  It  was  decided  then 
that  the  campaign  had  fulfilled 
its  purpose  and  collection  were 
dropped. 

“From  that  point  on,”  Mr. 
Bailey  related,,  “the  situation 
was  well  in  hand  for  shipments 
of  supplies  abroad  had  not 
reached  anywhere  near  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  was  later  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  effect  of  the 
smaller-sized  newspapers  as  a 


result  of  sharply  restricted  sup 
plies  of  newsprint  had  not  been 
felt  materially. 

"However,  as  1943  progressed, 
inventories  at  the  boxboard 
mills  began  to  dwindle  and  by 
midsummer  it  was  evident  the 
previous  situation  was  to  be  far 
less  critical  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  months  ahead, 
in  the  fall  of  1943,  therefore,  the 
campaign  was  reopened  with 
greater  vigor. 

"Collections  mounted  steadil.v, 
and  with  a  higher  price  prevail¬ 
ing.  a  golden  stream  began  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
school  associations. 

"When  the  war  ended  in 
Europe,  collections  dropped!  off 
for  a  time,  but  picked  up  again 
as  the  needs  in  the  Pacific  be¬ 
came  apparent.  The  final  vic¬ 
tory  over  Japan  caused  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  to  stop  collecting, 
but  the  greater  majority  kept 
on,  turning  their  attention  from 
help  to  the  armed  forces  to 
help  for  themselves.  .Funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  paper 
were  used  to  purchase  a  great 
quantity  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  to  finance  a  great  num 
ber  of  activities  within  the 
schools. 


70  Orphans  Adopted 

“Nineteen  schools  last  year 
took  on  a  new  objective — financ¬ 
ing  care  of  unfortunate  child 
victims  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
During  the  school  year  just 
closing.  70  schools  each  adopted 
an  orphan  through  the  Foster 
Parents  Plan  for  War  Children, 
Inc.,  at  a  cost  of  $180  each  to 
care  for  their  foster  brother  or 
sister  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

“As  a  memorial  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  collected  waste 
paper  in  the  schools,  funds  were 
raised  in  a  special  collection  by 
the  school  children  to  pa.v  the 
cost  of  a  hospital  ward  in 
Washington’s  new  Children's 
Hospital  building. 

The  latest  need  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  of  Washington 
was  for  sound  equipment  and 
projectors  for  motion  pictures. 
These  were  purchased  by  the 
Star  from  the  manufacturer  and 
sold  to  the  schools  at  cost,  pay¬ 
ment  being  made  from  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  waste 
paper.  During  the  present  school 
year,  43  schools  purchased  this 
equipment,  and  others  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  obtain  them  next  fall. 

The  Star  arranged  for  the  sale 
of  the  waste  paper  to  a  local 
dealer,  who  makes  collections 
from  each  school  by  truck  once 
each  week.  The  waste  paper, 
which  is  placed  in  the  school 
yards  by  the  puplis,  is  taken 
away  the  day  it  is  brought  to 
school.  Is  weighed  and  delivered 
to  the  dealer's  packing  plant. 
Duplicate  weight  slips  are 
mailed  immediately  by  the 
dealer,  one  copy  to  the  school 
or  PTA  and  one  copy  to  Mr. 
Bailey.  Checks  are  mailed  by 
the  dealer  monthly  to  the  Star 
in  payment  for  the  waste  paper, 
and  the  schools  are  promptly 
reimbursed  by  the  newspaper. 
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OUT  OF  THE  HORSE’S  MOUTH 


It  you,  too,  missed  the  news  that  Baltimore  is  57,620* 
families  bigger,  get  wise: 

Now  more  than  ever,  to  cover  bigger  Baltimore,  you 
need  the  biggest  paper  —  194,063  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  among  321,158  families,  and  the  News  Post  total 
circulation  is  221,127. 

’Sources:  Director  of  Stotisticol  Section,  Boltimore  City  Health 
Deportment;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Super¬ 
visors  of  Assessments,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 


ill  Deportment;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Super- 

*  99  visors  of  Assessments,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 

Baltimore  News-Post 

nationally  represented  by  hearst  advertising  service 


Role  for  Advertising 
In  Britain’s  Recovery 


By  AUcm  Deletions 

LONDON  —  Advertising's  place 

in  Britain's  struggle  for  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  was  stressed  by 
leading  admen  at  the  first  post¬ 
war  conference  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  at  Margate. 
Kent,  recently. 

Highlighting  this  theme.  Sin¬ 
clair  Wood,  vicechairman  of 
F.  C,  Pritchard,  Wood  &  Part 
ners.  Ltd.,  proposed  an  eight 
point  program  of  advertising's 
part  in  the  national  effort: 

1 —  "Private  enterprise"  com¬ 
panies  should  use  co-operative 
advertising  campaigns  to  lure 
labor  into  undermanned  indus¬ 
tries. 

2 —  Mass  production,  mass  dis¬ 
tribution,  of  branded  merchan¬ 
dise,  stimulated  by  advertising, 
to  r^uce  labor  in  the  non-pro¬ 
ductive  distributive  trades. 

3 —  Advertising  to  plan  for  and 
undertake  the  complex  task  of 
adjusting  demand  to  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  scarcity. 

4 —  Encouraging  high  quality 
in  merchandise  exported  by  em¬ 
phasising  branded  -  lines  adver¬ 
tising. 

5—  Mobilizing  the  full  force  of 
the  Advertising  Association’s 
members  to  dramatise  the  na¬ 
tional  vital  need  for  harder 
work — already  pointed  out  by 
Covernment  speakers  with  in¬ 
sufficient  drama  which  skilful 
advertising  could  provide. 

6 —  ^National  advertisers  to  use 
25%  of  their  display  space  in 
newspaper  campaigns  to  encour¬ 
age  teamwork  in  industry. 

7—  Conscious  effort  by  adver¬ 
tising  to  preserve  consumers' 
freedom  of  choice,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  dull  uniformity  of  “util¬ 
ity"  production. 

8 —  Re-creation  through  adver¬ 
tising  of  ambitions,  desires  and 
wants  as  incentives  to  work. 

Major  Role  for  Advertising 

“By  finding  the  right  incen¬ 
tives,  presenting  them  in  the 
right  way  and  with  utmost 
force,  we  shall  bring  aut  the 
latent  power  of  the  British 
people — a  task  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  must  play  a  major  part," 
declared  Oliver  Lyttelton,  M.P., 
Advertising  Association  presi¬ 
dent,  welcoming  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  to  the  conference. 

Broad  treatment  of  Govern¬ 
ment’s  “work  harder”  campaign 
should  be  brought  home  to 
every  individual  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  terms  of  their  own  job 
by  advertising,  R.  A.  Gibbs, 
president  of  the  British  News- 

Saper  Society,  joint  managing 
irector  of  Home  Counties 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  told  the 
Newspaper,  Periodical,  Trade  & 
Technical  Press  Session.  “WTiile 
industry  has  done  and  is  doing 
•  good  job  in  publicizing  and 
eelung  its  products  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  it  has 
left  untouched  the  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  itself  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity. 

“And  it  is  the  local  newspaper 
which  can  interpret  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  its  town  to  the  workers. 


their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  whole  community.” 

John  L.  Verrinder,  advertise¬ 
ment  director  of  Punch,  and 
chairman  of  the  Advertisement 
Committee  of  the  Periodical 
Proprietors’  Association,  urged 
industry  to  use  its  advertising 
to  improve  capital-labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

Intimate  as  were  relations  be 
tween  industry  and  the  special 
ized  press,  there  was  complete 
editorial  independence.  Impar¬ 
tial  advice  was  offered  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  industry  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  stressed  Roland  E. 
Dangerfield,  chairman  of  the 
Trade  and  Technical  Press 
Council,  managing  director  of 
Temple  Press,  Ltd.,  at  the  Press 
Session.  But  their  task  was 
hampered  by  having  to  scrape 
along  on  one-third  of  pre-war 
paper  consumption,  while  now 
they  were  faced  with  competi¬ 
tion  from  Government-sponsored 
publications,  allowed  paper 
freely  and  actively  canvassing 
for  advertisements.  He  implied 
no  sinister  motives  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  government,  Mr.  Danger- 
field  said  emphatically,  but  the 
Government  publishing  practice 
was  a  tendency  dangerous  in 
any  democratic  country. 

Criticism  of  some  aspects  of 
the  increased  numbers  of  Public 
Relations  Officers  serving  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  was  voiced 
by  speakers  at  a  session  on 
"The  Failure  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.”  Frank  Owen,  London 
Daily  Mail  editor,  claimed  his 
paper  had  been  refused  facilities 
by  Scotland  Yard’s  PRO  for 
an  alleged  (but,  said  Owen,  un¬ 
true  )  breach  of  confidence. 
Correspondents  were  not  free 
from  blame;  Owen  accused  them 
of  forming  groups  and  "agreeing 
not  to  work  too  hard — aided  by 
some  PROS. 

"That  is  not  news-gathering.” 
Owen  said,  “or  the  way  to  get 
honest,  readable  newspapers. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  only 
place  for  a  hand-out  was  the 
wastepaper  basket  .  .  .  now  you 
put  them  on  the  front  page. 
That  is  a  public  mischief  and 
should  be  stopped.”  He  felt 
there  should  be  PROs  but  they 
should  establish  between  Min¬ 
isters  and  newspapermen  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  fair  play  than  ex¬ 
isted  now. 

Admen's  Council  Needed 

Advertising  is  a  new  arm  in 
the  national  armament  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  by  those  who 
have  to  use  it,  J.  B.  Nicholas, 
director  of  Rumble,  Crowther 
&  Nicholas  Agency,  told  the 
“Creative  Advertising  Session.” 

“Wrongly  used,”  he  said,  “ad¬ 
vertising  could  be  a  mischiev¬ 
ous,  a  dangerous  power;  rightly 
used  it  was  harnessed  to  the 
service  of  honest  trading  and 
better  living,  to  the  service  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

“Aim  of  the  recently-formed 
Creative  Advertising  Circle  was 


“to  convince  responsible  men  in 
government  and  industry  that 
advertising  is  something  more 
than  a  cafeteria  service  for  the 
provision  of  layouts  and  posters 
and  slogans.’  ” 

The  place  of  the  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  he  urged,  is  in 
at  the  beginning — on  the  initial 
conferences  that  decide  policy. 
Advertising  must  be  admitt^ 
fully  into  the  counsels  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  civic  bodies,  govern¬ 
ment  departments. 

The  most  disturbing  symptom 
of  ill-health  in  Britain  today 
was  the  changed  attitude 
towards  work,  Nicholas  de¬ 
clared. 

Work  Is  Spiritual  Necessity 

"Today,  industrial  unrest  is 
bound  up  with  political  unrest, 
and  political  unrest  is  bound  up 
with  spiritual  unrest,”  he  said. 
“Religion  and  education  are 
slow  processes — and  we  cannot 
wait.  The  obvious  prescription 
is  immunization — which  adver¬ 
tising  alone  was  qualified  to 
administer  ...  by  publishing 
the  truth — scientific,  economic, 
historical,  knowledge — and  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
and  of  Scriptural  precept — to 
tell  the  people  that  work  is  a 
spiritual  necessity  and  a  secret 
of  human  happiness  as  well  as 
a  means  of  production.” 

“We  must  find  the  courage  to 
advertise  the  traditional  and 
continuing  soul  of  Britain  to 
the  generations  who  live  and 
work  in  Britain,”  was  the  con¬ 
cluding  note  of  a  speech  which 
aroused  great  applause  and  was 
described  by  Sir  Patrick  Gower, 
Session  chairman,  as  one  that 
would  have  justified  holding  the 
convention  to  hear  it  alone. 

That  a  free  press  could  not 
exist  without  association  with 
free  enterprise,  which  depended 
upon  advertising,  was  a  theme 
voiced  by  F.  P.  Bishop,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee, 
speaking  at  the  annual  dinner. 
“There  never  has  been  at  any 
period  of  history  and  there  is 
not  anywhere  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  a  free  press  except  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  a  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  free  enterprise  depending 
on  competitive  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  revenue,”  he 
said. 


WANTED- 

A  Sales  Manager  of  Adrertiting 

— by  a  lonp  estabUnbed  middle 
western  business  paper  publishing 
organization  whose  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  calls  for  more  selling  man¬ 
power. 

While  specific  and  operating  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  particular  industry  is 
desirable  that  handicap  can  be  rela¬ 
tively  easily  overcome  by  the  right 
man.  Chief  requisites  are  know¬ 
ledge  of  advertising,  of  the  sale  of 
advertising  space  and  ability  to 
manage. 

This  particular  industry,  while 
an  old  one,  is  developing  rapidly  in 
several  directions  along  each  of 
which  lie  further  publishing  and 
space  selling  opportunities.  Hence 
applicant  must  have  plenty  of 
capacity  for  work.  He  should  be 
in  his  late  thirties,  in  best  of  health 
and  not  afraid  to  travel. 

The  job  is  of  the  class  known  in 
advertising  selling  as  a  “good  one,” 
but  It  can  be  made  still  better. 

Publisher  will  appreciate  that 
whoever  may  be  interested  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  opportunity  further 
will  please  give  such  detail  about 
himself  as  will  expedite  decision 
for  an  early  interview. 

Box  740S,  Editor  A  Publisher 


You  can't  liavc  the  Great 
.American  Pastime  without  a 
hall  and  a  bat.  It's  as  simple, 
and  final,  as  that.  So.  too. 
Ilcmpstead  Town  retailers 
will  tell  you  that  you  can't 
pile  up  big  sales  scores  in 
New  YorkV  4tli  Market*  and 
No,  1  High-Spot  City  without 
the  Review-Star.  That’s  why 
these  retailers  place  more 
retail  accounts  and  use  more 
retail  linage,  more  depart¬ 
ment  store  linage,  in  the 
Review-Star  than  in  any  other 
local  paper.  It's  results  that 
count,  and  Hempstead  Town 
and  the  Review-Star  go  to¬ 
gether  for  results. 


Sales  Manaffrmeiit  1947  Survey 
of  Buying  Power 


Loadinq  N.  Y.  Stata'i  High-Spot  Cltiu  h 
a  habit  with  Hampstaad  Town.  In  Jum, 
thirtaanth  consacutiva  month  in  tha  ItaJ, 
ratail  falai  foracast  wai  174.0%  *bo*i 
Juna,  1030.  Ii.8%  abova  national  avtrit*. 
Dollar  voluma  for  Juna  $20,000,000. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADEOUATE  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 


.V^m;  York  Times,  Chu 

Fei.  19, 1947.  In  the  first  T)ec 

place,  the  railroads  are  notori-  y. 

ously  representative  of  the  of  o 

"prince  and  pauper”  type  of  in-  face 

dustry,  being  highly  sensitive  to  pan 

swings  in  business  activity.  tion 

Thus,  the  war-stimulated  expan-  i.she 

Sion  of  traffic  in  1942  was  prob-  port 

ably  more  responsible  for  the  thai 

lower  operating  ratio  of  the  car-  com 

Tiers  that  year  than  were  lower  , 
operating  costs.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  roads  are  to  in- 
crease  their  efficiency  they  will 
have  to  replace  much  of  their  a  si 
present  equipment,  the  obso-  age 

lescence  of  which  has  been  has-  are 

tened  by  intensive  use  during  P^a 

four  years  of  war  and  prepara-  surr 

tion  for  war.  To  suggest  that  the 
roads  can  achieve  this  on  a  re- 
turn  of  between  2  and  3  per  cent 

is  to  expect  a  fair-sized  miracle.  ^ 

cha 

Flint,  MicJi.,  Journal,  P^° 

hn.  31,  1947.  Neu 

Wage  rates  and  cost  of  ma-  Feb 
terials  and  supplies  are  reported 
to  have  advanced  more  than  50  fj-oj: 

per  cent  since  1940.  Freight 
rates  in  the  same  period  have 
been  increased  only  17.6  per  ggjp 

cent,  and  passenger  fares  by  10  pj-Qi 

per  cent.  Jg 

A  sound  national  policy  which  pj-p^ 

will  make  the  railroads  solvent 
and  Independent  of  public  funds  m 

is  oadly  needed  and  long  over¬ 
due. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Inquirer, 

Dec.  13, 1946. 

When  the  largest  and  normally 
the  most  prosperous  of  our  rail¬ 
roads  faces  a  net  operating 
deficit  in  1946  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  it  is  evident  that 
the  question  of  their  future  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  going  is  one  that 
acutely  concerns  all  our  people.  ^ 

(DITOR  A  FURLISHiR  for  Jhm  7,  1*47 


AS  EDITORS  SEE  IT 

Chicago,  III.,  Daily  News, 

Dec.  11.  1946. 

The  railroads  are  a  cornerstone 
of  our  economic  structure.  They 
face  tremendous  outlays  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  renewal  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  equipment  sorely  pun¬ 
ished  during  the  war.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  entire  economy 
that  they  be  in  sound  financial 
condition. 

Asheville,  North  Carolina,  Citizen. 
Feb.  22,  1947. 

. . .  The  American  railways  did 
a  superb  job  under  private  man¬ 
agement  during  the  war.  If  they 
are  to  do  a  competent  job  in 
peace,  they  must  spend  large 
sums  of  money  in  increasing  and 
modernizing  their  rolling  stock 
and  other  facilities.  They  can 
not  obtain  this  money  to  spend 
if  they  are  no-t  accorded  a  fair 
chance  to  earn  a  reasonable 
profit. 

New  York  World-Telegram, 

Feb.  19,  1947. 

...  A  recent  advertisement 
from  the  Assn,  of  American 
Railroads  shows  that  only  2.7 
cents  of  all  railway  dollar  re¬ 
ceipts  goes  to  cover  both  im¬ 
provements  and  dividends.  That 
is  not  enough,  even  to  cover  im¬ 
provements.  ... 


The  only  way  for  the  railroads  to  con* 
tinue  to  improve  their  vital  service  to 
the  nation’s  economy  is  to  continue  to 
invest  in  maintenance,  facilities  and 
equipment. 

This  requires  earnings  of  not  less  than 
6%  on  what  is  already  invested  in  their 
properties.  Yet  this  6%  is  approxim¬ 
ately  double  what  the  railroads  expect 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Times-Herald, 
Feb.  23,  1947 

All  this  is  good  news  to  our 
domestic  radicals  of  one  stripe 
and  another,  who  would  like  to 
see  the  railroads  go  broke  so  that 
the  Government  could  be  high- 
pressured  to  take  them  over. 

It  is  not  good  news  to  any 
American  who  has  ever  traveled 
on  any  of  the  government-oper¬ 
ated  railroad.s  in  Europe,  es¬ 
pecially  France  and  Russia,  or  to 
any  other  American  who  knows 
what  ramshackle,  third-rate 
handicaps  to  industry  and  the 
traveling  public  those  railroads 


Richmond,  Ya.,  News  Leader, 

Dec.  7,  1946. 

If  the  carriers  are  starved, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  go  on  short  ra¬ 
tions.  It  is  curious  how  a 
people  who  depend  on  trans¬ 
portation  insist  on  destroying 
their  own  servant. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Morning  Eagle, 
Jan.  4,  1047. 

Rail  lines  of  the  nation  cer¬ 
tainly  are  worth  their  keep,  and 
will  give  adequate  return  for 
every  Increased  dollar  earned. 


to  earn  in  1947  under  present  condi¬ 
tions. 

To  maintain  credit  and  attract  capital 
for  further  progress,  the  railroads  need 
the  same  fair  return  as  other  regulated 
industries.  Telephone  companies  and 
electric  utilities,  for  instance,  are  al¬ 
lowed  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
railroads  are  permitted  to  earn. 


Erie  Railroad 
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Agencies  Hit 
Radio  Sabotage 
Of  Advertising 

Tulsa,  Okla. — “A  trend  among 
certain  radio  performers  to  be¬ 
little  and  ridicule  advertising  is 
having  the  effect  of ;  a  subtle 
campaign  of  sabotage  against 
the  entire  advertising  industry.” 
in  the  opinion  of  the  South¬ 
western  A.ssociation  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

Meeting  here  recently,  the 
Association  called  upon  sponsors 
of  such  performers  to  "recon¬ 
sider  this  ill-advised  practice  of 
broadcasting  programs  which 
tend  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  the  value  and  integrity  of 
advertising.” 

Cynicism  Seen  Among  Youth 

Thomas  F.  Conroy  of  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Tex.,  president  of  the  as 
sociation  in  announcing  its 
action,  said: 

"The  Southwestern  Associa 
tion  of  Advertising  .  Agencies 
agrees  that  any  advertiser  has 
the  right,  within  FTC  regula¬ 
tions,  to  say  what  he  wishes 
about  his  own  product.  But  we 
do  not  believe  he  has  the  moral 
right  to  sabotage  advertising  as 
a  whole  and.  by  burlesque  and 
ridicule,  help  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  other 
peoples’  advertising. 

‘‘Effects  of  this  kind  of  sabo¬ 
tage  against  advertising  are  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  in  the  cyni 
cal  and  disbelieving  attitude 
among  youth  toward  advertis¬ 
ing.  Advertising,  to  be  effective, 
naturally  must  be  believed.  How 
can  we  achieve  that  belief  when 
one  of  advertising's  greatest 
media  discredits  it?” 

The  Association  is  made  up  of 
41  agencies  which  place  more 
than  85"^  of  all  the  advertising 
from  the  area,  except  retail. 


Paper  Mills 
Slowed  Down 
By  High  Water 


creased  volume  water 

coming  down 

^  that  the  paper 

are 

in  output  of 

-4  newsprint. 

*'  the 

I  Canadian  Paper 

.sociation.  areas 

.,  power  been 

J  rupted  and 

sable  for  the  movement  of  wood 
yV  by  truck.  Some  rivers  an 

''  ^  taM>  mHHH  ail  time  record  high  level  and 

had  spread  over  the  countryside, 
p»T  t*^»ppTN  pv  flrH  3dd  in  order  to  prevent  pulp- 

*  tiJJ  D I  ixT  wood  being  beached  on  the 

Among  the  officers  elected  by  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  farms  and  in  the  bush  it  has 
at  its  Boston  convention  last  week  are.  front  row:  Mrs.  Honore  been  impossible  to  put  the  wood 

Gregory  House,  Gregory  &  House,  Cleveland,  vicepresident  and  in  the  streams, 

head  of  the  council  of  women's  ad  clubs,  and  Elon  G.  Borton,  presi-  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
dent;  back  row:  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  director;  Mrs.  Bj  Kidd,  secretary;  said  Mr.  Fowler,  driving  opera- 

Allan  T.  Preyer,  Morse  International,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Burr  tions  were  about  three  weeks 

L.  Robbins,  General  Outdoor  Advertising,  director.  later  than  normal  since  cold 

.  -  - -  —  ,  weather  delayed  the  spring 

B  0  -  It  j  A  TT  "  TN  11  break-up.  Some  machines  have 

M0Tlt0]'  xtatOS  Up  in  L/allaS  been  forced  to  shut  down  inter- 

*  Dallas.  Tex. — Both  the  Dallas  mittently. 

F'oKTTlOr  T^Orrrct  Morning  News  and  Dallas  Times  Many  mills  have  nearly 

I  wlllld  XAC7UXOI  Herald  have  announced  new  in-  reached  the  bottom  of  their 

p  ,  ■  TN"  creases  on  display  advertising  pulpwood  piles  and  are  depend- 

EiX0ClltlVG/  I^IGS  rates  ent  on  the  spring  log  drive. 


NOW— GET  THOUSANDS  OF  FLASHES 
FROM  ONE  BULB  —  MORE  LIGHT  - 
AND  BETTER  PICTURES 


I  A  modern  electronic  flash  that  Is 
completely  self  contained  and  port- 
able.  Its  high  efficiency  lamp  Is  good 
Ifr  for  thousands  of  flashes.  Its  use 
eliminates  the  need  for  constant  re- 
I  placement  of  flash  bulbs.  It  Is  always 

y  ready  for  operation.  It  Is  simple,  safe, 
fool-proof,  and  positive  In  action. 

1/10,000  SECOND  FLASH 
STOPS  ALL  MOTION 

Gives  flash  duration  of  1  'lO.OOOtb 
second.  Operates  In  conjunction 
with  your  present  flash  synchron- 
izer.  Works  at  any  shutter  speed. 
Fitted  with  eye  level  “ready”  Indi- 
cator  light.  May  be  mounted  on 
any  camera  that  Is  equipped  for 
flash  pictures. 

MOUNTS  DIRECTLY  TO 
■M  YOUR  PRESENT  CAMERA 
EQUIPMENT 

Outfit  consists  of  9  lb.  Power  Unit  Ca« 
with  electronic  parts  and  8  dry  cell  flash 
light  batteries.  A  six  inch  reflector  that 
mounts  direct  to  your  present  flash  hatte^ 
case,  connecting  cord  and  plug  and  the 
special  electronic  lamp.  Gives  ample  light. 
Improves  shadow  detail.  Makes  sharper 
pictures  of  Incredibly  fast  action.  Plugs  Into 
any  standard  flash  gun  without  disturbing 
the  present  synchronization  for  20  milli¬ 
second  flash  bulbs.  It  Is  ideal  for  all  types 
of  modern  newspaper  flash  photography. 


HE  INDIANAPOLIS 

morning  SUN 

214,000  171, C 

SUNDAY  DAI 


TAX 

EXTRA 


Complete  at 
Only 

BURKE  &  JAMES.  Inc. 

50  Yeors  o#  Photo  Service 
321  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  III. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL  ’EM? 


Ik  KALAMAZOOITES? 


ART  Mm 

SPACE  BUYERS  | 
CALL  THEM  A  > 
CHOICE  MICHIGAN 
MARKET  .  .  . 

and  you  reach  it 
through  the 
GAZETTE 


The  1947  Kalamazoo  County  facts: 
Estimated  p)opulation— 106,163.  Em¬ 
ployment  index— 107. 1 .  Average  weekly 
earnings — $51.54.  Postwar  industrial 
expansion — $8,000,000.  The  Gazette  is 
Kalamazoo’s  only  daily  paper,  one 
of  eight  Booth  Newspapers  serving 
Michigan. 

For  information  on 

Booth  Mirhittan  Markrtn,  rati: 

Dan  A.  I'arroll.  IIO  Kawt  12nd 
A'rw  York  €'ity  17 

•lohn  K.  I.ntz  f"o..  ICI.H  X.  ^lirhiKan 
Avo.«  4'hlraRo  II 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  June  7,  1947 


Up-to-the-minute  ^ 

Directories  of  AM  ■  FN  ■  TV  Stations 


with  weekly  addenda  supplements  are 
included  in  the  services  of 


Martin  Codel,  Editor 


eclipse  were  in  the  hands 
newspapers  from  coast-to-cc 
days  before  any  ot 
pictures  had  read 

them.” 


to  the  NBC  Television  labora¬ 
tory  for  processing,  cutting  and 
editing.  many 

“Meantime,  we  called  several  such 
of  the  news  agencies  to  deter-  them, 
mine  whether  or  not  still  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  eclipse  were  ex-  Equi] 
pected  at  the  same  time.  We  a  67-, 
discovered  that  none  would  be  quh 
available  until  the  following  transr 
Monday.  Sensing  a  news  ‘beat’  Louis 

we  selected  four  stills  from  the  Four  _ _  —..wo  wm 

film  which  showed  the  progress  be  used  for  nighttime  operation 
of  the  eclipse  itself  and  the  with  directional  radiation,  giy. 
totality  when  the  moon  passed  ing  St.  Louis  the  equivalent  of 
over  the  face  of  the  sun.  15,000  watts  power,  ,  .  .  A  mod- 

“By  6:30  of  Thursday,  May  22,  ernistic  building  has  been  erect- 
1,800  feet  of  film  had  been  gd  to  house  the  new  5,000-watt 
processed  and  screened.  From  transmitter  of  CHNS,  the  Holi 

that  1,800  feet,  650  were  selected  fax  (N.  S. )  Herald  arid  Moil. , 
for  televising  on  the  air  that  Plans  of  San  Antonio  (T^) 

same  night.  Naturally,  no  print  Express  and  News  for  studios  of 
of  this  film  could  be  made  in  kYFM  include  an  auditorium  to 
such  a  short  time  so  the  nega-  seat  350.  Station  is  on  the  air 
tive  film  was  televised  on  the  from  11  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  week- 

air  at  9:30  to  television  audi-  days  and  3:30  to  10:30  pjn. 

ences  in  New  York,  Philadel-  Sundays.  .  .  .  Janesville  (wii) 

phia,  Schenectady  and  Washing-  Gazette  is  getting  ready  to  put 

ton.  This,  we  believe,  is  some-  its  FM  station  on  the  air  July  1. 

thing  of  an  all-time  record  in  .  .  .  Badger  Broadcasting  Co.| 

the  presentation  of  film  on  tele-  affiliate  of  Madison  (Wis.)  State 

vision.  Journal  and  Capital  Timet,  has 

,  _  ,  .  .  “In  the  meantime,  our  photo  bought  a  site  for  a  studio  build- 

Follows  Kinmonth  Policy  Pictures  by  Television  and  publicity  department  had  ing  for  WIBA.  An  FM  trans- 

WJLK  is  an  FMer  The  pub-  HOW  television  is  beginning  to  printed  up  captions  and  readied  mitter  is  being  constructed  at 

lishers  of  the  Press  believe  that  provide  a  new  service  to  for  service  the  four  still  pictures  Blue  Mounds.  .  .  .  WEBR,  Buf 
no  other  organization  possesses  newspapers  in  the  rapid  distri-  which  we  had  culled  from  the  falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Exprett,  is 

the  background,  the  ability  and  bution  of  pictures  was  demon-  newsreel.  We  informed  the  New  building  a  5,000-watter - New 

contacts  necessary  to  furnish  strated  recently  in  connection  York  papers  and  the  news  agen-  standard  station  at  Madison, 

highest  quality  comprehensive  with  the  eclipse  story.  Allan  H.  cies  of  the  fact  that  we  had  the  Wis.  will  be  affiliated  with  Ar 

programs  for  its  section  of  New  Kalmus.  television  editor  of  Na-  eclipse  pictures  available.  By  rowhead  Network  in  which  Su 

Jersey.  tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  tells  8:30  all  the  pictures  were  on  the  perior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram 

In  its  formal  statement  WJLK  how  it  happened:  way  to  the  various  news  agen-  ownership  has  majority  inter 

“pledges  that  its  management  “When  the  National  Geogra-  cies.  The  AP,  Acme  and  INP  est.  ...  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Prew 
will  make  every  operating  and  phic  Society  decided  to  send  a  serviced  the  whole  series  of  Gazette  h^  authority  for  1,000- 
policy  decision  from  the  stand-  crew  of  scientists  and  engineers  pictures.  watt  daytime  standard  station. 

point  of  public  service.  In  this  to  Bocayuve,  Brazil,  they  invited  "On  the  following  morning.  _ 

the  station  will  be  following  to  NBC  to  send  along  a  radio  and  the  Daily  News  used  a  series  "m 

the  letter  the  principle  that  has  television  crew.  with  credit  to  NBC  Television  % 

guided  the  Asbury  Park  Press  “Our  newsreel  cameraman,  jP  center  fold,  PM  placed  % 

from  the  time  it  was  founded  by  Leroy  G.  Phelps  —  who  had  9?  % 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  under  whose  taken  photos  of  the  atom  bomb  P^Se,  the  Herald  Tribune  used  a  % 

guidance  it  became  highly  sue-  test  at  Bikini  last  year  for  the  two-column  picture  of  the  sun  s  % 

cessful  as  a  newspaper  and  television  ‘pool’ — filmed  all  the  corona,  the  Journal -  American  \  ^  ,- 

widely  respected  as  a  public  in-  events  at  Bocayuve  up  to  and  i  ®  \ 

stitution  of  high  character.”  including  the  eclipse  itself.  He  tVorld-TclegraTn  also  \ 

A  special  short  course  in  the  took  the  films  of  the  eclipse  with  picture  servic^  by  us.  Ji 

techniques  and  problems  ot  a  special  speed-up  camera  which  .  ®  ffnlowing  day  the  Asso-  niLjk 
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(2)  still  photos  of  the 
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llh  brother-m-law  ts  a  space  buyer  '  ' 

'  with  one  of  the  big  advertising  agencies 


P.  S.  FOR  SPACE  BUYERS: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  ...  in  the 
last  year,  and  last  ten  years. 

•  It  carries  more  advertising  lineage  than  any  other 
Cincinnati  newspaper. 

•  It  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in  Cincinnati. 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Editorial  Viewpoints 
Alike  in  N.  Y.  and  S.  F. 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Associate  Professor,  Journalism.  U.  of  Oregon 


EUGENE,  Ore.  —  How  nearly 

alike,  a^  to  editorial  page  con¬ 
tent,  would  be  two  newspapers 
with  similar  viewpoints  on  pol¬ 
icy,  even  if  thousands  of  miles 
apart?  What  influence,  if  any, 
does  geography  have  on  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  especially  regard¬ 
ing  international  and  national 
affairs? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these 
and  other  comparable  questions, 
contents  of  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  were 
surveyed  for  March,  1947.  These 
two  publications  were  selected 
because  they  are,  in  many  ways, 
like-minded  papers  in  metro¬ 
politan  seaport  communities  of 
their  respective  coasts.  Some 
3.000  miles  apart  geographically, 
the  Times  and  Chronicle  are 
fairly  close  together  in  editorial 
viewpoint. 

170  in  One,  122  in  Other 

During  week-days  from  March 
1  to  31,  the  Times  printed  170 
editorials  and  the  Chronicle 
published  122.  Since  the  amount 
of  editorial  space  in  the  Times 
was  approximately  5 '7'  greater 
than  that  in  the  Chronicle,  the 
West  Coast  paper’s  editorials 
averaged  slightly  less  than  half 
again  as  long  as  those  in  its 
Eastern  contemporary. 

Thus  a  subject  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  more  intensively  in  the 
Chronicle  but  more  frequently 
in  the  Times.  During  the  month, 
for  example,  the  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  one  editorial  on  the 
Greek  Turkish  loan  which  filled 
all  of  the  double  column  .space 
allotted  for  such  copy.  The 
Times  never  used  all  or  even 
half  of  its  editorial  columns  in 
any  is.sue  for  a  single  .subject, 
averaging  almost  seven  edi¬ 
torials  an  Lssue. 

Percentage  distribution  of  sub 
ject  matter  by  number  and 
length  of  editorials  was: 


N  timber 
T.  C. 


Length 
T.  C. 


Local  26  13  20  11 

State  7  10  6  12 

National  32  40  .33  3.5 

Foreign  3.5  37  41  42 

Typical  local  editorials  in  both 
papers  were  shorter  than  the 
average  while  those  on  foreign 
news  were  longer.  This  is  un¬ 
derstandable  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  relative  complexities  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader’s  background  regard¬ 
ing,  for  illustration,  German 
reparations  and  San  Francisco’s 
cable  cars  or  LaGuardia  airport 
traffic.  To  do  a  competent  job 
^itorially,  writers  have  to  build 
in  much  more  background  so 
that  the  reader  can  evaluate  a 
foreign  happening.  Generally 
speaking,  the  closer  to  his  home 
community  an  event  is.  the  bet¬ 
ter  informed  is  the  reader  of  the 
editorial  page. 

The  three  longest  editorials 
printed  in  the  Chronicle  all  con¬ 


cerned  foreign  affairs.  One. 
taking  the  entire  editorial 
space,  discussed  the  Greek  situa¬ 
tion.  The  other  two  dealt  with 
the  President’s  message  propos 
ing  the  Greek -Turkish  loan  and 
“What  Likelihood  of  War?  ”,  an 
appraisal  of  the  chances  of  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Soviet  Union  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  so-called  Truman 
Doctrine. 

Except  for  two  long  editorial 
discussions  of  the  rights  of  pub¬ 
lic  employes  to  strike  and  legis¬ 
lation  on  that  subject  before  the 
New  York  state  legislature,  the 
five  next  longest  editorials  in 
the  Times  all  dealt  with  devel¬ 
opments  at  the  Moscow  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Big  Four  foreign 
ministers. 

Comparison  of  statistics  for 
the  current  year  with  a  1936 
survey  by  Prof.  Norval  Neil 
Luxon  of  Ohio  State  University 
(Editor  &  Publisher,  April  11, 
1936)  illustrate  the  tremendous 
increase  in  attention  paid  to  in¬ 
ternational  news.  The  3.206  edi¬ 
torials  studied  in  12  newspapers 
for  January  and  February,  1936, 
were  classified  by  Prof.  Luxon 
as  follows;  Local  28;  State  10; 
National  48;  Foreign  13.  The 
New  York  Times  of  a  decade 
ago  devoted  18?r  of  its  editorial 
space  to  discussing  foreign  hap¬ 
penings  while  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  highest  in  the  entire  group 
for  this  classification,  allotted 
21%,  as  contrasted  with  well 
over  one  third  in  the  Times  and 
Chronicle  for  last  March.  Edi¬ 
torial  writers  then  were  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  scene  and  such  subjects 
as  relief.  New  Deal  activitie.< 
and  the  approaching  1936  presi¬ 
dential  election. 

4  Main  Subjects 

During  March,  both  the  Time- 
and  Chronicle  concentra,1ed  their 
editorial  fire  on  four  specific 
subjects — aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Moscow  conference 
of  Big  Four  foreign  ministers. 
Congress  and  their  respective 
state  legislatures.  Together  these 
four  accounted  for  well  over 
one-third  of  all  the  editorial 
space  in  each  paper.  In  the 
New  York  Times,  these  four 
totaled  37^^,'  while  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle  they  accounted  for  47^^^  of 
all  editorial  space.  This  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  San  Francisco 
paper  may  be  explained  by  its 
“saturation  bombing”  of  a  desig- 
ated  editorial  objective. 

In  foreign  news  comment,  the 
proposed  loan  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  rated  first  place  on  both 
newspapers’  editorial  pages 
while  the  Moscow  conference 
was  a  close  runner-up.  Figures 
on  the  percentage  distribution 
of  all  editorial  space  were: 

Times  Ch’ncle 

Greek-Turkish  aid  11  15 

Moscow  conference  10  10 

Both  papers  backed  up  the 
$400,000,000  loan  with  12  edi¬ 
torials  each.  The  Times  said  the 


Truman  message  to  Congress 
was  not  a  “declaration  of  war” 
against  the  Soviets  while  the 
Chronicle  headlined  one  lengthy 
editorial  “What  Likelihood  of 
War?  ”  and  then  answered  that 
conflict  was  less  likely  under 
the  loan  proposal  than  if  Russia 
establish^  its  own  "hegemony’’ 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  San  Francisco  paper  re¬ 
quested  full  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  before  Congress  acted 
and  said  the  real  $400,000,000 
question  was  why  the  loan  had 
been  proposed  at  just  this  time. 
Both  cited  the  great  obstacles 
ahead  of  the  Moscow  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  Chronicle  repeatedly 
called  for  patience  and  warned 
the  conference,  with  its  spotlight 
of  daily  press  coverage,  would 
be  “a  test  of  America’s  patience 
and  of  America’s  capacity  to 
keep  its  head.”  The  'Times  ad¬ 
vocated  determination  to  face 
failure  rather  than  sacrifice 
“fundamental  principles.”  Both 
agreed  the  German  treaty, 
which  incidentally  was  not 
worked  out,  was  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  “key  point.” 

Both  hit  Foreign  Minister 
Vyacheslav  Molotov’s  bringing 
up  the  democratization  of  China 
for  discussion.  Both  deplored 
the  Yalta  diplomatic  secrets;  the 
Times  apologized  for  these 
•’skeletons  in  the  closet”  on  the_ 
grounds  that  Winston  Churchill  | 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  didi 
not  know  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  make  Japan  surrender  and  thej 
Chronicle  attacked  President  i 
Roosevelt’s  “government-under 
the  hat.”  | 

Congress  a  Common  Topic 

Comment  on  Congress  re-, 
ceived  more  space  than  anyj 
other  single  subject  in  the  na-j 
tional  grouping.  Figures  on  the 
percentage  distribution  of  alll 
space — not  just  that  given  to 
national  events — ^showed:  | 

Times  Chronicle 
Congress  11  16  l 

U.S.  Government  5  5 

(  non-Congres- 

-iional  I 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Chronicle,  which  is  considerably 
further  from  Wa.shington.  used  ' 
more  space  than  the  Times  to 
discuss  congressional  matters. 
The  Times  had  19  editorials  on 
Congress  and  nine  others  on 
various  phases  of  the  federal 
government  while  the  Chronicle  . 
had  18  editorials  on  Congress 
and  five  on  other  governmental  ‘ 


^E^Covtr.i.  J  -nrr 


>  ONE  WORD  and  TWO  Grtat^^ 


%.  ^  ONE  WORD  and  TWO  Grtat 

^  Matropoiitan  Nawapaptra 

I  ^  to  covar  SAN  ANTONIO 

and  Southwaat  Taxaa* 
I  > - .  Morning  and  Evanlng 

l*“*'^',V,'Oaily  and  Sunday/ 


5  subjects.  Possibly  ArthurKrock’j 
’  columns  in  the  Times,  which 
;  were  not  measured  as  editorial 
r  comment,  explain  why  that  pa 
t  per  granted  a  smaller  percent 
t  age  to  editorial  explanation  or 
"  argument. 

»  Both  newspapers  hit  an  arbi- 
’  trary  20%  tax  reduction.  The 
.  Chronicle  struck  out  at  curtailed 

-  appropriations  for  the  Custonu 

-  service  as  “blind  economy  zeal' 
1  while  the  Times  criticized  a^ 
)  false  economy  a  measure  which 
I  would  reduce  the  number  of 

revenue  agents  checking  back 
i  taxes.  The  Times  warned  that 
■‘picking  figures  from  a  hat”  was 
no  way  to  establish  the  federal 

-  government’s  budget  ceiling 
1  while  the  Chronicle  cited  the 
t  dangers  of  curtailing  funds  for 
1  the  armed  services  and  for  re 
>  lief  to  the  occupied  areas.  Both 
,  praised  International  Harvesters 

reduction  in  prices  of  farm 
.  equipment  and  acclaimed  any 
.  thing  that  struck  at  inflation 
1  psychology.  Both  papers  ap 
^  proved  the  President’s  proposal 
;  to  continue  government  control 
.  of  exports.  Both  supported 
David  Lilienthal’s  nomination  to 
head  the  Atomic  Enery  Commis 
sion,  the  Times  publishing  siz 
editorials  while  the  Chronicle 
was  using  two. 

More  than  three-quarters  of 
their  space  devoted  to  state  mat 
_ (Continued  on  page  50) 

I  •  • 

I  •  TO  A  . 

7000  MAN 

WHO  WANTS  TO 
KEEP  GOING  AHEAD 

I  A  Message  from  The 
;  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

You  probably  think  The  Wall  Stnil 
Journal  ia  just  for  millionaires.  Thatii 
WRONG.  The  Wall  Street  Joumalll 
a  daily  business  guide  for  every  nl^ 
stantial  citizen  who  earns  a  living. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wil 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILL 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning  ■ 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  yo« 
business  and  personal  income.yougd 
the  facts  in  time  to  take  whateverrtepi 
are  needed  to  protect  your  interertk 
or  to  seize  quickly  a  new  profit-maldiig 
opportunity.  You  are  promp^  and 
reliably  informed  on  every  major  M* 
development  relating  to:  Taxes,  Pri^ 
Labor,  Tariffs,  Industries,  ProdudioB 
Trends,  Commodities,  Securitiii, 
Marketing,  Consumer  Buying,  World 
Trade,  Finance  and  New  LcgislatioB. 
•  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  theeoa- 
plete  business  daily. ,  .\/ith  the  largU 
staff  of  writers  on  business  Md 
cial  subjects. . . and,  in  addition,  its 
the  only  business  paper  served  by  » 
four  big  press  associations.  Why  d* 
try  it  for  the  next  3  months. .  ^ 

out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  chsar 

for  $5  and  mail.  Trial  subscripbOT..- 
$6  for  3  months -77  issues 
and  Possessions).  Address:  ^4  ” 
Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street  Ww 
York  4,  N.  Y.  ♦ 

PUBLISHER  for  Jaae  7. 


A  FRANK  LETTER 

TO  THE  DRUGGISTS  OF  CANADA 

from  a  Newspaper  Publisher 


AM  A  PUBLISHER  . 

I  get  letters  aplenty,  but  this  time  I'm  writing 
one,  and  1  mean  every  word  I  write.  Not  long 
ago  I  learned  that  only  50%  of  Canada’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  drug  stores  gross  over  $20,000 
annually.  That’s  terrible.  So  I  looked  for 
reasons  why  the  finest  type  of  retail  merchants 
this  country  has  should  not  get  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  buyers’  dollar.  I  found  out  a  lot  of  things 
that  amazed  me.  I  found  out  for  instance  that 
plenty  of  druggists  are  ’out-of-stock’  right  now 
of  some  of  the  best  selling  merchandise  in 
Canada  .  .  .  merchandise  that  is  NOT  in  short 
supply.  I  found  out,  too,  that  plenty  of  druggists 


have  a  back-wood’s  notion  about  the  value  of 
display  ...  in  windows  and  on  counters.  1 
found  out  that  just  dozens  of  druggists  have 
long  since  forgotten  the  value  of  selling  related 
merchandise.  I  found  out  that  plenty  of  drug¬ 
gists  don’t  recognize  the  sales  v^ue  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  found  out  that  darn  few 
druggists  ever  hook  up  their  sales  efforts  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  running  in 
newspapers  all  across  this  country,  day  in  and 
day  out,  for  years  on  end.  Altogether  I  found 
out  that  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years  the 
druggists  have  slipped  aplenty  in  making  use 
of  the  powerful  sales  weapons  they  have.” 


.,^.11  the  facts  related  above  were  uncovered  in  a  country-wide  test  made  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association.  This  test,  embraced  100  druggists 
who  agreed  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  to  promote  related  merchandise;  to  match 
their  windows  to  current  newspaper  advertising;  and  to  keep  a  check  on  sales  and 
stock.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  druggists  "ran  short”  of  goods,  the  average 
increase  in  business  of  the  stores  in  the  test  exceeded  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Druggist, 
we  are  all  entering  a  competitive  era.  Not  one  of  us  today  can  afford  to  pass  up 
any  method  or  means  whereby  our  selling  and  merchandising  can  be  stepped  up 
and  speeded  up!  Today  .  .  .  not  tomorrow  .  .  .  ask  your  own  daily  newspaper  to 
give  you  full  facts  about  its  "merchandising  advertising”  plan  and  write  for  manual 
"The  Man  who  gummed  up  the  W'oiks”.  Remember,  when  you  miss  sales  you  are 
slapping  customers  in  the  face.  Slap  ’em  in  the  pocketbook!  You  can  do  it! 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ASSOCIATION 

I.H.  MACDONALD,  GENERAL  MANAGER 

902  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  BUILDING 
36  TORONTO  ST.,  TO  R  0  H  T  O 
CANADA  /  r 
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CIRCULATION 

ICMA  Question  Box 
Tops  N.  Y.  Meeting 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


QUESTIONS,  including  the  $64 

variety,  will  be  answered  on 
all  phases  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  as  one  of  the  prime  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association 
convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  June 
17-19. 

The  program  arranged  by  J. 
B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  ICMA  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  calls  for  few  long  speeches, 
with  more  than  usual  emphasis 
on  roundtable  or  panel  discus¬ 
sions.  There  will  be  two  such 
sessions  and  two  participating 
groups  at  each.  Those  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  50,000  will  meet  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  afternoons, 
as  will  the  other  group  repre¬ 
senting  dailies  over  50,000. 

Lists  Headliners 

President  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  has  announced  a 
list  of  key  speakers,  including 
the  following: 

C.  Robert  Payne,  managing 
director,  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation;  Matt  Sullivan, 
circulation  director,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Ralph  Cowan,  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  and  Russ  Stewart 
Chicago  Tirnes  general  manager, 
who  will  discuss  the  newsprint 
situation;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas 
News,  and  Phil  Knox,  Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph,  who  will  deal 
with  legislative  matters;  Thomas 
F.  Farrelly,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  who  will 
discuss  principles  in  circulation 
management;  and  Vernon  L. 
Clark,  national  director,  U.  S. 
Bond  Savings  Division,  T^asury 
Department,  who  will  bring 
ICMA  members  up  to  date  on 
the  newspaperboy  thrift  pro¬ 
gram. 

Jabe  Casaday’s  “Question 
Box”  program  will  be  based  on 
Questions  sent  in  by  members 
in  advance.  The  most  important 
questions  to  the  membership,  at 
large,  will  be  discussed;  others 
will  receive  a  reply  by  mail.  A 
panel  of  “experts”  will  handle 
the  question  periods  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  New 
York  city  circulators  are  collab¬ 
orating  on  an  all-star  entertain- 


L^al  Eicpense 

Austin.  Tex.— It's  okay  for 
Texas  legislators  to  charge 
newspaper  subscriptions  to 
their  expense  occounts  during 
a  session.  But  after  they  go 
home,  they  must  pay  them¬ 
selves. 

So  ruled  Attorney  General 
Price  Daniels.  publish* 

or  of  a  Texas  weeMy. 


ment  program  for  visiting 
ICMAers.  The  New  York  State 
group  has  arranged  for  a  harbor 
boat  trip  on  the  evening  of  June 
16,  in  advance  of  the  convention 
proper.  New  York  city  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  sponsoring 
a  big  ICMA  party  at  Billy  Rose’s 
Diamond  Horsehoe  Tuesday 
evening,  June  17.  The  annual 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Waldorf  Wednesday  night. 

ICMA  directors  will  convene 
all  day  Monday  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  prime  importance  to  the 
association,  including  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  increase  in  dues. 
Secretary-Treasurer  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  Tribune,  reports  a  heavy 
advanced  registration,  but  an¬ 
nounced  that  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  still  can  be  made  outside 
of  the  Waldorf.  The  convention 
will  close  Thursday  noon. 

New  York  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  will  conduct  their  spring 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  New  York,  June  15-16, 
prior  to  the  ICMA  convention. 
Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  Dispatch,  has  arranged 
an  interesting  program.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.  Y. )  Sentinel  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  all  ICMA  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  these  sessions. 

With  the  June  meeting,  the 
New  York  State  association  will 
complete  30  years  of  activity. 
State  men  plan  to  maintain 
their  headquarters  in  the  Com¬ 
modore  after  their  own  meeting, 
attending  ICMA  meetings 
through  June  19. 

Rural  Mail  Promotion 
THE  most  vital  stimulant  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  rural  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  complete  coverage  of 
local  news  from  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  a  newspaper’s  trade 
area,  Bert  Gunnon,  Faribault 
(Minn.)  Daily  News,  recently 
explained  to  the  “Northerners.” 

He  offered  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  for  news  gathering  and 
subscription  promotion : 

News-gathering:  (1)  Placing 
a  local  correspondent  in  every 
strategic  outlying  town  of  your 
trade  area  with  the  news  pulse 
of  their  respective  communities 
under  their  finger.  ( 2 )  Editor  at 
large  who  makes  news  gathering 
trips  out  to  the  rural  districts. 

Subscription  promotion :  ( 1 ) 
After  the  editor  at  large  makes 
a  trip  to  a  particular  community 
it  would  IM  well  to  follow  up 
with  a  direct  mail  circular 
covering  all  non-subscribers  of 
that  community.  This  circular 
should  carry  feature  stories  and 
subscription  promotion  material 
relative  to  these  stories.  (2)  A 
subscription  canvass  by  a  solici¬ 
tor.  of  every  rural  non-sub¬ 
scriber  of  this  community,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  direct  mail  circu¬ 
lar  would  complete  the  pattern. 


Scholarship  Award 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  One 
of  three  New  Bedford  High 
School  Alumni  Association 
Scholarships  to  be  awarded 
at  Conunencement  exercises 
is  sponsored  by  the  Standard- 
Times. 

The  newspaper-sponsored 


Carrier  Notes 
BEARING  the  names  of  feature 
writers  and  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  six  carrier  soft- 
ball  teams  have  begun  league 
competition  .  .  .  The  Birminj- 
ham  News- Age-Herald  carria 
sports  program  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  five  North  Alabama 
towns. 


scholarship  for  $100  carries 
with  it  the  proviso  that  it 
must  go  to  a  pupil  who  has 
been  a  Standard-Times  news¬ 
paper  boy  or  girl.  This  is 
the  first  year  this  scholarship 
has  been  offered.  It  will  be 
an  annual  award  hereafter. 


Carrier  Scholarships 
LATEST  of  the  newspapers  of¬ 
fering  college  scholarships  to 
carriers  is  the  Burlington  (Vt. ) 
Free  Press,  of  which  David 
Howe,  newly-elected  ANPA 
president,  is  publisher. 

Scholastic  ability,  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  ability  as  a  Free  Press 
carrier  will  earn  two  boys  $200 
college  scholarships  next  year. 
The  Free  Press  plans  to  award 
one  scholarship  to  any  college 
to  a  local  carrier  and  one  to  a 
boy  outside  the  city,  effective 
next  June,  1948,  to  carders  with 
a  year  or  more  of  service. 

Applicants  for  awards  will  be 
judged  40%  on  scholarship,  30% 
on  citizenship  and  30%  on  abil¬ 
ity  as  carriers. 


Election  in  Michigan 

WILLIAM  RAUBINGER,  of  the 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  was 
elected  chairman  of  circulation 
managers  of  Michigan  daily 
newspapers  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  here.  He  succeeds  Earl 
Treadwell  of  the  Pontiac  Press. 
Roy  Haan  of  the  Detroit  News 
was  elected  vice-chairman,  while 
E.  E.  Porter  of  the  Adrian  Tele¬ 
gram,  J.  P.  Chandler  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  News  and  A  J, 
Kohler  of  the  Monroe  Eminj 
News  were  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  The  managers 
voted  to  conduct  an  educational 
program  to  better  acquaint  the 
public  with  newspaper  carriers. 
Walter  Aronoff  of  the  Detroit 
Times  was  elected  program 
chairman. 

■ 

New  Conveyor  Plan 

A  modern  conveyor  system 
has  been  installed  by  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.C.)  Doily  Times- 
News  carrying  out  a  program  to 
remove  all  mailing  room  and 
circulation  distribution  from  the 
basement  floor  to  the  main  floor. 


New  Carrier  Manual 

THE  San  Francisco  News  has  is¬ 
sued  a  new  carrier  manual, 
containing  suggested  practices 
of  route  management.  The  at¬ 
tractive  24-page  manual  covers 
every  phase  of  route  work,  in¬ 
cluding  sample  forms,  the  merit 
point  plan  for  distinguished 
service  carriers,  an  interesting 
doublespread  on  “what  to  say” 
in  securing  new  customers,  and 
closes  with  a  page  of  20  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  material  out¬ 
lined. 

John  C.  van  Benthem,  News 
circulation  manager,  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  message  to  carrier  parents 
in  the  front  of  the  manual, 
stating  in  part:  “It  is  earnestly 
hoped  and  intended  that  parents 
will  take  a  deep  interest  in  their 
eon’s  progress  as  a  News  carrier.” 
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Mary  Ellen  Leary 
Writes  Politics 
In  Popular  Vein 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  Politics  is 
news  distilled  from  reporting 
all  other  beats,  in  the  view  of 
Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  San*^ 

Francisco’s  only*’ 
woman  political 
writer. 

As  p  o  li  t  ical 
reporter  of  the 
Son  Francisco 
News,  Miss 
Leary  sits  at. 
the  desk  where 
she  first  applied 
for  a  newspaper 
job,  10  years 
ago. 

"I  try  to  write 

of  human  people  and  live  issues, 
to  express  politics  in  the  popular 
vein,”  she  remarked,  explain¬ 
ing  her  goal  is  to  popularize 
politics. 

Articles  written  on  her  first 
assignment  to  the  California 
State  Legislature  early  in  1946 
were  ‘‘more  what  than  how 
stories,”  Miss  Leary  said.  These 
were  part  of  the  News  policy 
of  writing  politics,  as  well  as 
all  other  types  of  stories,  for 
the  general  news  value  and  the 
entire  circulation  rather  than 
for  the  specialist. 

Also,  Miss  Leary  .had  been 
distressed  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  told  her: 

‘‘I  have  always  read  your 


Leary 


stories  but  I  am  not  interested 
in  your  new  field — politics.  I 
just  don’t  read  politics.” 

After  her  first  year  as  political 
editor.  Miss  Leary  has  justified 
her  rating  by  Frank  Clarvoe, 
News  editor,  as  the  top  news 
example  of  women  who  made 
good  in  World  War  II.  The 
News  precedent  was  set  by  the 
News’  Ruth  Finney,  product  of 
World  War  I,  now  dean  of 
women  of  the  Washington  press 
corps. 

Miss  Leary  admits ,  sex  im¬ 
poses  one  handicap  in  political 
writing.  That  is  in  stag  at¬ 
tendance,  and  she  is  inclined  to 
blame  men  rather  than  women 
for  .that  situation. 

...  ■  Stanford  Graduate 

Miss  Leary  went  to  the  News 
looking  for  a  job  just  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree  from  Stanford 
University,  where  she  took  a 
non  -  journalistic  course.  She 
asked  for  George  West,  with 
whom  her  mother  had  attended 
grade  school  in  Sioux  City,  la., 
and  found  herself  before  her 
present  desk  in  a  private  office 
just  off  the  city  room. 

Three  years  as  secretary  to 
the  city  editor  were  followed 
by  general  reporting.  While 
assigned  to  a  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  beat,  she  was  awarded  a 
Nieman  Fellowship. 

Assignment  as  political  re¬ 
porter  came  in  December,  1945, 
when  the  News  found  Miss 
Leary  the  only  experienced  po¬ 
litical  writer  on  hand  with  the 
California  legislative  session 
drawing  near.  She  found  her¬ 
self  one  of  four  women  in  the 
capital  correspondents  corps. 


Editorial  Views 

continued  from  page  46 


ters  was  used  by  both  papers  to 
discuss  pending  state  legislation. 
Of  the  total  for  state  affairs, 
the  Chronicle  used  78%  while 
the  Times’  figure  was  82%. 

Pin-point  editorial  bombing 
was  illustrated  by  both  papers 
in  their  comments  on  pending 
legislation  before  their  state  as¬ 
sembles.  Both  hit  a  few  sub¬ 
jects  hard.  The  Chronicle  de¬ 
voted  49%  of  its  entire  space  for 
state  affairs  to  a  spending  high¬ 
way  construction  measure  and 
23%  to  a  state  health  insurance 
bill.  The  Times  used  51%  to 
discussing  proposals  to  curb  the 
right  of  public  servants  to 
strike. 

By  coincidence,  more  local 
editorials  on  both  papers  dis¬ 
cussed  transportation  than  any 
other  local  subject.  The  New 
York  Times  had  four  editorials 
on  traffic  regulations  for  its  air¬ 
ports,  notably  LaGuardia  Field, 
and  a  fourth  on  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer  and  the  transit  prob¬ 
lem.  When  San  Franciscans  as 
well  as  folk  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  were  aroused  by  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the 
cable  cars,  the  Chronicle  printed 
three  editorials  on  that  subject. 
A  fourth  treated  the  ticket  rate 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  a 
fifth  dealt  with  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  terminal  at  San  Francisco: 
a  sixth  discussed  the  city’s  dou¬ 
ble  parking;  a  seventh  was  on 
new  highway  lighting. 

Both  papers  used  “color”  edi¬ 


torials,  with  the  Times  givini 
much  more  attention.  In  Nei 
York  City,  it  was  a  Bronx 
spaniel  and  the  arrival  of 
spring:  in  San  Francisco,  it  was 
false  reports  of  a  tiger  being  at 
large  in  the  Bay  Area.  In  addi 
tion,  the  Times  commented  on 
such  subjects  as  why  February 
had  28  days  and  the  sap  begin’, 
ning  to  rise  in  New  York  Citv 
trees. 

The  Times  used  a  number  of 
“obit  edits”  or  editorials  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  deaths  of  im¬ 
portant  individuals.  During 
March,  mention  was  paid  to  the 
passing  of  Charles  S.  Whitman 
former  New  York  governor 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  fem¬ 
inist  leader,  and  Winston 
Churchill,  American  novelist 
The  Chronicle  did  not  use  this 
obituary  type  of  editorial  al¬ 
though  it  commented  upon  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  flag  flying  over  the  local 
Presidio. 

If  the  Times  and  Chronicle, 
separated  by  a  continent  but 
much  alike  in  editorial  outlook, 
are  typical  of  the  whole  range 
of  American  newspapers,  then 
editorials  are  little  influenced 
by  the  geographical  position 
which  the  papers  occupy.  Vastly 
more  important  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  publisher  and  editor. 

■ 

Broughton  Home 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — Charles  E. 
Broughton,  editor  and  publishei 
of  the  Sheboygan  Daily  Press, 
and  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Elks,  has  been  brought  home  for 
hospitalization.  He  was  injured 
in  an  auto  accident  April  20, 


The  New  England  Newspaper  Supply 
Company  has  served  yon  in  the  past  w'ith 
press  and  stereotype  supplies  but  watch 
for  our  new  ideal  Tympan. 

New  [ngland  Newspaper  Supply  Company 

164  FREMONT  STREET  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


NEW  PRINTING  FOUNDATIONS 

Offer  a  New  Start  for 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES  IN  COLOR 


will  be  posted  in  the  then  current  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  whereupon  con¬ 
servative  policies  will  gradually  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  science  and  craft  in  print¬ 
ing. 

Equipment  will  be  made,  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  by  some  of  America’s  representa¬ 
tive  manufacturers  demonstrating  again 
the  basic  worth  of  initiative  fostered  by 
the  United  States  Patent  System  in  pro¬ 
moting  free  enterprise  and  to  help  build 
a  peacetime  prosperity  with  more  jobs 
and  security  against  waste  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  small  way  to  augment  the 
American  way  of  living  in  the  World  of 
Tomorrow. 


HUEBNER  LABORATORIES 

New  York  17,  New  York 

Pioneer  of  Commercially  Successful  Developments 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Since  1906 


OR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jam  7,  1947 


A  complete  change  in  technical  pro¬ 
cedures,  using  newly  trained  key  crafts¬ 
men,  new  equipment  and  materials,  to 
serve  the  future  needs  of  accelerated 
color  reproduction  and  color  printing. 

Coordination  of  essentials  from  the  copy 
to  the  finished  product  permits  smooth 
flowing  output  of  superior  color  print¬ 
ing  on  web  stock  delivered  in  the  needed 
unit  sizes  on  materials  best  suited  for  any 
product  supplied  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry. 

After  conclusively  satisfactory  commer¬ 
cial  performance  in  a  prominent  Chi¬ 
cago  printing  plant,  detailed  information 


COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST 


E  D  I  T  O  »  &  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  J«M  7.  IW 


)crs  present  an  urgent 

\  Congress 


EXCERPT  FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 


William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  MAY  29,  1938 


“Recognize  the  profit  system  as  the  most 
practical  creation  of  prosperity  and  sta¬ 
bility  and  realize  that  both  leaders  and 
laborers  in  industry  are  worthy  of  their 
hire. 

“Reward  and  protect  constructive  work 
and  conservative  thrift,  for  these  are  the 
broad  basis  of  national  wealth  and  welfare, 

“Encourage  theaccumulation  of  property. 

“Suppress  the  evil  encroachment  of  crime 
and  Communism  on  social  stability  and 
economic  security. 

“Stimulate  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  wages. 

“Maintain  law  and  order.  Make  both 
employers  and  employes  equal  and  equally 
responsible  under  the  law. 

“End  industrial  conflict  by  an  impartial 
and  omnipotent  court  of  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration. 

“Stop  reckless  spemling  and  rt*ckless  tax¬ 
ation  to  support  reckless  spending. 


“Economize  in  Government,  both  State 
and  National.  Simplify  government  system 
and  function. 

“End  bureaucracy.  Take  parasitic  poli¬ 
ticians  off  the  public  payrolls. 

“Balance  the  budget  and  restore  the 
balance  of  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju¬ 
dicial  Departments  under  constitutional 
government.” 


This  American  Program  for  an  American 
Government  is  as  badly  needed  today  as  it  was 
in  the  New  Deal  Recession  of  1938,  when  it 
was  first  presented. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
press  for  it  with  all  their  vigor  and  power. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  published  for 
people  who  think  American,  live  American  and 
are  American. 


■BITOR  a  publisher  for  Jam  7,  1947 


UN  PRESS  AGENDA 

A  HASTY  reading  of  the  agenda  for  the 
1948  world  press  conference,  adopted 
this  week  by  the  subcommission  of  the 
United  Nations,  gives  the  impression  that 
great  strides  are  being  made  toward  reali¬ 
zation  of  world  freedom  of  information. 

Only  by  careful  scrutiny  of  the  subcom¬ 
mission's  daily  discussions  are  revealed 
the  pitfalls  lying  in  the  path  to  those  goals. 

Specifically,  we  refer  to  the  belief  in 
some  quarters  that  the  press  should  be  an 
instrument  of  public  policy,  or  it  should 
promote  a  certain  social  concept,  and  the 
complacent  agreement  among  certain  dele¬ 
gates  that  governments  should  have  a  hand 
in  the  operation  of  the  press. 

The  primary  function  of  the  press  in 
printing  truth,  long  accepted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  received  approval  (but  from  at  least 
one  delegate  that  was  on  second  thought). 

The  proposed  agenda  for  the  world  press 
conference  covers  a  multitude  of  topics 
which  should  be  discussed.  But  it  strange¬ 
ly  avoids  problems  arising  from  the  topics 
already  listed.  For  example,  in  the  study 
of  measures  for  counteracting  “false  or 
tendentious  reports,”  what  criterion  is  to 
be  used  to  determine  what  is  true  or  false? 
Also,  in  the  discussion  of  “accredited  cor¬ 
respondents,”  who  will  do  the  accrediting? 

Delegates  of  foreign  nations  whose  press 
is  financially  weak  have  many  convincing 
arguments  supporting  their  contention  for 
close  press-government  relationship.  How¬ 
ever,  all  these  delegates  delude  themselves 
by  imagining  their  present  governments 
will  remain  in  power  indefinitely  and  will 
always  retain  the  same  generous  attitude 
toward  a  struggling  press. 

The  events  of  the  last  10  years  should 
have  taught  the  world  that  only  a  press 
free  and  independent  of  government 
can  be  a  truthful  press.  Even  the  slight¬ 
est  element  of  government  control, 
whether  or  not  it  is  exercised  now,  can 
become  a  dangerous  weapon  for  suppres¬ 
sion  and  censorship  in  the  future.  And  yet, 
our  European  and  Asiatic  friends  con¬ 
sciously  defend  such  a  tieup. 

It  is  the  American  concept  of  a  free 
press  and  world  freedom  of  information 
that  exchange  of  reporters  and  information 
should  be  as  simple  and  as  unhampered 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  it  is 
among  our  48  states.  It  is  our  belief  that 
human  error  in  reporting  is  unavoidable 
but  that  truth  will  prevail  in  the  end  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  pur¬ 
sue  that  truth. 

Some  delegates  to  the  UN  subcommis¬ 
sion  have  other  ideas,  and  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  will  attend  the  world 
press  conference  will  support  them.  It  is 
notable  that  the  agenda  for  that  meeting 
contains  more  proposals  for  restrictions 
than  it  has  guarantees  for  freedom. 

It  is  our  belief  that  unless  our  own  dele¬ 
gates  to  that  meeting,  and  to  future  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  subcommission,  are  vigilant  in 
protecting  press  principles  long  accepted 
in  this  country  that  American  journalists 
stand  to  lose  more  freedoms  than  the  press 
of  the  world  will  gain  in  any  final  inter¬ 
national  press  agreement. 


Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth,  hut  that  which  is  good  to  the 
use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. — Ephesians,  IV;  29. 

UNION  CENSORSHIP 

NOT  LONG  ago,  Wilbur  Forrest,  then 

president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  told  the  ASNE  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington: 

“The  United  States  today  sees  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  little  dictators  defying  the  people 
and  the  government.  .  .  .  Labor  union 
chiefs  today  can  control  the  production  of 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Unlike  their  European 
colleagues,  the  motive  of  our  labor  dic¬ 
tators  is  economic  rather  than  political. 
But  could  it  not  become  political?  Let  us 
hope  this  is  not  a  battle  which  must  one 
day  be  fought.  Vigilance  must  be  con- 
.stant.” 

How  right  was  Mr.  Forrest  has  been 
demonstrated  in  St.  Louis. 

For  five  hours  recently  the  pressmen  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  refused  to  work  until  a  certain  arti¬ 
cle  was  deleted  from  both  editions.  That 
the  article  in  question  contained  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  their  international  president 
disapproving  their  previous  activities  as 
in  violation  of  the  contract,  and  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pressmen’s  negotiations  for 
higher  wages,  is  beside  the  point. 

The  fact  is  that  these  union  members 
voted  to  walk  out  until  the  article  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  paper.  They  held  up 
production  for  five  hours — it  could  have 
been  for  five  days. 

Our  compliments  to  the  managements 
of  both  papers  for  refusing  to  be  coerced 
in  the  editing  of  their  paper.  The  story 
appeared  in  all  later  editions. 

It  can  be  claimed,  as  Mr.  Forrest  stated, 
that  the  motive  here  was  economic. 

However,  not  so  long  ago  the  National 
Maritime  Union  prevented  delivery  of  a 
Portland,  Maine,  newspaper  because  of  the 
comments  of  a  columnist.  A  picket  line, 
which  union  truck  drivers  respected,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  bottle  up — albeit 
temporarily — one  segment  of  a  free  press. 
The  motive  there  was  political — not  eco¬ 
nomic. 

Fortunately,  these  incidents  can  be 
traced  to  power-hungry  local  labor  leaders 
who  over-estimate  their  own  importance 
and  authority.  They  do  not  reflect  the 
thinking  of  union  leaders  on  the  higher 
levels. 

But  still  they  are  ripples  on  the  water, 
or  straws  in  the  wind,  etc.,  and  serve  to 
emphasize  a  real  threat  to  the  free  press. 

“Vigilance  must  be  constant.” 


EDITCBRIAL 


HOW  FREE  PRESS  WORKS 

MORRIS  L.  ERNST,  in  his  book,  “The  First 
Freedom,”  has  charged  that  in  one- 
newspaper  towns  the  people  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  diversified  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  men  and  events.  Tom  H.  Keene 
editor  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  Ernst’s  remarks  and  charges  made 
by  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  showed  Inlanders  how  communi¬ 
ties  with  single  newspapers  are  not  de¬ 
prived  of  diversity  of  editorial  opinion. 

He  analyzed  his  own  city  field  and  this 
is  what  he  found:  The  Truth  has  in  Elk- 
hart  city  proper  about  11.500  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  And  every  week  day  there  are 
6.319  copies  of  seven  outside  dailies  going 
into  this  same  field,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  periodicals  received  in  the 
community,  and  several  radio  commenta¬ 
tors.  And  on  Sundays.  14,227  copies  of 
outside  papers  are  circulated  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“Now  Ernst  would  admit  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  access  to  diversified  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  national  and  international  topics,” 
stated  Mr.  Keene,  “but  he  would  contend 
that  such  diversification  is  lacking  when 
it  comes  to  topics  of  purely  local  interest 
That  would  be  true,  of  course,  if  we  closed 
our  Vox  Pop  columns  to  anybody  who  dis¬ 
agrees  with  our  editorial  opinions,  and  if 
we  refused  to  print  what  oppositionists 
might  have  to  say  in  council  meetings  and 
other  public  gatherings.  But  no  smart 
publisher  closes  his  columns  to  the  oppo^ 
sition,  for  to  do  so  is  to  invite  disaster." 

Mr.  Keene,  through  this  simple  analysis 
of  his  own  field,  which  is  duplicated  in 
substance  in  every  other  one-paper  town, 
has  done  a  real  service  to  newspapers  in 
dispelling  the  “bugaboo”  about  one-paper 
town  monopolies. 


THE  WORM  TURNS 


THE  RADIO  industry  in  recent  years  has 
taken  considerable  criticism  from 
many  sources,  including  newspapers.  Much 
of  it  has  been  justified. 

Now  the  worm  has  turned,  and  WCIBS. 
New  York,  key  station  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  has  launched  a  15- 
minute  weekly  program  taking  newspa¬ 
pers  over  the  coals  for  errors  made.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  broadcast  were:  a  crit¬ 
ical  review  of  treatment  given  the  relief 
roll  “scandal”  which  the  commentator 
called  a  “newspaper  lynching  party;”  sar¬ 
castic  comments  about  the  amount 
money  being  paid  to  Churchill  for  his 
memoirs;  critical  comment  on  a  Pegler 
column;  praise  for  a  Herald  Tribune  re 
porter's  work. 

Most  newspaoermen  appraise  the  pre 
gram  as  a  good  idea,  providing  it  is  con 
fined  to  a  high  level  of  legitimate  crit- 
cism.  No  one  can  object  to  that.  But  sar¬ 
casm  has  no  place  in  such  a  critical  ap¬ 
praisal  and  the  CBS  commentator  and  his 
staff  should  consider  giving  credit  to  news¬ 
papers  for  serving  the  public  and  reveal 
ing  what  is  being  done  with  relief  funds, 
regardless  of  whether  the  story  was  over 
played,  or  someone  was  misquoted,  etc.,  as 
charged  in  the  broadcast. 
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FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

2?0  EAST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mrs.  Booth  were  honored  by 
friends  at  an  informal  ceremony 
June  1  in  Cranbrook  House,  on 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary. 

Ira  H.  Clough,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Menasha  (Wis. )  Record, 
was  given  the  “civic  award”  of 
the  local  aerie  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  community. 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor  of 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  reelected  state  deputy 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at 
the  annual  convention. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Anniston  (Ala.)  Times, 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress  at  Southern  Institute, 
Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Student  Association  of 
Greater  Boston’s  award  as  “the 
citizen  who  contributed  the 
most  to  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing  during  the  last  year.” 

R.  B.  Page,  publisher  of  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C. )  Star  and  News, 
has  been  renamed  chairman  of 
North  Carolina  State  Ports  Au¬ 
thority. 


IMillions  of 


personal 

mention 


DUSTIN  s.  LUCIER,  publisher, 

recently  accepted  the  Navy’s 
Certificate  of  Achievement  and 
Appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
staff  of  the  Marlboro  (Mass.) 
Enterprise. 

Walter  G.  Johnson,  Sr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  founder  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  full-page  feature 
story  in  the  Sunday  magazine 
section,  May  25,  just  before  his 
nth  birthday. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
American  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can.  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Edgar  S.  Nelson,  editor  of 
Brookfield.  Mo.  newspapers,  has 
been  named  Secretary  of  State 
by  Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly. 

H  J.  WisNER,  publisher  of 
Scoitsbluff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star- 
Herald.  has  returned  to  his 
newspaper  after  three  weeks  in 
a  Denver  hospital. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Stack- 
pole,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been 
appointed  commanding  general 
of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  president  of 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  certificate  of  achieve¬ 
ment  from  the  Navy  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  his  office  recently. 

Gene  Howe,  publisher  of 
Amorillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News, 
and  Charles  A.  Guy,  publisher 
of  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal, 
presented  $50  scholarships  to 
Texas  Tech  journalism  students 
recently. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. ) 
Times,  recently  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  Medical  Society 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Miller,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor.  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News  and  Press,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  succeeding  C.  B.  Allen, 
editor  of  Moultrie  Advertiser. 

SiLLiMAN  Evans,  Jr.,  son  of 
Siliiman  Evans,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Young  Evans  recently  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Sherman  (Tex.) 
Daily  Democrat. 

Eleanor  McClatchy,  presi¬ 
dent,  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
plans  a  tour  of  Europe  lasting 
Mveral  months.  Her  New  York 
departure  will  be  June  20  with 
the  International  Management 
Congress  in  Stockholm  her  im¬ 
mediate  objective.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  will  visit  the  occupied 
zone  of  Germany  as  a  newspaper 
observer  under  a  War  Depart¬ 
ment  authorization. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the 
froy  (N.  Y. )  Record  Newspa¬ 
per^  has  been  elected  president 
Of  the  trustees  of  Emma  Willard 
bchool,  Troy. 

George  C.  Booth,  83,  director 
01  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 


(We  Can’t  Pronounce  It) 


where  there  just  aren^t  any  males 


r  I  PE^REE  THAT  ONE  MAN 
BE  BR0U6HT  HERE -ON  A  30-PAV 
TRIAL/  ANP  THAT-TH15  MAN ^ 
$HALL  BE  HE  WHO$E  Vl6Ai2iE  ) 
^C>0RN5  THAT  BANNER/  y 


In  The  Business  Office 


LOUIS  A.  WEIL.  JR.,  general 

manager  of  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  and  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  opera-  •  ___  ' 

tions  of  Federat- 
ed  Publications, 

named  to  the 
national  board  ^ 
of  directors  of 
Community 
Chest  &  Council, 

Inc.  Weil,  since 

erated  Publica-  jSwIHjHi 
tions  in  1933  as 
credit  manager  Weil 

of  the  Herald, 

has  been  active  in  Grand  Rapids 
civic  affairs. 

Floyd  F.  Mellen,  local  display 
manager  for  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Omaha  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Thom  W.  Corby  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
American  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  and  WBRY.  He  has  been 
with  the  newspapers  as  display 
advertising  salesman  for  25 
years, 


for  one  of  the  most  uproarious  sequences  ever 
planned  for  a  Sunday  comic  page. 


STARTING  SUNDAY,  JUNE  22 


A  riot  of  laughs  .  ... 

Loaded  with 


Teeming  with  pretty  girls 
as  only  Raeburn  Van  Buren 
can  draw  them! 


Phone  or  wire  for  advance  proofs 


Corby  Noonan 

Matthew  J.  Noonan,  national 
advertising  manager  of  Boston 
( Mass. )  Post  for  13  years,  has 
been  named  national  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  WLAW,  the  Lawrence 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Personals 

continued  from  page  55 

( Mass. )  Eagle-Tribune  station, 
with  offices  in  Boston. 

Arthur  W.  Stockdale,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Weekly 
sales  department  for  six  years, 
has  joined  the  Parade  sales  staff. 

Robert  C.  Jones,  who  has 
served  some  years  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  Meridian,  Miss., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Florence 
(S.  C. )  Morning  News. 

Matthew  Jennings,  who  han¬ 
dled  toilet  requisite  advertising 
sales  with  Hillman  Women's 
group  since  1945,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  same  classification 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  He  previously  sold  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Macy  newspapers 
in  Westchester,  N.  Y.  for  14 
years,  and  has  worked  for  Yoimg 
it  Rubicam. 

Louis  H.  Farb,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Press  Association. 

Joan  Demerest,  recently  of 
Hollywood,  has  taken  a  position 
in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
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Oregonian.  Mabel  Beatty  has 
transferred  from  classified  to  dis¬ 
play  and  Grace  Ferris  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Velma  Green 
who  resigned  to  go  to  New  York 
City. 

Virginia  Stremich  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Oregonian,  replacing  June  Gro- 
cott,  who  has  resigned.  Dallas 
Vernon  has  been  named  city 
manager  at  Redmond,  Ore. 

Clarence  J.  Pyle,  director 
of  advertising  and  production 
of  Wilmington  (Del.)  Star  and 
News-  Journal 
the  last  14  years, 
has  retired  af¬ 
ter  54  years’  as¬ 
sociation  with 
the  papers.  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Ingram, 
local  ad  man¬ 
ager,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  Har¬ 
old  C.  Berg  as 
production  d  i  - 
rector.  William  Pvle 

J.  Black  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  Harry  C.  Harbison  remains 
as  national  advertising  manager. 

James  Sargent,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Neb.) 
Daily  News  has  resigned  to  join 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World  Herald. 
Gene  Day  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  of  the  News. 

Gordon  G.  Moffitt,  recently 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazine,  has  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Manhattan 
(Kas. )  Mercury -Chronicle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Milton  B.  Chilcott,  who 
is  now  advertising  manager  of 
the  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal. 

J.  Ernest  Walker,  circulation 
manager  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Optimist  Club. 

John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  since  November,  1945, 
was  elected  to  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  Company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders. 

Norman  Soots  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Long¬ 
view  ( Wash. )  Daily  News.  He 
formerly  was  engaged  in  retail 
clothing  sales  work.  Ray  Da 
Metz  is  a  new  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Daily 
News 

Hugh  H.  MacMillan,  director 
of  research,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Michigan  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association. 

P _ _ 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

KENNETH  R.  WEST,  city  editor 

of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  19  years  and  a  State 
Journal  staff  member  26  years, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor,  succe^ing  Kenneth  C. 
Park,  who  has  moved  to  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.  Hayden  R.  Palmer, 
Sunday  editor  for  11  years,  be¬ 
comes  city  editor. 

Robert  J.  Steinhilper  has  left 
the  city  editorship  of  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Bulletin  to 
be  general  manager  of  the  Wil¬ 


liamsport  team  of  the  Eastern 
Baseball  League.  He  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Williamsport  Sun 
from  1928  to  1943. 

Jack  Van  Coevering,  wild  life 
editor  of  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Outdoor 
Writers’  association  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting. 

Sheldon  Nulty,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Star,  more  than  a 
year,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  to  succeed  Frank  Garcin. 

Harold  Ellison,  deputy  clerk 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Municipal 
Court  for  17  years,  has  joined 
the  desk  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel. 

Marc  G.  Waggener  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  Times  staff  to  be  editor 
of  the  Indiana  University  Med¬ 
ical  Center  News  Bureau. 

William  T.  Farrington,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Good  Citizenship 
Medal  of  Wheeler-Young  Post, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  for 
outstanding  service  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  people  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  veterans. 

Cyril  W.  Plattes  has  resigned 
from  the  Associated  Press,  St. 
Paul,  to  be  staff  assistant  in  the 
general  services  department  of 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 

L.  J.  Bible,  managing  editor  of 
McCook  (Neb.)  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  McCook  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  the  job. 

Robert  P.  Slease,  formerly  of 
Topeka,  Kas.,  has  become  city 
editor  of  the  Holdrege  (Neb.) 
Daily  Citizen. 

Harry  Martin,  amusements 
editor  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
elected  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  Memphis  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council. 

Jack  Harvey,  who  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as 
State  Capitol  reporter  upon  his 


discharge  from  the 
forces,  left  to  join  the 
Press  at  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Tyson  Bicrr*. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Joumalil 
ciety  editor,  has  left  to  join’hM 
husband  who  has  return^ 
from  overseas  duty  with  th 
armed  forces.  Succeeding  her  i! 
Mrs.  Ethel  Salter  Gayle  a  ^ 
comer. 

Warren  K.  Agee,  Fort  Wnn; 
(Tex  )  Star-Telegram,  and  £ 
Caroline  Hamilton,  Fort  Wm 
Press,  have  been  awarded  liM 
prizes  by  the  local  chapj 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  outstandimi 
reporting  jobs  in  1946.  ^ 

Burton  W.  Marvin,  graduate 
in  1937  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  and  for  10  wan 
a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  -  ^ 

Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been 
appointed  asso-  B  I 

ciate  professor  J 

of  journalism  at 
Columbia.  .1  A# 

Robert  C.  Mil-  .  t  t-W 

LER,  for  the  last  MzV 

year  studying  as 
a  Nieman  Fel-  XL 

low  at  Harvard, 
has  rejoined  the 
United  Press  as  „  . 

an  active  corre-  Mama 

spondent. 

Walter  W.  Craicie,  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times-Dispatch  sports  s«> 
tion  columnist  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  building  fund  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  junior  Negro 
YMCA  and  YWCA. 

John  T.  Lawler,  reporter  (or 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Unio* 
and  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  Mediterranean 
edition,  will  be  married  this 
summer  to  Marita  J.  Keough  of 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Bettye  M.  Huban,  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eagle  for 
three  years,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Young, 
society  editor,  who  is  resigning. 

( Continued  on  page  58) 


. . .  became  they  answer  readers'  deiMit 
for  more  and  better  cartoon  features,  od 
still  meet  the  urgent  dictates  of  short  sped 

Qiing  Chow  mokes  living  and  eatertoe- 
mg  philosophy  out  of  the  hallowed  wisdw 
of  the  ages . . .  while  Becky's  Diory  prow 
that  there  can  be  sense  as  well  os 
sense  In  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  t» 
temporary  workaday  life. 

Ask  for  samples  end  a  quote  on  ptk* 
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Miss  Huban  will  be  assisted  by 
Priscilla  K.  Knapp  who  has  just 
joined  the  Eagle's  staff. 

Philip  H.  Storch,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (  Pa.  •  Call  Chronicle,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  as  nominee  for 
Congress. 

Clyde  Shue,  sports  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News,  and  Mrs.  Shue.  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Thomas  How¬ 
ard,  May  14. 

John  Scotzin,  Harrisburg  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  { Pa. )  Record  when  that 
paper  suspended  publication 
Feb.  1,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Military 
Affairs. 

Charles  Roos,  reporter  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  outstanding  senior 
in  the  February  graduating  class 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Faye  Loyd,  second  woman  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Daily  Texan, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Mrs.  'Wilmoth  Reese,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  copy  desk,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper’s  city  staff. 
Tom  Chiles,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Age-Herald,  has 
resigned  to  accept  an  airline 
navigation  assignment  with 
Tran.s-World  Airways  at  Cairo. 
Egypt. 

James  P.  Nolan,  for  the  past 
four  years  city  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  ( N.  J.)  Press,  has 
been  assigned  as  news  editor  of 
WJLK 

Thomas  O'Leary,  formerly  of 
Elmira  and  Buffalo,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  copy  desk. 
Scranton  (  Pa.  i  Times.  He  had 
been  assistant  telegraph  editor. 
Charles  Ro.sse  has  returned  to 
the  assistant  sport-  editor's  as 
signment.  replacing  Robert 
Davis,  transferred  to  copy  desk. 

Saily  MacDol'g.al,  New  York 
World  Telegram,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  News 
paper  Women's  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  to  replace  Edith 
Barber,  New  York  Sun. 

John  L.  Beckley,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press,  has  be¬ 
come  business  editor  of  News¬ 
week. 

C.  A.  Frazer,  Cadillac  (Mich.) 
News  managing  editor,  became 
m.e.  for  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen 
tinel,  June  1,  succeeding  Jack 
Daniel,  resigned.  Frazer  former¬ 
ly  owned  the  St.  Anne  (Ill.) 
Record;  edited  the  Eldorado 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  and  after 
four  years  in  service  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  captain  in  Army 
Field  Artillery,  25th  division. 

Howard  Kenny,  veteran  Peoria 
newsman,  has  taken  over  new 
duties  as  outdoor  writer  for  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal.  Forced  to 
give  up  his  post  as  Journal  news 
editor,  because  of  illness,  Kenny 
will  write  “The  Sportsman’’  col- 


Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor  of 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
Mrs.  Bauer  are  parents  of  a  son. 

Ashton  Stevens,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  drama  critic,  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  have  left  for  their 
summer  vacation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  near 
Winona.  Minn. 

J.  R.  Paulsen,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Yisaiio  (Calif.) 
times  Delta,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  succeeding  Ted  Wiget, 
who  resigned  to  enter  advertis¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco.  Fred  Tay¬ 
lor  Kraft,  formerly  associate 
editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press  Telegram,  is  now  Times- 
Delta  managing  editor. 

Justus  J.  “Jack”  Craemer, 
formerly  of  the  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  as 
reporter.  He  is  the  son  of  Jus¬ 
tus  Craemer,  president,  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Association. 

Edward  Kennedy,  managing 
editor  of  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
the  former  Lyn  Crost,  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.  May  28. 

Hobart  Chipman,  managing 
editor  of  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  News,  has  been  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Michigan  Tuber¬ 
culosis  association. 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  chosen  an  al¬ 
ternate  to  the  convention  of  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs  at  Allegan,  June  19-22. 

George  L.  David,  for  35  years 
drama  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
is  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  on  a 
two  months  leave  of  absence. 
Copyreader  Harold  Nichols  is 
substituting. 

Mark  R.  Byers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Wausau  (  Wis. )  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald.  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press.  He  succeeds  E.  W.  Heller, 
Marshfield  News  Herald. 

James  Kearney,  formerly  with 
the  sports  staff  of  Vancouver 
(B.  C. )  Sun.  is  now  with  the 
Canadian  Press  in  Toronto. 

Stan  Fagerstrom.  reporter  for 
the  Longview  (Wa.'^h. )  Daily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Fagerstrom  are 
the  parents  of  a  son.  May  14. 

Helen  Beck,  for  the  last  seven 
years  assistant  editorial  librarian 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
has  resigned  to  take  an  extended 
vacation.  Her  position  has  been 
filled  by  Dorothy  Welch. 

Ralph  Curtis,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  staff  on 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une. 

M.  O.  Waldron,  who  has  been 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  has  re-en¬ 
tered  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Gerry  Moore,  sports  writer 
for  Boston  papers  and  former 
tournament  supervisor  for  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association, 
has  recently  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post.  He  is 
doing  a  daily  golf  column. 

E.  B.  Stone,  telegraph  editor 
of  Burlington  (N.C. )  Daily 
Times-News  for  the  last  eight 
years,  has  returned  to  the  Win¬ 


ston  Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel. 
Rich.ard  M.  Minor,  sports  editor 
and  reporter,  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  telegraph  desk  but 
will  continue  his  sports  editor 
connection  being  assi.sted  by 
John  Robertson,  who  joined 
the  staff  in  February. 

Victor  Schoffei.mayer,  agri¬ 
culture  and  science  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
for  30  years, 
will  retire  July  ■  ' “ 

1.  but  at  the  re- 

quest  of  Ted  ^ 

Dealey,  News  ,  E 

president,  will 

retain  a  nominal  ii 

connection  with  # 

the  title  of  Sci- 

ence  Editor 

Emeritus.  Schof- 

felmayer  plans  ‘ 

to  make  his  jMmMd 

home  on  the  Pa- 

‘"‘ricSar?’  Syr-  Schoffelmayer 
ing.  Pacific  Northwest  editor  for 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Portland  alumni 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Jack  Weeks,  former  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press  assistant  city 
editor,  is  the  author  of  a  16-page 
lead  article  on  Detroit  featured 
in  the  June  issue  of  Holiday. 
Carl  Konzelman,  former  day 
telegraph  editor,  free  Press,  has 
returned  from  New  York  and  is 
now  on  the  copy  desk  at  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Tony  Spina,  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Dale  Davis,  copy 
reader.  Free  Press,  are  proud 
papas.  The  new  arrivals  are 
Costan  Spina,  May  7,  and  Clau¬ 
dia  Joan  Davis,  May  26.  Mrs. 
Davis  is  Pat  Talbot,  Free  Press 
society  reporter. 


Wedding  Bells 

KENNETH  HALL,  Detroit 

(Mich.)  Times  promotion  re¬ 
porter,  and  Josephine  Skrzyeki. 

Robert  D’Arcy,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  reporter,  and 
Ruth  Cunov,  of  the  News'  Ex¬ 
perience  Department. 

Robert  H.  Muench  and  June 
Pillsbury.  Detroit  Free  Press 
credit  department  clerk  and 
daughter  of  Ray  Pillsbury,  Free 
Press  picture  editor. 

Douglas  Lamont,  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  Margot  Pa¬ 
tricia  Smith,  recently. 

Billie  Simpson,  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Sun  .staff,  and  Marvin 
Maddill. 

Nancy  Orlecki.  of  Vancouver 
Sun's  business  office,  and  Earl 
Ham,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

June  Jamieson  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald,  and  James  Hughes  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  United  Press 
bureau. 

John  Popa,  former  nightside 
copyreader  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald,  and  Sanda 
Niculescu-Oltetz,  in  Romania. 

Chester  E.  Canterbury,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Daily  News,  and  Gladys  M. 
Cherbonneau. 

Mary  Helen  McClendon,  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  staff,  and  Adrian  Basil 
Crimmins. 


TW  Bernhard  Hawkins 

^  ,  E  ANDREW  BERNHARD,  newly- 

1 1  j  named  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 

«  Jj  ( Pa. )  Post  Gazette,  began  his 

Iv  newspaper  career  as  financial 

editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
■Wl  — Chicago  Tribune,  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  Two  years  later 
1*  '  returned  to  his  native  Sioux 

BibA  j'ntmfM  City,  la.,  to  work  as  a  reporter 
and  in  1927  became  a  rewrite 
Schoffelmayer  ^ith  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Free  Press.  Five  years  later  he 
west  editor  for  became  city  editor  and  in  1940 
nal,  was  elected  he  was  named  managing  editor 
I’ortland  alumni  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 

I  Delta  Chi.  He  became  managing  editor  of 
former  Detroit  the  P-G  in  1944.  Frank  Haw- 
(ss  assistant  city  kins,  new  associate  editor  of  the 
hor  of  a  16-page  P-G.  is  a  native  of  Georgia.  He 
Detroit  featured  joined  the  Post-Gazette  several 
ue  of  Holiday,  months  ago  from  the  Atlanta 
n,  former  day  (Ga.)  Journal,  as  an  editorial 
free  Press,  has  writer.  Al  Abrams,  widely- 
ew  York  and  is  known  sports  columnist  of  the 
desk  at  the  De-  Post-Gazette,  has  been  named 
'  Spina,  photog-  sports  editor,  succeeding  the  late 
LE  Davis,  copy  Havey  Boyle.  Abrams  has  been 
ess,  are  proud  a  sports  writer  for  the  P-G  for 
w  arrivals  are  21  years, 
ay  7,  and  Clau- 

May  26.  Mrs.  Lyness  Elected 
bot.  Free  Press  denVER,  Colo. —  William  D. 

Lyness,  circulation  manager, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune. 
is  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
ig  Bells  Western  Conference,  organiza- 

-  tion  of  far  western  circulation 

T  T  n  ot  r  r,i  t  managers.  He  succeeds  John 
I  prorSiUon  re-  Van  Benthem.  Sau  FraneiKO 

phine  Skrzyeki.  ^  Los  Angeles  Her- 

CY,  Detroit  ^  Express,  is  vicechairman, 
reporter,  and  ^  H.  Smith.  Portland.  Ore., 
the  News  Ex-  re  elected  secretary  -  treas- 

nent.  urer. 

rENTH  and  June  E.  Ross  Uinche.-tcr,  San  Fran- 
)it  Free  Press  cisco  Call  -  Bulletin,  is  newly- 
ont  clerk  and  elected  director.  Re  elect(;d  to 
Pillsbury,  Free  the  board  were  H.  F.  Gates, 
litor.  Vancouver  ( B.  C. )  Sun.  and 

iNT,  of  the  circu-  -‘^nton  F.  Peterson.  Portland 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
and  Margot  Pa- 

ently.  Prize  Winner 

ON,  Vancouver  a  PHOTOGRAPH  taken  by  Wil 
iff,  and  Marvin  liam  L.  Seiter,  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Neu-s  photographic 

I.  of  Vancouver  staff,  has  been 
office,  and  Earl  awarded  first 
lis.  Mo.  prize  in  a  na- 

I  of  the  editorial  tionwicle  compe  •  1 

(Neb.)  World  ‘ition  for  news-  ^ 

mes  Hughes  of  P  a  P  e  r  writers  ; 

s. )  United  Press  photogra- 

phers  conducted  Jt  yr/ 

-  U4  -J  by  the  Propeller 
"‘‘Tk  Club  of  the 

the  OJ^aha  united  States.  (kM 

jrald,  and  Sanda  competi-  H  f| 

,  in  Romania.  tion  covered 
:anterbury,  re-  maritime  devel- 
■ingfield  ( Mass. )  opments  in  the  Seiter 
nd  Gladys  M.  past  year.  Seit 

er’s  photograph  was  taken  a 
McClendon,  of  dusk  on  the  Clintcin  River  aM 
li  (Tex.)  Star-  shows  a  tug  pulling  a  barg^ 
ind  Adrian  Basil  He  will  receive  $250,  a  ptatl 
and  a  trip  to  New  York. 

EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  Jump  7. 
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Here’s  how  to  get  first-hand  information 
about  General  Electric  equipment  for  the 
Printing  Industry 


“Denver  Post,”  and  “The  Buffalo  Courier.” 
And  they  have  performance  data  on  the  a-c 
controller  and  special  drives,  as  well  as  on 
color-register  control  and  other  equipment 
designed  to  help  you  effect  savings  in  paper, 
press  operation,  and  maintenance. 

Whether  the  electric  equipment  you  need 
is  for  press  or  plant.  General  Electric  can 
offer  you  co-ordinated  design,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  manufacturing.  And  remember,  a 
country-wide  system  of  G-E  service  shops 
assures  you  of  rapid  service  at  all  times.  We 
t  suggest  you  make  the  nearest  G-E  of- 
ficeyour  headquarters  for  all  electri- 
■H  cal  equipment.  Apparatus  Dept.,  Gen- 
■B  f  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


•If  you  missed  contact  with  our  Printing 
Specialists  at  the  convention,  you  can  still 
learn  all  about  the  new  G-E  developments 
for  the  Printing  Industry  by  just  contacting 
the  nearest  G-E  office.  Experienced  G-E 
engineers  will  gladly  give  you  information 
about  the  new  electronic  press-drive  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  installed  at  “The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,”  “The  Dallas  Morning  News,” 


general  electric 

CORDIALLY  INVITES 


ial-.sts  for  the  latest 

.  press-drive  system 

I  drives  and  equip- 
industry  and  ask  our 

information 

for  design,  engi- 
and  servicing.  They  cai 
n  efficiency. 


,p..,Soc.A  658-zu 
-•■t  Company 
5,  N.  Y. 

Ihe  following 
Electric  tor  the  f 


Apparatus  Dept., 
General  Electrjc  < 
Schenectady 
please  send  me 

□  Everything 

Industry^ 

□  Electronic 

Q  A-c  Foor- 

□  A-c  Two- 

□  A-c  Two-speed 

□  Push-button  C- 

□  Paper-t - 

n  Full-ootomotic 
n  Etectric  Heaters 


O  Contact  our  prmT.ny 
informoliononlheelw’™" 

e  Check  oyr  list  ol  speci' 
for  Ihe 

nearest  office  for  hiore 
^  our  facilities 


.GEA-4683 

GEA-4670 

GEA-4669 

GEA-4690 

GEA-469* 

GEA-2861B 

GEA-2926A 

GEA-4473 

GEA-4653 


;  Press  Drive  ■  •  •  • 
.bearing  Press  Drive, 
.bearing  Press  O'”'*  . 

Gear  Press  Dri> 
Control  Stations 
ibreok  Detectors  ' 

Printing-press  v 

for  Stereotype 


Daniels  at  85 
Sets  Fast  Pace 
For  His  Sons 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — On  his  85th 
birthday  anniversary,  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer,  was  host  at  a  family 
dinner  at  “Wakestone”  with 
his  four  sons,  their  wives,  and 
his  grandchildren  in  attendance. 

The  dinner  table  was  graced 
with  a  bouquet  of  85  red  roses, 
sent  by  the  News  and  Observer 
staff. 

One  son.  Author  Jonathan 
Daniels,  a  wartime  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Roosevelt, 
is  executive  editor  of  the  News 
and  Observer;  another  son, 
Frank,  is  general  manager,  and 
Josephus,  Jr.,  is  business  man¬ 
ager.  The  other  is  Dr.  Worth 
Daniels  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Daniels  wofks  eight  or  10 
hours  daily  except  Sunday.  He 
spends  about  six  hours  each 
week  day  in  his  editorial  office 
at  the  News  and  Observer,  and 
then  returns  to  Wakestone. 
where  he  continues  to  work  on 
what  he  describes  humorously  as 
hU  “ouKht-not-to-be-biography.” 

He  still  reads  scores  of  news¬ 
papers  a  day,  many  of  them 
blurred  country  weeklies,  and 
has  never  needed  glasses.  All 
of  his  sons,  he  pointed  out,  have 
worn  them  for  years. 

S-Voluma  Series 

A  series  of  five  volumes 
traces  some  of  his  experiences 
in  private  and  official  life  from 
the  Reconstruction  era  to  his 
term  as  Roosevelt's  good-will 
ambassador  to  Mexico.  The  la¬ 
test  of  that  series  is  “Shirt 
Sleeve  Diplomat,”  released  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Titles  of  others  in  that  series 
are  “Tar  Heel  Editor,"  “Editor 
in  Politics,”  “The  Wilson  Era — 
Years  of  Peace.  1910-1917,” 
“Years  of  War  and  After — 1917- 
1923.”  He  says  he  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  entitled,  “Life  be¬ 
gins  at  70,”  and  he  says  that  he 
is  looking  forward  to  writing 
and  publishing  still  another  vol¬ 
ume  on  his  100th  birthday,  “How 
It  Looks  to  A  Centenarian.” 

Mr.  Daniels  was  named  de¬ 
fendant  last  week  in  a  libel  suit 
asking  $50,000  damages.  Mrs. 
Lelia  Montague  Barnett,  widow 
of  Maj.  Gen.  George  Barnett, 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  I,  charged  the 
noted  journalist  libeled  her  in 
“The  Wilson  Era.  Years  of  War 
and  After— 1917-23.” 

The  suit  was  filed  in  District 
Court  in  Washington,  where  Mrs. 
Barnett  resides. 

The  suit  quoted  Mr.  Daniels  as 
stating  in  the  book: 

“During  the  World  War, 
though  I  had  previously  pursued 
the  policy  that  no  man  on  im¬ 
portant  duty  in  Washington 
could  hold  position  longer 
than  four  years,  I  felt  that  these 
heads  of  departments  called  for 
their  retention  during  the  war. 
They  were  reappointed  with  the 
full  understanding  that  upon  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  their 
resignatioB  would  be  accepted. 
All  chiefs  of  bureaus  wrote  their 
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resignations  ‘to  take  effect  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.’  ” 

General  Barnett  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “I  am  a  gentleman 
and  no  gentleman  would  re¬ 
main  a  day  after  his  resignation 
is  desired.  I  will  tender  it  if 
you  desire  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.” 

The  complaint  quotes  the  book 
to  say  that  Mr.  Daniels  told  an 
admiral  about  the  incident  and 
the  book  quoted  the  admiral  as 
saying:  “If  Barnett  lived  among 
the  Indians  and  was  given  the 
name  that  fitted  him  he  would 
be  called  the  Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Wife.’  ” 

■ 

‘Meigs  Airport' 

Chicago — Over  objections  of 
its  chairman,  Merrill  C.  Meigs, 
former  publisher  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Aero  Commission  has  voted 
to  name  the  new  Chicago  airport 
on  Northerly  Isle  “Meigs  Air¬ 
port.”  Mr.  Meigs  is  vicepresident 
of  Hearst  Publications. 


Mothers  Tell 
Benefits  Gained 
By  Carrier  Boys 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
has  just  finished  a  successful 
“best  letter”  contest  for  carrier- 
salesmen  mothers. 

In  response  to  “What  My  Son 
Is  Gaining  From  His  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  Route,” 
mothers  wrote  freely  about  the 
benefits  of  route  carrying. 

Many  new  ideas  showed  up  in 
the  letters,  and  this  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  a  very  liberal  guiding 
formula,  which  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

“Letters  may  be  any  length 
and  will  be  judged  according  to 
good  ideas  and  not  for  grammar 
or  sentence  structure.” 

“Letters  can  be  written  with 
pencil  on  any  kind  of  paper.” 

Mothers  listed  the  following 
benefits:  development  of — un¬ 


selfishness,  business  trainine 
love  of  nature,  efficiencnr^' 
curacy,  will  power,  self  di^' 
pline,  sustitute  for  mischief 
elimination  of  loafing  oqS 
speech,  manners,  other  worth 
while  interests  (through  obser 
vations  and  contacts  on  route) 
sense  of  duty,  promptness,  value 
of  money,  desire  to  and  accom 
plishment  of  saving  money 
amusements  derived  from  spend 
ing  money  earned,  acquisition  of 
insurance  policies,  respect  of 
parents,  improved  health,  alert¬ 
ness,  cooperation,  better  grades 
neater  appearance,  and  poise 
Prizes  were  $25,  $10,  $5,  ind 
12  letters  received  $2.50  awards 


Carrier  Bill  Signed 

Denver,  Colo. — Governor  Lee 
Knous  of  Colorado  has 
into  law  a  bill  to  exempt  new^ 
paper  carriers  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  Hie  mea¬ 
sure  defines  carriers  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 


ConiP® 


sition 


ELROD 

•quipment  produces 
high  quality  loads,  slugs, 
rule,  and  material  for  base 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  Home  Office  and  Factory  during  the  week  el 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Chicago.  Special  trips  can  be  arrangti 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  •  2032  Clyboum  Av«nu«,  Chicago  14, 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfer 


EDITOR 


Colorado  offers  industry  many  desirable  sites  for 
manufacture,  distribution,  warehousing,  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  strategically  located  for  national 
distribution. 

Diversified  agricultural  products  are  of  high  quality 
due  to  favorable  climate  and  soil. 

More  than  250  useful  metallic  and  non-metallic  min¬ 
erals  and  compounds  have  been  found,  including  pre¬ 
cious  uranium.  Timber,  oil  and  coal  are  practically 
unlimited. 

Native-l>orn  skilled  labor,  and  a  healthful  climate 


resulting  in  fewer  "time-outs”  assure  economical 
production. 

Colorado  provides  sound  state  economy,  modern 
educational  and  cultural  facilities. 

Thousands  of  vacationists  enjoy  its  mountainous 
splendor,  cool  summer  breezes  and  winter  sports. 

Union  Pacific  provides  Colorado  with  unexcelled 
freight  and  passenger  transportation.  Every  night, 
over  night  Streamliner  service  between  Denver-Chi- 
cago  .  .  .  Denver-St.  Louis. 

For  assistance  in  securing  industrial  and  commercial 
sites — and  for  all -weather,  dependable  rail  service, 
just .  .  . 


be  specific  - 

Sai\  '  Union  Vacific 

}|C  Address  industrial  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railr€>ad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for 
information  regarding  industrial  sites. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Poll  Produces 
Many  a  Column 
For  Radio  Editor 

Boston — A  recent  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Herald's  radio 
columnist.  Rudolph  Elie,  Jr. 
bought  1,324  replies  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  personal  letters. 

Most  startling  thing  of  all. 
Mr.  Elie  said,  was  the  many 
reader  expressions  of  gratitude 
of  being  able  to  mark  down 
what  they  disliked  in  radio. 
Most  other  polls,  his  readers 
said,  asked  only  for  opinions  of 
what  were  the  best  radio  olTer- 
ings. 

Two  of  the  most  significant 
developments,  according  to  Mr. 
Elie.  is  that  so  few  readers  had 
ever  been  called  on  the  phone 
by  a  Hooper  rater  and  that  most 
readers  agreed  that  newspapers 
did  not  give  radio  programs  ade¬ 
quate  coverage. 

Most  surprising  factor  in  the 
radio  poll’s  results  were  the  no¬ 
ticeable  absence  of  such  ac¬ 
cepted  top  flight  radio  enter¬ 
tainers  as  Bob  Hope,  Eddie  Can¬ 
tor,  and  Jack  Benny  from  the 
list  of  readers'  favorites.  Mr. 
Elie  didn’t  try  to  explain  why. 
He  said  he  just  prints  results. 

Newscasts  of  Walter  Winchell 
and  Gabriel  Heater  were  singled 
out  by  the  polices  as  either  bad 
or  harmful,  they  liked  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr.  and  Lowell  Thomas  as 
commentators. 

They  also  thought  the  best 
commercials  were  given  on  the 
following  programs:  Fibber 


McGee  and  Molly,  the  Telephone 
Hour,  Firestone,  U.  S.  Rubber, 
and  Dupont. 

Asked  if  he  could  draw  any 
conclusions,  Mr.  Elie  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  people  who  replied 
were  “well  above  the  average 
radio  listeners.”  Secondly,  Mr. 
Elie  added,  with  a  chuckle,  that 
he  now  has  reams  of  material 
that  would  tide  him  over  many 
a  dull  summer  day  when  he 
would  be  normally  "sweating  ’ 
over  his  daily  column. 

■ 

S.  D.  Daily  Collects 
Clothes  for  Europe 

Huron,  S.  D. — More  than  a  ton 
of  used  clothing  and  shoes  for 
the  children  of  Europe  has  just 
been  forwarded  oversea.^  by  the 
Daily  Huronite  and  Plainsman, 
it  was  announced  by  Mrs.  Edna 
Blue,  International  Chairman, 
Foster  Parents’  Plan  for  War 
Children. 

The  newspaper  drive  was  in 
stituted  by  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lusk, 
who  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  Huron  Junior  High  School 
and  its  principal.  George  G. 
Bell,  for  a  May  1  to  May  10 
"spring  housecleaning’’  drive. 
Huron  grade  schools  joined  the 
campaign,  and  10  days  later, 
some  2,300  pounds  had  been  col¬ 
lected. 

■ 

Wis.  Group  Elects 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — Pete  Walch. 
Weyauwega  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president  of  the,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association  at  its  94th 
annual  convention  here  recently. 
He  succeeds  George  W.  Greene, 
Waupun  Leader  News. 


Letter  Writers 

continued  from  page  36 


ever,  are  generally  emphatic  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  black¬ 
list  on  any  topic.  Letters,  they 
say,  are  selected  for  publication 
solely  upon  their  merits:  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  a  point  is 
made,  and  the  pungency  with 
which  it  is  presented. 

Who  Writes  Letters? 

What  kind  of  people  write  to 
a  newspaper?  NOT  predomi¬ 
nantly  the  cranks,  crackpots  and 
discontents,  as  many  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve,  although  this  crowd  is 
fairly  well  represented.  Gen¬ 
erally.  the  letter  writers  are  a 
sober  and  serious-minded  lot,  in¬ 
cluding  every  stratum  of  society 
from  Cabinet  member  to  seventh 
grader.  Reformers  and  purists 
are  heard  from,  as  well  as  po¬ 
liticians. 

The  amount  of  letters  received 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper.  Louise 
Huger,  letters  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  estimates  that  no 
event  during  the  past  year  was 
able  to  drive  the  daily  flow  of 
mail  up  to  its  peak  of  200  let¬ 
ters  a  day  ( reached,  for  instance, 
on  the  occasion  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  death). 

Charles  C.  Hemenway,  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
says  that  two-thirds  of  the  let¬ 
ters  he  receives  are  written  by 
men  eager  to  discuss  the  state 
of  the  nation. 

People  seem  to  write  more  of¬ 
ten  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  the  type  of  letter  they  write 


differs  with  the  seasons,  too 
late  Edward  A.  Lyman,  who 
headed  the  New  York  Times  let 
ters  department,  once  observed 
that  late  fall  and  winter  brian 
the  solid,  well-informed  citiz^ 
to  the  fore;  they  deal  with  se 
rious  subjects,  matters  of  state 
Spring  is  the  time  for  lighter  let¬ 
ters  written  in  an  optimistic 
mood;  and  summer,  Mr.  Lyman 
said,  is  simply  "the  silly  season' 

The  most  vociferous  and  per 
sistent  letter  writers  are  the  so- 
called  “regulars."  To  a  regular 
writing  to  a  newspaper  is  a  full¬ 
time  job  which  he  pursues  as 
seriously  as  his  more  gaiiihil 
employment.  Up  to  this  day 
champion  of  them  all  is  the  late 
Charles  Hooper  who  said  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  "possibly  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  does 
nothing  but  write  letters  to 
newspapers.”  At  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  57,  he  had  close  to 
80,000  letters  to  his  credit. 

The  most  colorful  of  the  reg 
ulars  is  David  Betts,  New  Yorks 
cockney-turned-“Taxi  Philos¬ 
opher.”  A  letter  from  Betts  has 
appeared  in  nearly  every  Satur¬ 
day  edition  of  the  New  York 
Sun  for  20  years.  Why?  i 
simply  get  the  itch,”  he  says, 
"usually  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings.”  The  Taxi  Philosophers 
pronouncements  are  as  home- 
spun  as  they  are  authoritative: 
“Psychology,  thy  name  is  a 
gleam  of  light  ip  a  cloudy  sky.” 
"The  way  politicians  go  about 
squeezing  a  little  more  here,  a 
little  more  there,  out  of  our  most 
progressive  citizens,  gives  one  a 
pain  an’  is  the  greatest  breeder 
of  Communism  an’  crime  in 
captivity.” 


7  made  if  must  reading  for  every  member  of  my  staff" 

says  an  advertising  manager  who  read  this  book  twice! 


‘Men  and  Methods  of  a 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING’ 


by  Don  U.  Bridge 

Here  is  the  complete  story  of  the  development  of  today's  successful 
newspaper  advertising  policies.  Compiled  from  the  35-year  records  of  ;he 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  this  book  gives  every  advertising 
man  and  woman  a  concise,  usable  source  of  information  about  standards, 
policies,  procedures,  research  techniques  and  scores  of  other  matters.  It  traces 
chronologically  through  debate,  recommendations  and  step-by-step  procedures 
the  growth  of  newspaper  advertising  to  its  present  pre-eminence  as  America’s 
topmost  selling  force.  Don  Bridge,  advertising  executive  and  former  president 
of  the  NAEA,  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  field  of  advertising  and  to 
everyone  who  practices  it.  “Men  and  Methods  of  Newspaper  Advertising”  is 
already  “must  reading"  for  the  staffs  of  several  newspapers  and  has  been 
added  to  university  courses  as  a  supplementary  text. 
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Save  on  staff-size  quantities 
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50  copies  . $I10.N 

Additional  copies  S2.20  each 

25  copies  . HLM 

Additional  copies  t2.50  each 

10  copies  . J^TJI 

Additional  copies  S2.75  each 

5  copies  . 

Additional  copies  S3.00  each 

1  to  4  copies . $3.50  #fld 

Order  From 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIATIM 

Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer 
212  Chester  Street  Danville,  Ik 

EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jew  V. 


Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“Whales  Blow  a  Stream  of  Water  in  the  Air" 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  whale  has  l)een  illus¬ 
trated  since  the  middle  ages  spouting  a  stream  of 
water  from  the  blowhole  in  the  top  of  his  head.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  whale,  being  a  mammal,  uses  the  blow¬ 
hole  only  to  expel  his  breath. 


“It  Is  Necessary  To  Cook  Canned  Foods” 
Incorrect!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  must  l>e  cooked  as  long 
as  raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  proc¬ 
ess  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


“A  Slit  Tongue  Will  Knahle  a  Bird  To  Talk” 

This  cruel  practice  produces  no  results,  according 
to  the  United  States  Biological  Survey.  A  number 
of  birds  can  be  taught  to  talk,  but  patience,  rather 
than  surgery,  Ls  the  only  effective  method. 


“Food  Values  Are  Destroyed  by  Canning" 

A  widespread  fallacy.  As  shown  by  numerous 
tests  during  recent  years,  canned  foods  retain  in  good 
degree  nutrients  present  in  raw  foods. 


FREE  —  an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It,”  an  outstanding  new  wet'kly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  lielieve  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
fal.se  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  readers  of  this  magazine  for 
the  i)ast  few  years. 

Your  business  department  will  also  find  this 
unusual  feature  an  aid  in  getting  additional 


advertising  from  local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col¬ 
umns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN 


Dept.  C.  2.30  I’ark  .-\venue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PERSONNEL  REGISTERED  FOR  ANPA  MECHANICAL  PARI£J 


FOXjLOWING  is  a  list  of  news¬ 
paper  personnel  who  have 
made  reservations  to  atteno  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Comer ence 
at  Chicago,  June  tf-ll: 

Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  luc., 
iopcka,  neaiui.,  L.  11.  bcaeuca,  Secy. 
Ac  ProU.  Mgr.  V.  U.  Williann,,  JUecu. 
_  Sun. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune — U.  B.  VVbitacre, 
Porcmaii  Cuuipusing  Koum;  J.  Jt. 
Crume,  Layout  A«1  Man;  Keniietli 
Spencer,  Sr.,  Macnmi&t 
Lacvnto  tN.  11.)  Evening  CitUen — Lin¬ 
coln  D.  Pitzpatrick,  Supt. 

Seattle  (Wasti.)  Pott-lnteuigencer — John 

J.  Callagtian,  Bus.  Mgr;  George  A. 
Uiestcr,  Production  Mgr;  D.  S.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Mailing  Koom  Poreman 
Schertectady  Union  Star — John  F. 

Agee,  Mech.  Supt. 

Otttana  (Ncbr.)  fyorld-Herald — Henry 
G.  Schlecht,  Press  Koom  Supt;  W.  F. 
Meehan,  Stereotype  Dept.  Supt. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trtbunc — O. 

M.  Harper,  Mech.  Supt. 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal — Jay  F.  Sea- 
crest 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Fret  Press — David 
W.  Howe,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune — ^John  S.  Stin¬ 
son,  Pressroom  Supt;  R.  W.  Schrott, 
Mgr.  Lngraving  Dept. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gasette — A.  H. 
Pruett,  Jr.,  Circ.  Mgr;  Auburn  Tay¬ 
lor,  Supt.  Press  Room;  Paul  Fite, 
Stero.  Poreman;  Girt  Cochrane,  Com- 

gising  Poreman;  M.  P.  Wright,  Mgr. 
ngraving 

Courier-Post  Newspapers,  Camden,  N'.  J. 

— Neal  E.  Dyer,  Mech.  Supt. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Poyl— William  A. 
Schoultheis,  Foreman  of  the  Press 
Room 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore. — Ed 
Agan,  Mailing  Km.  Poreman 
Wuconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis. 
■^Michael  LuloHf,  Press  Supt;  Don 
Roth,  Composing  Room 
Phila.  Daily  News—J.  William  Beck. 
Mech.  Supt. 

Los  Angeles  Times — Glen  R.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Production  Mgr. 

5on  Francisco  Examiner— Leo  W.  Shea, 
Production  Mgr. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune— E.  S.  Ebner, 
Press  Room;  E.  D.  Powell,  Photo- 
Engra^r;  W.  C.  Todd,  Circ.  Mgr.; 
Don  F.  Datisman,  Mg.  Ed;  John 
Merrus,  roreman  Composing  Room; 
pieo.  Gardiner,  Machinist;  Jack  T. 
Snyden  Bus.  Mgr;  M.  I.  Blue.  Asst. 
Adv.  Dir. 

News  ^Tribune,  Jefferson  City  Mo.— 

K.  C.  Goshorn  Publisher;  Orval  C. 
Silnes.  Machinist 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — W  C 
Brown,  Mech.  Supt;  Charles  R.  ’Mc¬ 
Guire.  Asst.  Mech.  Supt;  Fred  H. 

Supt.  Composing  Room;  Stan- 
ley  Freeman.  Mech.  Engineer 

>  Dispateh—D.  Philip  Young. 
PrMident  and  Gen.  Mgr;  William  A. 
McGuigan,  Gen.  Supt. 

Oecatur  (III.)  Hercud-Revietu—'F,  W 
Schaub  Bus.  Mgr.;  R.  S.  Stewart. 
Stfpt*  Engraving 

Chicago  Tribune— John  W.  Park,  Pro¬ 
duction  Mgr;  Roy  Keeler,  Supt.  Com 
Room;  Fred  Brohm,  Asst. 
Supt.  Composing  Room;  Joseph  Hough, 
Supt.  Engravmg  Room;  William  Bar¬ 
rett.  Asst.  Supt.  Engraving  Room; 
Patrick  Bresnaban  Supt.  Color  En¬ 
graving  Dept;  Edward  Brown,  Supt. 
Stereotype  Dept;  Herman  Paustian, 
Asst.  Supt.  Stereotype  Dept;  Emerson 
E.  Fies,  Asst.  Supt.  Electric  &  Main- 
Raymond  Mehren,  Supt.  Ben 
I)ay  Dept;  Otto  R.  Wolf,  Asst.  Pro¬ 
duction  Mgr;  Harold  F.  Grumhaus, 
Asst.  Production  Mgr. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Port— Charles  R.  Bux¬ 
ton,  Asst.  Bus.  Mgr. 

Minneapolis  Daily  Times— Dave  T.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  Supt.  Composing  Room 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News—C.  E. 
Head;  Lawrence  Wegner,  Composing 
Room  Foreman 

Lannster  (Pa.)  Newspapers.  Ine..— 
Warren  H.  Detwiler,  Asst.  Mech. 
Supt. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  8t  Evening 
Bulletin— George  L.  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr. 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.  {Commercial 
Appeal,  Morning.  Press-Scimitar,  Eve¬ 
ning) —  R.  J.  Richardson,  Prod.  Mgr; 
Louis  P.  Hess,  Supt.  Engraving  Dept; 
Wm.  B.  Astor,  Supt.  Stereotype 


Depts;  John  McDonald,  Supt.  Mailing 
Rooms. 

Burralo  (N'.V.)  Courier-Express — C.  Vv. 
Govier,  Prod.  Mgr;  Walter  J.  Burns, 
Loiiipusing  Room  Supt;  Edward  Weis- 
er.  Press  Room  Supt. 

Cleveland  Press — James  Kelleher,  Supt. 
Composing  Room;  Wm.  Alexander, 
Supt.  Engraving  Room;  George  Fuller, 
Sups.  Stereo  Dept;  Paul  Bran¬ 
non,  Supt.  Press  Room. 

Montreal  Daily  Star — D.  H.  Parker 
(tentative).  Prod.  Mgr;  J.  M.  Letbam, 
Jr.,  Composing  Koom;  E.  Gurman, 
Prod.  Dept. 

Indianapolis  News — William  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mech.  Supt;  William  H.  Lack¬ 
er,  Stereo  Foreman;  Lee  Dolt,  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman 
Philadelphia  Inquirer — Maurice  A.  Ha¬ 
gan,  Engraving  Dept. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News — Richard  E. 
Rentz,  Asst.  Treasurer;  Lloyd  E. 
Wimer,  Mechanic 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News — 
Eugene  D.  Jagareski,  Mech.  Simt; 
William  W.  Spaulding,  Foreman  En¬ 
graving  Room;  Charles  C.  Knapp, 
Foreman  Press  Room 
Chicago  Daily  News — C.  E.  Woodard, 
Prod.  Mgr.,  Knight  Newspapers;  John 
W.  Harm,  Mech.  Supt;  L.  O.  Wake¬ 
field,  Asst.  Mech.  Supt;  W.  Mar- 
quardt,  Supt.  Composing  Room;  H. 
raltz.  Day  Ad  Foreman;  B.  Harvie, 
Night  Ad  Foreman;  C.  B.  Kennard, 
Head  Linotype  Machinist;  D.  E.  An- 
derstrom,  Supt.  Pressroom;  Fred  Win¬ 
ters,  Day  Foreman  Pressroom:  Frank 
Machniclc,  Night  Foreman,  Pressroom; 
Edward  Then,  Supt.  Stereotype  Dept; 
Neil  Bridenstein,  Foreman.  Stereo 
Dept:  E.  A.  Lund.  Asst.  Foreman, 
Stereo.  Dept;  Raymond  Henderson, 
Supt.  Engraving  Room;  James  Kohler, 
Day  Foreman,  Engraving  Room;  W. 
Kunze,  Night  Foreman,  Engraving 
Room;  John  Christie,  NSght  Foreman, 
Engraving  Room 

Nassau  Daily  Retiew-Star — George  P. 

Moyer,  Mech.  Supt.,  Pro.  Mgr. 
Roanoke  (V’a.)  Times,  World-News — 
Shields  Johnson,  Gen.  Mgr;  H.  E. 
Terry,  Stereotype  Foreman;  W.  T. 
Shisked.  Head  Machinist;  S.  K.  Trun- 
nel,  Gen.  Foreman,  Comp.  Room;  R. 
R.  Fulton,  Press  Room  Foreman 
Elmira  Star-Gasette,  Inc. — Lewis  C. 

Whittaker.  Equipment  Engineer 
Cincinnati  Times-Star — Robert  Legleiter, 
Supt.  Comp.  Room;  Edward  Herbert. 
Supt.  Stereo  Dept;  Jo.seph  Donahue. 
Supt.  Pressroom;  (flem  H.  Bayer, 
Asst.  Bus.  Mgr. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune — A.  H. 
Bums,  Mech.  Supt;  James  McGowan. 
Prod.  Mgr;  Warren  Robinson,  Press 
Room  Supt:  Frank  Jones,  Stereo  Fore¬ 
man 

Foncont'cr  (BC)  Sun — S.  P.  Cromie, 
Vicepresident  in  Charge  of  Production 
Halifax  Herald.  Halifax  Mail  (Nova 
Scotia) — Patrick  Doherty,  Mech.  Supt. 
Marietta  (O.)  Daily  Times — Cecil  P. 
Echols.  Supt.  of  Composing  Room  or 
Will  P.  McKinney,  Bus.  Mgr. 
Ketvanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier — Edward  P. 
Fuller,  Mech.  Supt. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Republic — W.  M.  ^hunke,  Mech. 
Supt. 

Chicago  Times — F.  E.  Cunningham. 
Comp.  Room  Foreman;  J.  Vantomme. 
Engraving  Room  Foreman;  George 
Emms.  Stereoroom  Foreman ;  Steve 
Homewer,  Mailing  Room  Foreman:  B. 
T,  NVlson,  Traffic  Mgr;  C.  A.  Pregler, 
Electrical  Supt. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press — Kenneth 

L.  Chatters 

New  Haven  (Oinn.)  Register — Wm.  H. 
Porter  Supt;  L.  S.  Jackson  Prod. 
Mgr. 

Durham  Herald  Company.  Inc.,  Dur¬ 
ham.  N.  C. — Rufus  C.  Williams,  Jack 
A.  Taylor 

Dayton  Daily  News — Homer  Hacker. 
Art  Director:  Harrv  Miller.  Mech. 
Supt:  Carl  Reidmiller,  Engraving 
Supt. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal — Sloan  G.  Soring- 
6rld.  Mech.  Supt;  Walter  F.  White. 
Foreman.  Comp.  Room;  Joseoh  Wheel, 
er.  Foreman.  Engr-’ving  Dept:  W. 
Carey  Weaver.  Mail  Room  Foreman 
Muneie  (Tnd.)  Newspapers.  Inc. — Hom¬ 
er  E  Fisher,  Mech.  Foreman 
Bav  Cky  (Mich.)  Timet — Stanley  A. 

Gavitt,  Comp.  Room  Foreman 
Palladium-Item  Richmond,  Ind  ; — Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Harris.  Asst.  PuMicher; 
Richard  Coffey.  Comn.  Room  Fore¬ 
man:  Horace  H.  Parker.  Press  & 
Stereo  Foreman:  Chas.  D.  Kftme, 
Asst.  Press  Foreman 


ArgusLcader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. — 
Walter  Kunitz,  Form.  Comp.  Room; 
Earl  Caldwell,  Form.  Stereotype 
Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa — F'. 
VV.  Woodward,  Publisher;  F'.  R. 
Woodward,  Mgr;  B.  F.  Davidson, 
Plant  Supt. 

Toledo  Blade — Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Pub¬ 
lisher;  (iordoii  Strong,  ireasurer; 
Charles  Kelser,  Supt.  Eng;  Adraiii 
Kaiser,  Supt.  (^mp;  Phallas  Rose, 
Supt.  Stereo;  Jose  Meyers,  Supt. 
Press;  F'red  Winch,  Mech.  Supt. 

The  Boston  Post — H.  J.  Gallagher, 
Plant  Mgr;  H.  J.  Gillen,  Editor;  L. 

G.  MacLeod,  Asst.  Plant  Mgr. 

The  Daily  News,  McKeesport,  Penna. — 
Joseph  J.  Gerosky,  Jr.,  Press  F'ore- 
man;  D.  M.  Melegari,  Stereotype 
Foreman;  S.  R.  Klasnic,  Composing 
Koom  F'oreman 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce — A.  R. 
Shuman  Mech.  Supt;  Donald  Fuller, 
Composing  Room  Supt;  Edw.  Still¬ 
well,  Stereotype  Supt;  Walter  Pomer¬ 
ing,  Press  Room  Supt. 

Pittsburgh  Post  Gasette — William  Block, 
Publisher;  J.  H.  Mintun,  Prod.  Mgr; 
Henry  Garland,  Comp.  Room  Supt; 
Harry  Morris,  Press  Room  Supt;  A. 
E.  Torisky,  Stereo  Supt;  Sam  Martin, 
Mail  Room  Supt;  James  L.  McGuire, 
Electrical  Supt. 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  News — Lawrence 

H.  Brune,  Foreman,  Press  &  Stereo¬ 
type  Depts. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press — H.  H.  Bom, 
Bus.  Mgr;  Geo.  Brand,  Mech.  Supt; 
Chester  Born,  (imposition;  Paul  Ger- 
lat.  Press;  Frank  Brunnbauen  Stereo. 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette — 
Fred  Steele,  Stereotype  Supt. 

Detroit  Free  Press — Henry  C.  Lentz, 
Comp.  Room  Supt;  Herman  Wede- 
meyer.  Pressroom  Supt. 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.— Charles  H.  Ruth,  Gen’l. 
Supt;  Charles  W.  Welch,  Mech.  Supt; 
Charles  H.  Ruth,  Jr.,  Business  Office 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — R. 
E.  Lent,  Bus.  Mgr;  J.  Albert  Dear 
IV,  Engineer. 

Times-Picayune  -  New  Orleans  States — 
K.  E.  CKiugh,  Prod.  Mgr;  S.  F.  Elrod, 
Supt.  Stereotype  Dept;  C.  L.  Baker, 
Supt.  Composing  Room 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  OHtiwi- 

A.  D.  Peoples,  Pressroom  Foreman  r 

B.  Marcom,  Mailing  Room  ForenaT 
Ellis  Speer,  Composing  Rm.  Focomi 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  .itulc.Recorif— 
Crenshaw,  Prod.  Mgr.  *“ 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — Geo.  Wood. 

man,  Mech.  Supt. 

Detroit  N’etoj— Hugh  Robb,  Preis  Sot. 
Harold  Higgins,  Composing 
Supt;  Frank  Kelly,  Photo  tngravn, 
Supt;  Claude  Taylor,  Mailing  Rm 
Supt;  Charles  Kirk,  Stereotype  Sira 
Fred  Meyer,  Machinst;  L.  J.  Crisir' 
Prod.  Mgr.  . 

Syracuse  (N'.  Y.)  Herald-JoutMl—L 
H.  Rinne,  Bus.  M^r. 

Newark  (N.  Jj  Aews — Frank  Moor, 
Maintenance  Chief;  William  C  KoUe 
Press  Koom  F'oreman 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Timet — Chester  R 
Spooner,  Bus.  M». 
Commercial-News,  Danville,  Ill.— Jq^ 
Orlebeke,  Composing  Koom  Foramn; 
Russell  Towell,  Machinist;  Wallet 
Leamon,  Press  Room  Foreman 
Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua,  N,  H.- 
Burtt  E.  Warren,  Jr.,  Asst  Dibliiier 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — Chaa  J.  Hot- 
schell.  Prod.  Mgr;  Fred  F.  Eovdes, 
Advertising  Mgr. 

.Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Ark- 
Frederic  R.  Rice,  Composing  Kooto 
F'oreman;  Mrs.  Frederic  K.  Rice; 
Frederic  R.  Rice,  Jr. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler — Reg  F.  W. 
Tranter,  Prod.  Mgr;  Albert  R  Han¬ 
ley,  Composing  Koom  Supt 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Timet  Htnli- 
Millard  Shirts,  Foreman  Pressmoo; 
Levi  E.  White,  Foreman  Stereo  Keca; 
Frank  E.  Marengo,  Foreman  Com¬ 
posing  Rm. 

Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Jounul—].  R. 

Nelson,  (Jen.  Mgr. 

Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Trieprepk— Paul 
S.  Cousley,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr;  Heni; 
McAdams,  Bus.  Mgr;  E.  L.  BaHry, 
Stereo-Press  Supt 
Racine  (Wis.)  y<Mima/-Tiiiizr— Tslfnd 
Jude,  Mech.  Supt;  Sam  ValiriE  Aut 
Supt;  Edward  Krueger,  Night  Fore 
man;  Fred  Chevalier,  Sterea  Fore 
man;  Earl  Christianson,  Press  Fore- 

( Continued  on  page  66) 


NEWSPAPER  TURTLE 

TOP 

241/2"  X  28I/2" 

^  i  n  HEIGHT 

I 

^11  I  Outside 

^  II  CASTERS 

4"  Ball  Bearing 
Swivel 

mF  K  Rubber  Tires  with 

J  j  I  l/j"  Face 

W  WEIGHT 

Price  $96.50  155  LBS. 

WELDED  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  —  RIGID  -  NO 
PARTS  TO  SHAKE  LOOSE  —  STRONGER  BUT 
LIGHTER. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  924,  Lynn,  Mossoehusotts 


That's  MY  Company,  too! 


Any  time  a  man  has  a  job  with  some  company  . . .  when 
his  wages  and  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  depend 
on  the  success  of  that  company  ...  it  means  a  lot  more 
to  him  than  just  a  place  to  work. 

If  you  work  for  Republic  Steel,  for  example,  you  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  success  of  Republic.  While  Republic’s 
total  profit  for  1946  amounted  to  less  than  four  pennies 
of  each  dollar  received  during  the  year,  that  profit  helps 
to  make  every  job  at  Republic  a  surer,  safer  one.  A 
company  without  profits  can  soon  become  a  company 
without  jobs. 

And  when  you  do  a  real  day’s  work  every  day,  you  are 
doing  something  worth  while  for  yourself,  as  well  as 
for  Republic.  You  are  helping  Republic  to  serve  its 
customers  better;  and  satisfied  customers  mean  more 
business  for  Republic  and  greater  security  for  you. 

Employees,  stockholders  and  management  all  have  a 
vital  interest  in  Republic’s  progress  and  success. 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  nulls,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 


AT  MECHANICAL  CONVENTION 


continued  from  page  G4 
man;  Leroy  Tucker,  Liigravintj:  Tore- 
man 

Moliiii'  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch — Otto 
KurrU*,  Stipt.  Press  &  Stereo.  Depts; 
Karl  Joliii»on,  Com{>osing  Room  Supt; 
Spencer  Anderson,  Linotype  machin¬ 
ist 

Glean  (X.V.)  Tinics  Herald—}.  NV. 

Strange,  Foreman  Comp. 

Westchester  Si'V.'spapers,  Westchester, 
N’.  V. — Charles  F  rederickson,  Mech. 
Supt. 

Pittst>nriih  Sun'Tclepfraph — Leo  A.  Wise, 
lius.  .NIgr;  Thus.  K.  McNamara,  Mech. 
Supt;  Andrew  Mervick,  Comp.  Room 
Supt;  Frank  Trumble,  Stereotype 
Supt;  Harry  Hammond,  Press  Room 
Supt. 

li'arren  (O.)  Tribune  Chroniele^R.  M. 
O’Connor.  Supt. 

Dai'e$iport  tla.)  Daily  Times — Ross  De- 
\'ine,  I*re>s  R(;oni  .Supt;  Emil  Lund- 
berg.  Comp.  Room  Supt. 

The  Herald  Statesman,  Yonkers,  N.  V. 
— .Mian  H.  Pepper,  Composing  Room 
Supt. 

The  Standard  Star,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V. 
—  Ray  Campana,  Comjx>sing  Room 
Supt. 

Hutchinson  (Kans.)  NeivS'Hcrald — C.  R. 
Tullis,  Press  Room  Supt;  M.  L.  Stev¬ 
ens.  Composing  Room  Foreman 
The  Cleveland  Sexvs — C.  L.  Huttermore. 
Asst.^  Mech.  Supt;  O.  J.  Lange,  Supt. 
of  Engraving;  E.  C.  Bowles,  Supt. 
of  Comiwsing;  B.  Wilson,  Supt.  of 
Stereotype;  W.  J.  Morrison,  Supt.  of 
Press  Room;  O.  (ineuhs,  Supt.  of 
Mailing;  A.  Ihlenheld.  Supt.  of  Main¬ 
tenance 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News — A.  F.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Mech.  Supt. 

Miami  (Fla.)  nerald — W.  B.  Samllin. 
Mech.  Supt;  L.  D.  Gash,  Press  Room 
Supt;  W,  W.  Rentiers,  Stereotype 
Supt;  Homer  Crone,  Engraving  Supt. 
Star-Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Lx^uis. 
.Mo. — E.  M.  Roberts,  Vice-Pres.;  L.  J. 
Chase,  Prod.  Sigr;  E.  H.  Barker. 
Comjwsing  Supt;  J.  W.  Wood,  Ster¬ 
eotype  Foreman;  V.  Burger,  Press 
Foreman;  L.  Oertig.  Engraving  Fore¬ 
man 

The  Chicago  Sun — John  Padulo,  Bus. 
Mgr;  L.  V.  Denniston,  Asst.  Bus. 
Mgr. 

Man%to7voe  (VV'is.)  Herald  Times — Wm. 

Quirk,  Press  Room  Foreman 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Xnvs-Tribune — .\.  T. 
Skakle,  Publisher;  .Vrthur  M.  Kohler. 
Prod.  Mgr. 

F.xpress  Publishing  Co.,  San  Antonio. 

Texas — IIoust(»Ti  Await.  Mech.  Supt. 
Goldsboro  (N.  (?.)  NcTCS-.Irgus — T.ilbot 
l*atrick.  !*ublisher 

Press  Herald  F.xpress.  I'ortland.  Me. — 
Francis  E.  Brannigan.  Engraving 
.Supt;  Charles  ^  B.  Johnson.  Pre«- 
Supt;  George  F.  Afirshall.  Supt.  of 
Production;  Roger  C.  Williams 
Nevv  York  Daily  Ne^.vs  -Wm.  Baum- 
rucker,  Jr.,  Administrative  .Assistant: 
Dr.  G.  Laroeque,  Laboratory  Director 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telcoram  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc. — Richard  Af.  Fitzgerahl.  Pro<i. 
Mgr:  William  I'.  Madden.  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Foreman 

'Minot  (Vo.  Dak.)  Daily  Nexvs  Ray 
Dobson,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune — 
W.  (J.  Brown,  Mech.  Supt:  C.  R.  STc- 
Guire,  Asst.  Mech.  Supt;  F.  H.  Curie. 
Supt.  Composing  Room:  S.  Freeman. 
Industrial  Eng. 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newp>rt  News. 
Va. — C.  L.  Chrecengost,  Mech.  Supt; 
D.  H.  Lawson,  Pressroom  Foreman 
CineinnaH  Enquirer — Ed.  Griesmeyer, 
Composing  Supt;  Moorman. 

Stereo  .Supt;  Sid  Weiskittel,  Press 
Supt;  H.  D.  Rindsberg,  IVrxI.  Mgr. 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  — Raymond 

J.  Cox.  Mech.  Supt. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times — F.  \.  Blethen. 
Associate  Publisher 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — Joseph  L. 
Woods,  Mech.  Supt:  .Adrian  J.  Tyler. 
Foreman  Composing  Room:  Jo.seph*  W. 
-Addison.  Foreman  Press  Room 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune — E.  H 
Koynen,  Mech.  Supt;  P.  C.  Belknap. 
Publisher 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — R.  S. 
Stratton.  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr;  Dale  Doug¬ 
las.  Comp.  Rm.  Supt;  Chas,  Watkins, 
Press  Rm.  Supt. 

Nrtv  York  Times — Keenan  J.  McNally, 
Night  Mech.  Supt;  Alfred  Harris, 
Press  Room  Foreman;  A1  Mills,  Pho¬ 
toengraving  Foreman;  Thomas  Me- 
Garry.  C^omiKising  Room  Foreman; 
Ren  Dalgin,  Director  of  Art  &  Repro¬ 
duction;  Andrew  Ragona,  Advertising 


Pro<luciioii  Mgr:  Nathan  W.  Gold-* 
-tciii,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  I.«anc;  Jos. 

Lane.  Composing  Room  I’oreman. 

Utica  (N.  V.)  Observer-Dispatch  &  Utica  \ 
Daily  Press — Fred  Flcischman,  Com- 
posing  Rm.  Supt;  George  Leyh,  Chief  i 
Machinist;  George  Stohrer,  Engraving, 
Room  Supt;  Earl  N.  Hughes,  Mech.  , 
Supt. 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune — A^al 
Wells,  Mech.  Supt:  Herman  Fesen- 
meyer,  Maintenance  Supt;  Joe  Menard. 
Mailing  Room  Supt;  Amos  B.  Emery. 
•Architect. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press — Roht'rt  E.  Ivce.  Composing , 
Room  Supt;  C.  N.  Bertram.  Press 
room  Supt;  A.  E.  Rosene,  Mech.  Supt;  * 

L.  A.  Kameron.  Stereotype  Room 
Supt;  Joe  Mayen,  Mailing  Room 
Siii>t. 

Grit.  Winiamsy>ort.  Pa.—  Ralph  R.  Cran-  , 
mcr.  Bus.  Mgr;  Dietrick  I.«amade  11: 
Rolvert  r.  Schwanbeck,  Jr.,  Asst.  | 
Mech.  Supt. 

Champaign  (HI.)  Xt'7vs-Gacette — J.  L.  , 
Moore.  Mech.  Supt:  E.  S.  Nagel.; 
Foreman,  Composing  Room;  O.  Stay-  j 
ton.  Asst.  Foreman.  Composing  Room;  • 

L.  M.  Pharos.  Machinist;  M.  Stid- i 
kamp,  Foreman.  Press  Room. 

Cli'X'cland  Plain  Dealer — T.eon  A.  I. ink.  j 
Proi!  Mgr;  Deo  A.  Padgett,  Supt.  ! 
Composing  Room;  Fred  Uhl.  Supt.  I 
Engraving  Dept;  Herbert  Poehlman.  | 
Supt.  Stereotype  Dept;  J.  H.  Lardin.  | 
Supt.  Press  Room;  A.  W.  Brown. 
Supt.  Color  Press;  George  Hall.  Supt. 
of  Maintenance;  E.  M.  Ilapper,  Supt. 
Mail  Room. 

Tribune-Star  Pub.  Co.,  Terre  Haute. 

In«l.  Harrv  P.  Brentlinger,  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Foreman:  Fd  5^verii,  Ster- ^ 
eotype  Foreman;  John  Fagin,  Press, 
Room  Foreman. 

Brooklyn  Eagle — Stephen  J.  Lambert,  I 
Mech.  Supt.  I 

Che.rter  (Pa.)  Times — Nicholas  M.  Fell- I 
man.  Mech.  Supt. 

Elisabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal — Geo.  i 
W.  Holloway.  Mech.  Supt.  ! 

The  Patriot  (Si),  The  Evening  Ncjvs' 
(E).  Harri'ihurg,  Pa. — Edward  O.  j 
Davies.  Mech.  Supt.  ; 

IL.lyoke  (Ma«s.)  Transcript-Telegram; 
Pub.  Co ,  Inc. — Joseph  J.  Mahoney, 
Mech.  Supt. 

The  Southam  Xe^t*sl|apers,  Montreal, 
Canada  -W.  Watson  Southam,  Exec.  ! 
.Vs^t.  (Prod.)  j 

Potfohkrep.Kie  \nv  Kenneth  A.  i 

T.eonard.  Mech.  .Supt;  Charles  L.  I 
Banker.  PressnHmi  Supt.  1 

Tlh*  F.veninn  Bulletin.  Philadelphia — | 
Stanley  Myer<.  .\«st.  Mech.  Supt:  . 

T.  P.  Grant.  Mech.  Supt. 

Home  News  PuhUsliing  Co..  New  Bruns-  • 
wick.  N.  J. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  I 
.\rnoM.  M<*rh.  Supt. 

B''lfalo  (N.  V.)  F.X'cnina  AV?e.f-— Janie-*  t 
IT.  Righter;  F^auis  W.  Woelfel.  Slech. 
Supt.  * 

Baltimore  Ke^vs  Post  Baltimore  .Sunday  > 
American — J.  .Stephen  Becker,  Asst. 
Bus.  Mgr.  I 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapcr.s— — Donald  Pat-  | 
terson.  Asst,  to  the  President;  Alfred! 
AFiller.  Supt.  of  the  TVessntom;  Louis  I 
F.  Fries.  Mech.  .Supt.  ' 

IPoonsoekct  (R.  I.)  Call — .\ndrew  P.  | 
Palmer.  Gen.  Mgr;  Carleton  A.  Braga, 
Mech.  Supt. 

Troy  (V.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers — Gran¬ 
ville  Hutchinson,  Mech.  Supt, 

.V.’rr  York  World  Telegram — Larry  H. 

C^onley,  Stereo.  Supt. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger — G. 
Prescott  liOw,  Publisher;  C.  M.  Sny¬ 
der,  Gen.  Mgr:  J.  D.  Pike,  Com|K)sing 
Room  Foreman. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times — James  S.  VV'al- 
ton,  Supt.  Composing  Room;  George 
r.  Stevens.  Supt.  Press  Room;  T.  L. 
Moran.  Accountant. 

Waukegan  (III.)  NewS’Sun — C.  R. 

Snethen.  Mech.  Supt. 

.Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald — M.  T.  Alderman. 
Composing  Room  Supt;  Rudy  Kuhner, 
Press  Room  Supt. 

Blo<ymington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph — 
Howard  M.  Colton^  Press  &  Stereo. 
Supt;  Russell  B.  Miller,  Mech.  Supt. 
Fort  Ff'avMc  (Ind.)  Joumal-Gasctte — 

O.  O.  Brubaker.  Foreman,  Composing 
Room;  C.  A.  Havens,  Foreman.  Stereo¬ 
type*  Dept:  C.  F.  Neher,  Foreman. 
Press  Room. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc. — II,  N. 

McCormick.  Prod.  Mgr. 

Nashviile  (Tenn.)  Banner’Tennessean — 
Fred  McWhorter,  Supt.  Press  Room; 
Jesse  Sharp.  Supt.  Stereotype  Dept; 
Carl  Wolf,  Supt.  Mailing  Room;  John 

(Continued  on  page  68)  g 


.4irplanr  photograph  of  one  of  seven  rWar  stations— to 
test  use  of  radio  **micnmwes"  fttr  l^mg  Distance  servien 


Seven  towers 
on  seven  hilltops 

Built  l»v  the  Beil  System,  they  will  provide  a  new 
kind  of  Long  Distanee  eoinmuiiieation. 

Kac-h  hillto|)  temer  is  a  relay  station  between  New 
York  and  Boston*  for  very  short  radio  waves. 

These  "mierowaves”  are  free  from  static  and  most 
man-made  interference.  But  they  shoot  off  into  space 
instead  of  following  the  earth’s  curve.  So  they  have 
to  be  gathered  into  a  beam  and  aimed  at  the  next 
tower,  about  30  miles  away. 

That's  the  job  of  the  four  big,  square,  metal  lenses 
on  each  tower.  They  fcK'us  microwaves  very  much  as 
a  magnifying  glass  focuses  the  sun’s  rays. 

These  radio  relay  systems  may  be  used  for  Long 
Distance  telephone  calls  and  to  transmit  pictures, 
radio  broadcasts  and  television  programs. 

Tins  is  another  example  of  the  Bell  System’s  effort 
to  provide  more  and  better  Long  Distance  service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

have  applied  to  the  Federal  Communicatitms  Commission  for 
authority  to  start  a  similar  link  later  betwem  New  York  and  Chicagp* 


liii'ery  car. . .  ohsermtion  loung^e, 
slecjier,  diner,  chair  cur  ...  has  ^ass-enclosed 
Astra  Dome  rising  from  the  roof  of  the  car.  The 
Astra  Dome  dininft  comportment  is  pictiireil  heloic. 


train  of  TOMORROW". ..on  THE  RAILS  TODAY 


^neiUi 


OBSERVATION  CAR. ."TRAIN  OF  TOMORROW’ 


Teamwork  between  industrial  leaders  has 
turned  a  "dreaiii”  train  into  practical  reality. 
It  began  in  General  Motors’  Electro-Motive 
Division,  with  sketches  of  an  idea  to  give  pas¬ 
sengers  a  "sky-view”  room  and  other  innova¬ 
tions  for  all-over  travel  enjoyment.  They  chose 
Pullman-Standard  for  cooperation — to  develop 
designs  based  on  safe,  sound  car-huilding  prin¬ 
ciples;  to  work  out  complete,  detailed  engineer¬ 


ing  plans;  to  execute  the  idea  and  to  build  a 
train  of  Pullman-Standard  quality.  The  result 
— an  innovation  in  car  architectu"^ — is  the 
product  of  this  cooperation.  Whenever  a  new 
streamliner  takes  the  rails  you  have  growing 
evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  American 
railroads.  The  mark  of  quality  on  deluxe  new 
cars  is  the  Pullman-Standard  nameplate. 

(S  1947  7.-S.  C.  M.CO. 


PULLMAN -STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  points 


World’s  largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  cars 


1  lor  7.  IM? 
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Parrish,  Supt.  Engraving  Dept;  Wal¬ 
ter  Morgan,  Day  Foreman.  Compos¬ 
ing  Room;  James  I^yer,  Night  Fore¬ 
man,  Composing  Room. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record — C.  O. 
Jeffress,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Mgr;  E.  O. 
Aslinger,  Prod.  Mgr. 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News — Clarence  C. 
Layfield,  Press  Room  Supt;  Arthur 
W.  Kramer,  Composing  Room  Supt. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune — Reuben  S. 
Pridmore,  Composing  Room  Foreman; 
Royal  H.  Rager,  Stereotype  Supt; 
Raymond  E.  Clooley,  Press  Foreman; 
Earl  S.  Currise,  Engraving  Supt. 
losm  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen — Guy 
Chappell,  Mech.  Supt. 

Younffsto^vn  (O.)  Vindicator — -Al  Chag- 
not,  Oief  Electrician;  William  Cod- 
din^on,  Supt-  Composing  Room;  Earl 
Weiskittel,  Supt.  Press  Room;  Howard 
Me.asmer,  Supt.  Stereotype  Dept. 

Fort  H'ayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel — Wm. 
II.  Ziimbro.  Pressroom  Foreman; 
C^harles  A.  Stanger.  Composing  Room 
I’oreman;  Lloyd  K.  Wright,  Stereo- 
t^’pe  Foreman;  A.  C.  Fritz,  Engraving 
Foreman. 

Springfield  (O.)  N'ewspapers.  Inc. — Ed¬ 
gar  Morris.  Gen.  Mgr;  Earl  C.  Meri- 
deth.  Bus.  Mgr. 

Indianafytfts  Star — F.  L.  Veager,  Prod. 
Mgr,  E.  Curtis  White,  Press  Room 
Foreman;  II.  M.  Gibson,  Mail  Room 
Foreman;  John  W.  Chryst,  Stereo- 
yipe  Foreman ;  John  Dalton.  Engraving 
Foreman:  E.  L.  Matlock,  Composing 
R<wm  Foreman. 

Louinnlle  (Kv.)  Courier -Journal  and 
Times — Charles  A.  Bronger,  Supt.  En¬ 
graving  Dept;  T.  A.  Corcoran,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent;  Harold  C.  Expert, 
Asst,  to  Prod.  Mgr;  C.  Frank  Mann, 
Composing  Room  Supt;  M.  George 
Martin  Prod.  Mgr:  George  T. 
Mitchell  Press  Room  Supt;  Fred  A. 
.^hmidt.  Plant  Engineer;  J.  C.  Steele, 
Stereotype  Dept.  Supt. 

Birminabam  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- Her- 
— W.^  L.  Knighton.  Asst.  Prod. 
mKt:  W.  E.  Calhoun,  Night  (impos¬ 
ing  Room  Foreman. 

Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette — M.  G. 

Bachmann.  Mech.  Supt. 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald— T.  F. 

Goiigarty.  Mech.  Supt. 

Detroit  Timer— John  J.  Rilev,  Mech. 
Supt:  John  W.  Canton.  Composing 
Supt;  Alfred  J.  Lamberg,  Engraving 
jupt:  Henry  A.  Meisenhach.  Press 
Room  Supt:  Russell  J,  Oriffore. 
^ereotvpe  Supt;  George  Barrows. 
Chief  Machinist. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot — O.  N. 

Hicks,  Press  Room  Foreman. 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  .-fronj— William  F. 

Schmacht,  Mech.  Supt. 

Nome  (N,  Y.)  Sentinel — (irl  Domino. 
Mech.  Supt. 

SUPPLY  MEN 
AT  CONFERENCE 

REPRESElNTATIVEiS  of  news¬ 
paper  equipment  firms  who 
plan  to  attend  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Chicago 
include; 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO..  Chi- 
Speyer,  Mgr.,  Technical 
Production  Dept. 

CflYNE  &  PADDOCK.  I.ong  Island 
N.Y.— Patrick  M.  Coyne. 
V(>GT  ROLLER  CD..  INC.,  tnuisville. 
Ky.  &  Chicago.  Ill —Ben  F.  Vogt. 
President:  Fred  C.  Finzer,  Vice-Pres.; 
John  O.  Finzer,  Manaj^cr  Chicairo  Of¬ 
fice. 

hrOHR  LINOSAW  CO.,  Chicago— 
H.  O.  Mohr.  President. 
the  SWEDISH  CELLUIDSE  COM¬ 
PANY,  News  Print  Division,  Sunds- 
vall,  Sweden— Mr.  Ingvar  Grotte, 
Sales  Dept, 

INTERNATIONAL  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO..  Peoria.  III. — Gerald  J.  Dun- 
oar.  Manager  Peoria  Branch;  Richard 
D.  Kreiger.  Supt.  Peoria  Plant. 
FORT  WAYNE  ENGRAVING  CO.. 
120  West  Superior  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind. — A.  C.  Fritz,  Supt.;  Howard 
Williams.  Sales  Mgr. 
CUTLER-H.'VMMER,  INC.,  315  N.  12th 
St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. — A.  H.  James, 
Midwest  Sales  Rep.;  F.  W.  Bamecott, 
Eastern  Sales  Rep.;  E.  G.  Peterson, 
Mgr.,  Consumer  Sales;  C.  P.  Feld- 
hausen.  Supervising  Engineer,  Print- 
ing  Equipment;  R.  A.  Hoffman,  Sales 


Engineer,  Printing  Equipment;  _W.  H. 
Rouse.  Engineer,  Printing  Equipment. 
INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360 
Furman  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — John  S. 
Plummer,  District  Mgr.;  Bruce  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Salesman;  Ralph  L.  Robuck. 
Salesman;  F.  VV.  Northraore,  Sales¬ 
man:  Howard  H.  Moad,  Sale.sman: 
Ray  Daigle,  District  Manager;  H.  R. 
Freund.  Chief  Engineer;  John  Rittner. 
Engineer;  Harold  Plaut,  Editor  of 
“Who’s  Who”  (In  The  Composing 
Room) ;  Amos  G.  Hoffman,  Asst,  to 
the  Vice-Pres. ;  Thurl  J.  Kisner,  Sales¬ 
man;  Ralph  M.  Moore,  Salesman; 
Rober*  V.  Ritfen.  Salesman;  W.  H. 
Goodspeed,  Salesman:  Edwin  J.  Lan¬ 
sing.  Salesman:  John  E.  Douglas. 
Salesman;  Horley  A.  Priddle,  Sales¬ 
man. 

CONSOLIDATED  PHOTO  ENGRAV¬ 
ERS  EQUIPMENT  CO..  2646  West 
North  Ave,.  Chicago.  Ill. — Benjamin 
.Stigarman,  Pres.:  Wm.  Mattor.  New 
York  Mgr.;  Willi-am  Kunk.  Promotion 
Dept.;  Edw.  Wiiiberg,  Engineering 
Dept.;  R,  Tenkins.  Works  Mgr. 

H.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  INC.;  New  York 
— R  T.  Greenleaf:  Frank  Carter. 
I’NTTED  STATES  RT’BBER  CO..  De¬ 
troit.  Mich. — Louis  Marick.  Structural 
Rubber  Engineer,  (speaker  on  second 
session  Mondav.  June  9.  2  p.m.) 

SUN  CHEMIC.AL  CORP..  100  Sixth 
.■\ve. .  N  Y.  C. — J.  F.  Devine.  Asst, 
to  the  President:  Wm.  G.  Forster. 
Exec  .Assisfnt. 

JOHN  MATHER  LUPTON  CO.,  INC., 
420  Lexington  .Ave..  N,  Y,  C. — A.  M. 
Callis,  .'S.ales  Mgr.;  V.  J.  Ryan.  Type- 
metal  Supervisor:  Stanley  Morden. 
Tvpemetal  Service:  .A.  E.  St.  John. 
.Advertising  Mgr.;  Ralph  Sadler,  .Ad¬ 
vertising. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION, 
6,50  West  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Mich. — Rov  E.  English.  Bus.  Mgr. 
VFW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. — William 
F.  Grenier.  Gen.  Mgr.;  Francis  H. 
Grenier.  Sales  Engineer:  Scotty  Camp¬ 
bell.  Salesman:  Edward  W.  Gordon. 
Salesman:  Eddie  P.  Gaughan,  Sales¬ 
man 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  DIVISION.  Sun 
(Tiemical  Corp..  100  Sixth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. — Ralph  C.  Persons.  Gen. 
Mgr.;  C.  A.  Brattstrom,  Midwest 
Manager:  L.  D.  Pollock,  ("hicago 
District  Manager:  L.  R.  Shupe,  Jr., 
New  A’ork  District  Manager;  .A.  H. 
Solberg.  St.  I.g)uis  District  Manager; 

L.  R.  .Antrim.  Detroit  District  Man- 
ager;_  .A.  G.  Caffer,  Asst.  .St.  Louis 
District  Manager;  J.  A.  Maxwell. 
Salesman. 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO., 
INC .  East  Rutherford.  N.  J. — John 
T.  Fields,  .trd:  P.  O.  Roberts;  M.  C. 
Pintard;  Warren  J.  Huss;  C.  T. 
Schultz. 

FPONE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 
Rutherford.  N.  J. — Robert  A.  Frone, 
Owner. 

WOOD  FI-ONG  CORPORATION. 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — L.  P.  Yandell. 
Pres.;  W.  II.  Ingram,  Jr..  Sales  Man¬ 
ager;  C.  IT.  Scherb.  Sales  &  Service 
Representative:  J.  W.  Wood,  Jr., 
Sales  &  Service  Rep. 

THE  G  H.  MEAD  CDMPANY,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio — A.  McC.  Craighead.  Sales; 
H.  L.  Bowman.  Sales  &  Service. 

THE  GROItT  MANUFACTURING 
CO..  Wakefield.  Mass. — Kenneth  M. 
Grout.  .Associate;  Arthur  N.  Arpin, 
■Associate. 

TINGUE.  BROW'N  &  CO..  New  York 
City — G.  O.  Sanborn.  .A-spt.  Vioe- 
Pres. :  Parker  Hart,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mid- 
West  Territory:  Robert  Shaw,  Sales 
Representative:  P.  J.  Gillespie,  Sales 
Rep.:  W.  M.  Brennan,  Sales  Rep.: 
D.  A.  Robbins.  Sales  Ren. 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COM¬ 
PANY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y— Fred  A. 
Dirkes.  Vice-Pres.;  Frank  Bonner. 
Technical  Rep.:  Patrick  J.  Kearns. 
Sales. 

A’ULC.AN  PROOFING  COMPANY. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — T.  M.  Broadston, 
Sales  Mgr.:  G.  C.  Chalmers,  Repre¬ 
sentative;  L.  C.  Conley,  Representa¬ 
tive:  F.  P.  Peters,  Rep.;  P.  Ander¬ 
son.  Ren. 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORP.,  620-62nd  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Carl  Denman;  W. 
Jacobsen:  J.  Green;  W.  J.  Carey;  J. 
Cooper;  L.  Valencia:  G.  Myover;  E. 
Linn"  W.  E.  Rutenherg;  N.  Jackson; 
N.  Dolfuss:  L.  Phipps;  R.  Mahoney: 
C.  D.  Adkins;  E.  C.  Stone;  J.  S. 
Hart 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  (X)., 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. — A.  P.  Stone. 
Vice-Pres.;  Geo.  R.  Steele,  Sales 
Mgr.;  A.  J.  Graf,  (Xiief  Engineer: 
Earl  I-aCure,  Field  Engineer;  (Gordon 
F.  Elrod,  Eastern  Sales  Mgr.;  W.  W. 
Mezo.  Mid- Western  Sales  Mgr.;  A.  L. 
Railey.  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Engineer: 

R.  C.  Butz,  Southern  Sales  Engineer; 
Herbert  Blomquist,  Eastern  Sales  En¬ 
gineer;  Chas.  H.  Brown,  Sales  Engi¬ 
neer. 

EASTERN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUP¬ 
PLY.  96-03  Northern  Blvd.,  Corona. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. — H.  Si.  Crosby.  Owner. 
LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY,  INC., 

South  Hackensack.  N.  J.— Martin  Van 
McKee.  Vice-Pres.,  Kansas  City 
Branch  Mgr.:  Emil  Bendow,  Sales 
Mgr.:  Homer  E.  Dunn.  Mgr.,  Chicago 
.\gency:  Charles  L.  Lawrence,  Mid¬ 
west  Sales  Rep. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO..  211 
West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. — 
.A.  J.  Cline,  Pres.;  A.  H.  Parks,  Vice- 
Pres.;  H.  E.  Brundage,  Mgr.,  N.  Y. 
Office;  II.  W.  Williams,  Mgr.  West 
Coast  Office;  C.  .A.  Loefgren,  Sales; 
A.  H.  Marston,  Sales:  J.  P.  Cline, 

S. ales. 

STA  HI  CORPORATION.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. — Craig  C.  Baker,  Pres.;  0.  T- 
Cochran,  Secy. 

DAYTON  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC., 
Dayton,  O — H.  J.  Hunt,  Sales  Mgr., 
Dayco  Division;  Thomas  M.  Dolan, 
National  Newspaper  Rep. 
TKLETYPESE'TTER  CORP.,  Chicago. 
Ill, — J.  O.  Carr,  Vice-Pres.;  Walter 
W.  Morey;  F.  B.  Foster:  T.  M. 
Dorris;  F.  J.  Phillips;  I^n  Smith; 
F.  S.  Angell. 

INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSN’..  7 
.South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Ill. — 
Wm.  E'.  Canfield.  Secy. -Mgr. ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lamb,  Asst.  Members’  Ser¬ 
vices  Mgr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 
Schenectadv,  N.  Y. — W.  L.  VVri^t. 
Printing  Equipment  .Application  En¬ 
gineer;  W.  V.  Gough.  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Commercial  Rep.;  T.  R.  Rastall, 
Specialist.  New  York  Office;  C.  Hew- 
son,  Speci.alist.  Boston  Office:  M.  J. 
Jeswick.  Specialist,  (Xiicagtj  Office: 
E.  G.  S.  Maxwell.  Specialist  Philadel¬ 
phia  Office:  G.  R.  Dayton,  Specialist, 
Tackson.  Mich.  Office. 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — Archer  O.  Albin. 
Director  Research;  E.  D.  Betts,  Tech¬ 
nical  Advisor:  P.  J.  Burton.  Consult¬ 
ing  Engineer;  Arthur  H.  Cooke,  New 
England  Mgr.;  John  L.  Davis,  South¬ 
ern  Mgr.;  H.  L.  Gage,  Vice-Pres.: 

M.  J.  I^eonard,  Midwest  Mgr.;  H.  W. 
Porte.  Pacific  Coast  Mgr.;  C.  C. 
Rhame,  New  York  Mgr.;  Jos.  Schu- 
man.  Southern  Sales  Sigr. 

THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY.  INC.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — Howard  M.  Jampol; 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen. 

THE  MORRISON  COMPANY.  125 
West  Melvina  St.,  Milwaukee.  VVis.— 
George  F.  Morrison,  Pres.;  Erwin  H. 
.Arpe.  Purchasing  Agent. 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COM- 
P.ANY,  Chicago-New  York-Phila. — 
Grant  F.  Wilber.  Vice-Pres.;  Clarence 
Seaman.  Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr.: 
William  Otter.  William  Pollock,  East¬ 
ern  Reps. ;  Wilson  W.  Stearly,  Mgr., 
New  York  Office;  Claude  Purkis.  Mgr., 
Chicago  Plant:  William  Howell.  Rol¬ 
and  Buhl,  Wright  Coulson,  Robert 
Knappage,  William  Prentice,  Howard 
Felix,  (^are  Whlkoe.  Mid-Western 
Reps. 

S.  A.  BIRN,  Heyburn  Bldg.,  Louis¬ 
ville  2.  Ky. — Serge  A.  Birn,  owner  or 
H.  E,  Rumon.  Chief  Engineer. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester. 

N.  Y.— S.  G.  Hall.  Graphic  Arts  Sales 
Div. ;  Richard  Gardner,  Graphic  Arts 
Sales  Div.!  D.  C.  Donaldson,  Tech¬ 
nical  Rep.;  Ira  Hoffman,  Technical 
Rep.;  Merl  Smith.  Technical  Rep. 

WILLIAM  B.  EDMONDSON  CO.. 
Nlewnort,  Penna. — William  B.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  Pres.;  Roland  L.  Adams. 
Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

INTAGLIO  SERVICE  CORP.,  305 
East  46th  St..  New  York  City — Len 
S.  Pinover,  Gen.  Mgr.;  Myron  R. 
Homiak,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.;  Irwin 
Werner.  AVestem  Rep.;  Jack  Haver- 
field  AVestem  Salesman. 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  CO.,  31  East 
Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  and 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York — J.  Thomas 
McHugh,  owner  and  salesman;  David 
J.  Cahill,  salesman. 

PRICE  BROTHERS.  Quebec  City, 
Canada  and  420  Lexington  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. — G.  E.  Brown,  Sales;  C.  E. 


Price.  Sales;  E.  D.  Powell  SaU 
C.  J  Navlor.  Sales.  ’ 

MARK  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Rochw.. 

N.  Y.— Mark  Kirstein.  Own* 
AVOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACH,  (ionp 
501  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  York  Citr-^ 
Oscai  C.  Roesen,  Pres.;  I.  Tonihi. 
A'ice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr.;  P.  L.  TSf 
son.  Vice-Pres.:  E.  A.  Rehm,  Ckief 
Fncineer  .Autoplate  Division;  Chirln 
Czffrey. 

Bl^RGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
Freeport.  Ill. — A.  AV.  Schorger,  Prei  ■ 
Victor  E.  Fishburn.  Vice-Pres.;  D.  f 
Stephenson,  S.ales  Mgr.;  AV.  A.  Cu! 
penter.  Sales-Service;  Don  Malola 
S.ales-Service:  Jack  Kearns.  Sales- 
Service;  Gene  Fangman,  Sales-Set- 
vice:  Paul  Richmond,  Sales-Service 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  (» 
INC..  230  AAVst  41st  St.,  N,  Y.  C.-^ 
Howard  E.  Eddy.  Vice-Pres.;  Sam  B 
.Anson.  Jr..  Chicago  Branch  Mgr; 
Frank  C.  Cullinan.  (hicago  Brand 
Sales  Rep. ;  H.  K.  Marshall,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Branch  Mgr.;  Claude  M.  Pettis, 
Boston  Branch  Mgr. 

B  A  T  T  E  L  L  E  MEMORIAL  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Columbus,  O.— J.  Homer 
AA’inkler.  Asst.  Supervisor. 

COLOR  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE, 
New  A'nrk  City — Robert  A.  Traris, 
Pres.;  Chas.  A.  Petty.  Vice-Pres. 
ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Danville.  Ill. — S.  C.  Hurley,  Jr., 
Pres.:  Carl  M.  Noble,  Sales  Mgr.; 
R.  M.  McCreary,  Design  Dept.;  Car! 
E.  Deeken.  Design  Dept.;  B.  B.  Low- 
less.  Shop  Mgr. 

GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS  SUP 
PLY  CO.,  522  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. — Al  Kreck,  Pres, ;  John  Top- 
ercer,  Ernest  F.  Boverman;  Herman 

C.  Lindemann.  Jr.;  AVilliam  W.  Wat- 
fel. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO., 
1535  S.  Paulina  St..  Chicago,  IB.- 
R.  C.  Corlett,  Pres.;  J.  A.  Riggs, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.;  C.  5- 
Crafts.  Vice-Pres.  and  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer;  C-  S-  Reilly,  Vice-Pres.  and 
Sales  Mgr.;  AV.  T.  Goss.  Vic^Pres.; 

D.  B  Baar,  Salesman;  E.  G.  Morri¬ 
son,  Sales  Engineer;  E.  J.  Yagow, 
Salesman;  L.  D.  Wright.  Mgr-  East¬ 
ern  Sales;  F.  .A.  Konp,  Salesman, 
A\'.  H.  Granger.  Mgr.  AVestem  Sales. 

HOWARD  FI-INT  INK  CO..  Detroit, 
Mich.— E.  B.  Flint,  Vice-Pres.;  R.  H. 
Flint,  Secy.:  A.  A.  McNah,  Saks 
Mgr.;  M.  Seiberling,  Sales;  E.  L 

P  R  I  N  -f  t'n'g  EQUIPMENT  ENCI 
NEER.  1276  AVest  Third  St.,  Oetm- 
land.  O. — MacD.  Sinclair,  Editor; 
AA'.  D.  AVill.  Publisher;  Everett  Bloom- 
ster.  Sales  Rep- ;  AVilliam  Gsbom, 

STEREfyflx  MACHU^RA’  W-, 
Stamford,  Conn.— Chas.  Fntschi,  Gw. 

B.  OFFEN  AND  CO..  343  S.  ^t- 
born  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.— Bernard  0«en. 

A  .A  A  a"h  E  a  DQU  ARTERS.  N.  Y.  C- 
Richard  Turnbull.  Asst.  Exec.  Secy. 

THE ''VxAVELL-PARKER  |LECTWC 
CO..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio-F.  J.  Avetr. 
Chicago  District  Mgr.;  E.  E.  Wendt. 

AR'r''^GR5rvURE  CORPOR.ATION  0? 
OHIO.  Oeveland.  Ohio— Martin  J- 
Tiernan,  PLant  Mgr.  ^ 

VANDERCOOK  &  SONS. 

N.  Kilpatrick  Ave..  Chicago,  m 

E.  O.  A*andeTcook,  Pres.:  O.  F-  ^ 
sing.  Sales  Mgr.;  L- 

man:  Otto  Sandvik.  SalMman,  W 
Sandvik,  Salesman:  Ray  Bogdan,  Set- 

FEDEIGATED  METALS 
American  Smelting  & 
pany,  Whitirig.  Ind.-A.  M- 
Sales  Mgr.;  E.  J.  Egan,  Ser^a^.' 
AV.  M.  Dahlin.  Service  ^P-.  Y  J; 
Rvan.  Mgr.  Type  Metal  Dept.,  Stan 
lev  AV.  Morden.  Service  Rep. 
LINOTYPE  MACHINERY.  LTD-. 
London— A.  A’.  Bugler. 

■ 

60-Page  Supplement 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — 

50th  anniversary,  the 
Province  issued  a  60-page  im 
trial  and  foreign  tr^e  supp^ 
ment.  A  considerable 
of  extra  copies  were  run  off  aw 
the  suDPly  was  exhausted  witn 


"Joseph  S.  Hart,  Vice-President 

William  Carey,  Branch  Manager 

Nelson  Jackson,  National  Accounts  Representative 

Frank  Grabhorn,  Salesman 

Ed  Schirmer,  Salesman 


v- William  V.  Jacobson,  Salesman 


Les  Phipps,  Branch  Manager 
Line  Valencia,  Salesman 
Ray  Daigle,  Jr.,  Salesman 


Guy  Myover,  Branch  Manager 
Ray  Mahoney,  Salesman 


^^Carl  Denman,  Central  Division  Manager 
Charlie  Adkins,  National  Nevrspaper  Rep. 
William  Rutenberg,  Branch  Manager 
\  Jock  Green,  Salesman 


Earl  Linn,  Salesman 


Gene  Stone,  Salesman 


Nelson  Dolfuss,  Salesman 


Mark  Andrews,  Salesman 


'Jack  Cooper,  Salesman 


„ewsp»p«' 


-  A.N.P.A. 
MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


If  you’re  attending  the  A.  N.P.  A.  Mechanical  Conference  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  June  9  to  11,  we  suggest  you  get  together  with  the  HUBER 
technical  specialist  from  your  area.  He  likes  nothing  better  than  to  talk 
inks,  and  he  has  the  latest  information  from  the  laboratories  and  factories 
of  a  company  that  knows  your  requirements  through  long  association  with 
newpapers  the  country  over. 


Wherever  you  are  and  whenever  you  need  help,  this  experienced  staff  is 
at  your  disposal.  A  Huber  branch  office  and  warehouse  is  near  you. 
J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  New  York.  Chicago  Office:  1230  W.  Jackson, 
CHEsapeake  2900. 


HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dallas  Daily  Contracts 


With  Firm 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  by  which 

the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  obtains  its  photographs 
pays  dividends  both  to  the  news¬ 
paper  and  to  the  contracting 
photographers. 

Under  an  agreement  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  17  years,  the  paper 
pays  a  flat  rate  for  each  pic¬ 
ture,  $3  at  the  present  time. 
Because  of  the  other  business 
produced  through  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  income  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  photographers  is  higher 
than  it  would  be  on  a  strictly 
salary  basis. 

$24,000  a  Year 

Head  man  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  concern,  which  does  a 
gross  business  of  $24,000  annu¬ 
ally,  is  Denny  Hayes,  55,  who 
has  been  shooting  pictures  for 
the  Times  Herald  for  28  years. 
His  first  11  years  was  as  a 
photographer  for  Frank  Rogers, 
who  had  a  similar  contract  with 
the  newspaper  as  that  now  in 
force. 

Two  sons,  Johnny,  33.  and 
Durwood,  31,  comprise  the  rest 
of  the  partnership  of  Denny 
Hayes  Photography,  business 
name  of  the  concern. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  newspaper,  the 
photographers  are  on  call  day 
and  night,  and  at  all  times  the 
paper  gets  first  and  immediate 
service  on  any  photographic  as¬ 
signment. 

“We  are  assured  of  as  prompt 
service  as  though  the  photog¬ 
raphers  were  direct  employes,” 
said  James  Chambers,  managing 
editor. 

The  newspaper  supplies  the 
darkroom  and  the  utilities, 
nothing  else.  The  photogra¬ 
phers  furnish  all  their  own  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  services  of  their 
three  cars.  For  trips  outside 
the  city  limits,  the  paper  pays 
five  cents  a  mile. 

Furnish  Own  Supplies 

“The  fact  that  the  photog¬ 
raphers  furnish  their  own  sup¬ 
plies  means  quite  a  bit  to  the 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Chambers 
pointed  out.  “As  employes, 
they  might  be  careless  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  material.  As  business 
men,  they  can’t  afford  to  be.” 

In  this  connection,  the  paper 
has  the  right  to  reject  any  pic¬ 
ture,  so  the  photographers  are 
particularly  careful  that  all 
shots  jell. 

The  usual  weekly  average  of 
pictures  for  the  paper  is  about 
100,  which  means  a  cost  item  of 
$300  a  week.  Denny  Hayes 
Photography  also  includes  two 
other  salaried  photographers, 
which  means  the  Times  Herald 
has  the  services  of  five  photog¬ 
raphers  for  $300  weekly. 

Outside  Business  Profitable 

How  does  the  photography 
concern  profit? 

In  the  first  place,  it  draws 
only  about  507c  of  its  business 
directly  from  the  Times  Herald. 
The  other  half  comes  from  pri- 
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for  Photos 

vate  orders  for  commercial 
work.  Although  the  concern 
sells  its  shots  to  the  newspaper 
for  $3  each,  the  outside  commer¬ 
cial  work  is  $5  a  shot.  Of  the 
outside  work,  some  15';  is  for 
additional  prints  of  pictures 
which  are  taken  for  the  paper. 
These  are  sold  to  the  paper  for 
75  cents  a  print  and  to  others 
at  $1  a  print. 

The  lower  price  to  the  paper 
for  shots  is  in  consideration  of 
the  facilities  supplied. 

“In  addition,”  says  Denny 
Hayes,  “the  contacts  made 
through  the  Times  Herald  pro 
vide  the  bulk  of  the  outside 
work.  Also,  much  of  the  work 
can  be  done  at  the  same  site 
and  the  same  time  that  an  order 
from  the  newspaper  is  being 
executed.” 

The  concern  also  sells  its  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  national  news  pic¬ 
ture  organizations  and  to  local 
magazines.  For  out-of-town 
pictures  for  news  services  the 
charge  is  $15  a  day  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  all  expenses,  mileage, 
and  $5  for  each  picture. 

In  the  1946  competition  among 
Texas  •  AP  newspapers,  the 
Grand  Award  was  won  by  John¬ 
ny  Hayes. 

Merge  Two  Contests 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 

NICA  and  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  have 
marged  their  annual  news  photo 
contests,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Each  has  held  separate 
contests  in  news  photography 
for  four  years. 

The  Britannica  contest  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  “50-Print 
Exhibition”  will  be  merged,  with 
100  outstanding  prints  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  annual  book  show¬ 
ing  the  best  photographs  in 
news,  sports  and  features. 

Reviews  Snyder  Picture 

TOM  HOWARD,  chief  of  the 

Chicago  Times  photographic 
department,  was  the  subject  of 
Quin  Ryan's  “Those  Sensational 
Years”  radio  broadcast,  via  ABC 
network.  May  22,  when  Ryan 
retold  Howard’s  scoop  in  pho¬ 
tographing  Ruth  Snyder  in  the 
Sing  Sing  electric  chair.  How 
ard  was  then  with  the  old 
P  &  A  photo  service  and  he  took 
the  picture  with  a  concealed 
camera  strapped  on  his  ankle. 


Get  Governor's  Okay 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  Va.  — The 
governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Clarence  Meadows,  recently 
signed  membership  cards  for  the 
West  Virginia  News  Photogra 
phers  Association.  His  signature 
gives  members  on  assignment 
( in  territories  where  they  are 
not  known  to  local  authorities) 
proper  credentials  and  prevents 
imposters  from  fraudulent  use 
of  the  organization. 

The  governor  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  group.  President 
W.  T.  Chambers,  announced. 


Ban  Rescinded 

Albany,  N-  Y.  —  Governor 
Dewey's  office  has  ordered  the 
State  Liquor  Authority  to  re¬ 
scind  at  once  it  rule  barring 
press  photographers  from 
hearings  on  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tions.  (E&P,  May  31.  page  28.) 

The  order  came  after  the 
Knickerbocker  News  assoiled 
the  “blundering"  of  the  au¬ 
thority  in  prohibiting  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Edward  Driscoll, 
staff  lensman,  at  a  hearing. 


Chambers  is  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Co.  (the  Her¬ 
ald-Advertiser,  the  Huntington 
Advertiser  and  the  Herald-Regis¬ 
ter)  in  Beckley. 

At  the  organization  of  the 
group,  plans  were  made  to  set 
up  an  AP  Wirephoto  network 
whereby  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  papers  will  be  linked 
for  an  exchange  of  newspictures 
by  wire.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  newspaper  in  the  state 
in  addition  to  the  Huntington 
papers  using  AP  wirephoto,  the 
Charleston  Gazette. 

Awards  in  Boston 

AT  the  Annual  dinner  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  Warren  E.  Patri- 
quin,  Boston  Herald  photogra¬ 
pher,  received  the  Edwin  T. 
Ramsdell  memorial  trophy  for 
the  best  news  shot;  Gilbert 
Friedberg  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Tim  Sullivan  memorial  tro¬ 
phy  for  the  best  sports  photo; 
Marvin  F.  Richmond  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  the  award 
for  the  best  feature  picture;  and 
David  Nilsson,  operator  of  a 
Cambridge  photo  service,  for 
the  best  personality  picture. 

■ 

Ne'w  Type  in  Boston 

Boston — One  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  metropolitan  papers  to 
use  6  point  type  on  a  7  point 
base  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
more  legible  type  faces  this 
week.  It  was  the  Boston  Post. 
Readers  were  much  impressed 
by  the  improvement  which  is  a 
7  point  Regal  face  on  an  8  point 
base. 


Lensman  Neaiby 
As  Plane  Crashes 

The  news  photographer’s 
dream  of  being  witness  to  a 
disaster  came  true  for  Art 
Green,  Acme  Newspictures,  when 
a  DC-4  crashed  at  LaGuardia 
Field  May  29. 

Green,  who  lives  in  a  vete¬ 
rans’  housing  project  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  field,  was  play¬ 
ing  volley  ball  when  he  heard 
a  muffled  roar  and  saw  a  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke  rising  beyond  the 
houses. 

He  sent  a  neighbor  to  notify 
the  Acme  office  that  he  was  on 
the  job,  jumped  into  his  jeep 
with  his  camera  and  sped  to 
the  scene  of  the  crash.  Within 
minutes  after  the  crash.  Green 
was  shooting  pictures  of  the 
blazing  plane. 


EDITOR  A 


'Striker  Down'^ 
First  Picture 
In  Hall  of  Fame  I 

Kent,  O.— First  picture  to  ■ 
placed  in  the  Kent  State  u3 
versity  News  Photography  i 
of  Fame  will  be  “Striker  Do*.* 
taken  by  Dominick  Ligato  ^ 
photographer  of  the  PhiloddSS 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  will 
established  in  the  school’s  n*. 
student  union  building.  Se^i 
tion  of  the  winning  picture  m 
the  News  Picture  of  194g  ~ 
made  by  a  poll  of  press  photo 
raphers  of  the  United  Stato 
Only  professionals’  work  «» 
considered. 

Starting  at  16  as  a  eopybw  i 
Ligato  has  since  been  covil 
ing  news  and  sports  (eatuw 
with  his  camera  for  the  Bulk- 
tin.  During  the  war  the  Amy 
put  him  to  work  as  an  instructo 
in  the  Signal  Corps,  teachini 
combat  photographers  at  As 
toria,  N.  Y. 

“Striker  Down”  was  literally , 
made  in  mid-jump,  according  to  j 
Ligato,  when  he  caught  the’ 
melee  between  police  strik-  * 
ers.  Shooting  pictures  "fn* 
the  hip,”  he  was  driven  to  i 
porch  for  momentary  safety. 
Turning,  he  saw  one  of  the 
strikers  on  the  ground  across 
the  narrow  street,  and  captured 
the  scene  on  film. 

It  took  first  in  the  Graflei 
contest,  first  in  the  Associated 
Press  contest,  and  second  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  contest 
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Kodak 

Super-XX 

the  panchromatic 
sheet  film  with 
many  features 


From  its  introduction  in  1939,  Kodak  Super.-XX 

Sheet  Film’s  success  was  assured. 

Press  photographers  then,  as  now,  liked  its  unique 
combination  of  fast  emulsion  speed  and  fine  grain. 

EASTMAN  KODAK 

They  liked  its  wide  exposure  and  development 

COMPANY 

latitude. 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y.  ^ 

They  admired  the  fine  enlargements  they  made  from 
Super-XX  negatives. 

'  Specify  Kodak  Super-XX  at  your  dealer’s.  It’s  the 

j  film  with  many  features. 

Wrong  Picture 
In  Suicide  Case 
Held  Not  Libel 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — The  Daily 
Argus-Leader  has  been  found 
not  guilty  of  libel  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  wrong  picture  in 
a  story  reporting  the  violent 
death  of  a  24-year-old  woman. 

The  verdict  was  returned  by 
an  all-male  jury  after  a  three- 
day  trial  in  circuit  court  here 
before  Judge  John  T.  Medin. 

The  libel  suit  grew  out  of  a 
story  on  Sept.  7,  1946  which  told 
how  Mrs.  Helen  Slendy  plunged 
to  her  death  from  a  fourth-story 
window  of  a  building  after  an 
altercation  with  her  husband. 

Picture  in  Apartment 

The  reporter  who  accompanied 
police  to  the  woman's  apartment 
found  there  a  framed  picture 
which  appeared  to  be  that  of 
the  dead  woman.  He  obtained 
permission  from  the  detective  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  to 
take  it. 

He  later  checked  the  portrait 
with  police  pictures  of  the  girl. 
They  were  judged  to  be  the 
same,  and  the  portrait  picture 
was  printed  as  an  inset  in  an 
exterior  shot  of  the  building 
where  the  tragedy  occurred. 

The  picture  turned  out  to  be 
that  of  an  older  sister,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Irish,  who  brought  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

A  woman  who  said  she  was  a 
member  of  the  family  protested 
in  a  telephone  call  to  the  Argus- 
Leader  that  the  picture  was 
wrong  later  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  paper  was  out.  The 
police  were  rechecked,  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  knew  the  dead  woman 
said  it  was  her  picture  on  the 
front  page. 

Retraction  Printed 

The  following  Wednesday,  the 
day  after  Mrs.  Irish  arrived  here 
from  San  Diego,  the  Argus- 
Leader  was  informed  by  an  at¬ 
torney  she  retained  that  she  had 
definitely  identified  the  picture 
as  one  taken  of  her.  The  next 
day  the  paper  printed  a  re 
traction  and  apology  giving  it 
the  form  and  location  asked  by 
the  attorney. 

Nevertheless,  court  action  was 
initiated,  the  plaintiffs  com¬ 
plaint  charging,  in  substance, 
that  the  publication  charged  her 
with  committing  suicide  and 
consequently  damaged  her.  She 
asked  $12,500  actual  damages, 
and  $12,500  exemplary  damages. 

In  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs 
main  contentions  were  that  the 
picture  had  been  taken  from  the 
apartment  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  family;  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  was  contacted 
to  verify  it;  that  the  “reckle.ss 
disregard  ’  for  truth  in  verifying 
the  picture  constituted  pre¬ 
sumed  malice,  and  that  the 
aaper  acted  in  bad  faith  by  not 
retracting  immediately  after 
;he  Saturday  telephone  call. 

The  defendant  admitted  that 
1  mistake  had  been  made,  but 
declared  it  happened  only  after 
he  most  careful  check  possible. 

[t  was  pointed  out  that  mem- 
>ers  of  a  bereaved  family  are 
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INLAND  PHOTO  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Prof.  Floyd  Arpan,  Medill  School  of  Journalism  (left),  presents  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  John  L.  Meyer  Sweepstakes  trophies  to  winners  in 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  news  photo  contest.  Left  to  right: 
Arpan.  Tom  Johnson,  Chicago  Tribune  photographer,  first  in  feature 
division;  Roy  Matson,  editor,  Modison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  who 
accepted  Sweepstakes  awards  for  Phil  Harrington,  formerly  with 
State  Journal,  now  with  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Fred  Seaton,  who 
accepted  award  for  Max  Burk,  now  manager  of  the  Coffeyville 
(Kans.)  Journal,  who  won  first  in  reporter-photographer  division  while 
with  the  Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury-Chronicle. 


not  contacted  if  the  story  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

The  defendant  maintained 
that  no  damage  resulted  to  Mrs. 
Irish,  for  the  dead  woman  was 
completely  identified  as  Mrs. 
Slendy,  and  even  if  she  had  not 
been,  no  damage  would  have 
been  done  to  Mrs.  Irish  living 
in  San  Diego  by  publication 
here.  No  evidence  of  actual 
malice  was  shown. 

Attorney  for  the  Argus-Leader 
declared  that  the  police  “mug” 
picture  was  readily  available 
for  publication,  but  that  out  of 
consideration  for  the  family  it 
had  used  the  portrait  instead. 
Jurors  were  impressed  by  the 
newspaper’s  long  reputation  for 
non-sensational  news  treatment 
and  high  standards  of  decency 
shown  in  the  handling  of  the 
story  and  the  choice  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

■ 

Miss  Coyne  Wins 
Prize  lor  Reporting 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Catherine 
Coyne,  Boston  Herald  reporter 
and  former  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  cecently  awarded  the 
annual  prize  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Women’s  Press  Association. 

Honorable  mention  was 
awarded  to  Alice  Burke,  Boston 
Traveler.  Other  prize  winners 
were:  Miss  Grace  Des  Champs. 
Worcester  Telegram;  Mrs.  Eddie 
Van  Dore.  Hartford  Times;  Mrs. 
Helen  Hall  Mahoney,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Miss  Roberta  Thayer, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

■ 

Neivspaper  Is  Host 
To  Teen-Age  Staff 

The  Nassau  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star  played  host  to  more 
than  350  high  school  students  at 
its  first  Teen-Age  Page  Dinner 
and  Entertainment,  May  26. 

The  Teen-Agers,  representing 
24  high  schools,  a  Boy  Scout, 
Girl  Scout  and  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Group,  have  been  taking 
turns  in  the  editing  of  the  Re¬ 
view-Star’s  daily  Teen-Age  Sec¬ 
tion.  The  paper  is  arranging  to 
continue  it  during  the  summer. 


Mrs.  Fields  Directs 
Washington  Weekly 

Washington  —  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Fields  has  become  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Examiner,  new 
tabloid  weekly.  She  said  she 
plans  to  develop  it  into  a 
women’s  paper  “with  just 
enough  masculine  appeal  in  it 
to  keep  the  men  buying  the 
paper.” 

She  has  engaged  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Amanda  P.  Duffield,  as 
editorial  writer;  her  sister-in- 
law.  Mrs.  Tecla  Duffield,  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  Christina  Little¬ 
field,  former  Chicago  Tribune 
writer,  as  society  editor;  and 
Mildred  L.  Sullivan  as  business 
manager. 

■ 

300,000  Newspaper 
Pages  Microfilmed 

Topeka,  Kas. — More  than  300,- 
000  pages  of  Kansa.s  newspapers 
have  been  microfilmed  by  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Society’s  own  camera,  Kirke 
Mechem,  secretary,  reports. 

The  division’s  best  record  so 
far  is  3,700  pages  in  one  day, 
about  700  pages  to  a  roll. 
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Chicago  Bouts 
Caused  Heavy 
Foreign  File 

Chicago  —  Aside  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  writers 
covering  the  10th  International 
Golden  Gloves  bouts  here  May 
28,  the  busiest  newspapermen 
were  the  wire  service  reporters 
covering  the  spectacle  for 
foreign  newspaper  clients. 

The  Associated  Press  filed 
more  than  2,500  words  overseas 
in  addition  to  domestic  coverage 
The  AP  of  Great  Britain  carrirt 
reports  of  the  bouts  to  all  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Requests  for  sne- 
cial  stories  came  from  as  'far 
away  as  Istanbul.  Turkey, 

The  United  Press  sent  1,500 
words  to  foreign  lands.  The  UP 
service  included  a  blow  by  blow 
report  to  Spain  on  the  bout 
between  Luiz  Martinez  of  Bar¬ 
celona  and  Robert  Holiday  of 
Chicago.  The  Spaniard  was  the 
only  one  of  eight  European 
champions  to  win  a  decision, 
the  Chicago  team  carrying  off 
the  honors,  7  to  1. 

International  News  Service 
carried  800  words  to  European 
cities  and  Trans  Radio  Press 
filed  detailed  accounts  of  each 
match. 

Sponsored  by  the  Tribune,  the 
International  Golden  Gloves 
boxing  bouts  attracted  more 
than  21,000  spectators,  filling  the 
Chicago  Stadium  to  capacity. 
The  show  was  staged  under  the 
direction  of  Arch  Ward,  Tribune 
sports  editor. 


Most  complete 
story  of  American 
Journalism 


lliis  extraordinarily  com¬ 
prehensive  work  covers 
American  journalism  from 
1704  up  to  the  present.  It 
is  the  only  history  of  Am¬ 
erican  journalism  to  carry 
through  the  years  of  the 
second  World  War.  Topics 
such  as  country  weeklies 
and  women  in  journalism 
are  given  their  proper  at¬ 
tention.  Rich  in  human 
interest  and  studded  with 
fascinating  stories  of  the 
great  figures  in  American 
journalism.  Illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Index.  $7.50 
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A  Common  Sense  Approach 
to  Your  Color  Printing  Problems 

There  is  no  problem  in  newspaper  publishing  today  whose  solution  holds  more 
promise  of  reward  for  the  individual  paper,  and  an  improved  competitive  position 
for  the  newspaper  business  as  a  whole,  than  that  of  supplying  advertisers  with  color. 


It  is  a  mechanical  problem,  the 
problem  of  every  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive  of  every  first-rate  paper  in  every 
major  market,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  that  paper  has  yet  run  a  page  of 
advertising  in  color. 

For  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Color  Advertising  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  leaves  no  doubt  that  color 
is  here  to  stay,  and  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  newspaper  advertising 
revenues  waits  upon  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  more  widespread  avail¬ 
ability  of  color. 

The  problem  of  printing  color  at 
newspaper  web  press  speeds  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complex. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  multiplicity  of 
problems  in  art  preparation,  engrav¬ 
ing,  stereotyping,  press  operation, 
and  ink  formulation. 

We  know  something  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  the  sheer  cussedness, 
of  many  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  you. 

Particularly  those  of  ink  formu¬ 
lation. 

For  instance,  no  one  knows  better 
than  we  do,  the  inadequacy  of  sell¬ 
ing  you  a  can,  or  a  drum,  or  a  tank 
car  of  web  press  color,  and  stopping 
there. 

We  do  have  standard  w'eb  press 
colors. 

Matter  of  fact,  we  participated  in  the 
research  and  development  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  process  colors  adopted  by  the 
A.N.P.A.,  the  A. A. A. A.,  and  the 
A.N.A. 

So  you  can,  if  you  wish,  just  send 
for  our  web  press  color  guide,  make 
your  seleaions  from  36  proved, 


standard  colors,  and  try  them  your¬ 
self. 

But  we  sincerely  hope  you'll  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  helpful  than  that. 

We  wish  you’d  call  us  in,  give  us 
a  chance  to  become  familiar  with 
your  press  equipment,  talk  with  us 
about  the  difficulties  you’ve  en¬ 
countered  or  anticipate. 

In  short,  we  wish  you’d  make 
your  problem,  our  problem. 

Here,  specifically,  is  what  we  can 
contribute  to  a  joint  attack  on  your 
color  problems: 

An  extensive  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newscolor  printing  acquired 
through  working  for  years  with 
many  newspapers  successfully  print¬ 
ing  color. 

Unexcelled  laboratory  facilities, 
including: 

1.  The  Product  Development 
Laboratories  at  each  of  our  factories. 

2.  The  International  Printing  Ink 
Research  Latoratory  equipped  with 
commercial  printing  presses  of  every 
type,  including  a  high-speed,  web -fed, 
perfecting  news  press. 

3.  The  Research  Laboratory  of  the 


Interchemical  Corporation,  housed 
in  its  own  seven-story  building, 
w  ith  specialized  laboratories  devoted 
to  the  study  of  pigments,  vehicles, 
color,  and  fundamental  problems 
affecting  printing  processes. 

These  laboratories  are  equipped, 
in  part,  with  a  Rotational  Viscom¬ 
eter  of  our  own  manufacture,  an 
RCA  Electron  Microscope  with  a 
resolving  power  50  times  that  of  the 
best  light  microscope,  a  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Spectrograph,  and  a  Hardy 
Recording  Spectrophotometer  — 
basic  instrument  of  color  analysis. 

There  is  still  another  asset  which 
we  can  bring  to  a  joint  effort  to 
solve  your  color  printing  problems. 

Imaginative  thinking  .  .  .  the  kind 
which  met  the  demand  for  higher- 
speed  web  press  printing  of  national 
magazines,  not  by  effecting  limited 
refinements  in  conventional  inks, 
but  by  developing  the  entirely  new 
heat-set  printing  process  and  its  vol¬ 
atile  solvent  ink,  Vaporin*. 

The  Vaporin  process  sets  the  ink  in  a 
split-second,  leaving  it  bright,  sharply 
printed,  and  firmly  bound  to  the 
fastest  traveling  web. 

Continuing  research  on  Vaporin 
indicates  its  successful  adaptation 
to  newspaper  color  printing  in  the 
near  future. 

Doesn’t  the  utilization  of  these  con¬ 
siderable  resources  seem  like  a  common 
sense  approach  to  your  color  printing 
problems? 

International  Printing  Ink,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Interchemical  Corporation, 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  Branches  and  service  stations 
in  29  principal  cities.  .R,g  i,.  s.  Pat.  off. 


Doc  Rogers  Gets 
Boat;  He  Hasn't 
Missed  It  Yet 

Oakland,  Calif. -^ust  why  the 
boya  were  whooping  it  up  was 
not  clear  to  E.  A.  "Doc"  Rogers 
until  late  in  the 
evening.  The 
boys  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San 
Francisco  -  Oak¬ 
land  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of 
the  Oakland 
Boosters  Club. 

It  was  a  good 
party  and  Doc 

was  enjoying  it  j 
all.  Then  Doc 

found  himself 
before  a  micro- 
phone.  Joe  Rosenthal,  photogs 
president  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  cameraman,  was  sug 
gesting  a  few  words  from  the 
oldest  camera  handler  of  them 
all.  Then  Rosenthal  thumped 

an  outboard  motor  into  Doc's 

hands. 

The  motor,  he  explained,  is 
from  the  press  photographers. 
Up  come  the  Boosters  to  an¬ 
nounce  there  is  a  boat  to  attach 
to  the  motor.  There  is  also  a 
plaque  bearing  a  tribute  to 
Rogers. 

Even  after  44  years  of  press 
photography,  there’s  only  so 
much  a  fellow  can  take.  Even 
if  he  still  is  a  sturdy  lensman 
performing  regularly — and  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1910  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  Doc  just  stood 
there  speechless.  Finally  he  re 
marked: 

“The  Boosters  sure  have  given 
me  a  big  boost." 

Rogers'  career  cannot  be  com 
pressed  into  a  similarly  short 
message.  Here  are  a  few  high 
lights: 

■‘I’m  turning  toward  my  75th 
birthday.  I  was  74  January  10. 

“Find  my  wind  isn’t  so  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  Just  got  back 
from  an  accident.  Fellow’s  car 
went  down  200  feet.  I  was 
puffing  hard  when  I  came  back 
up  that  hillside  with  my  equip 
ment.” 

Doc  recalled  he  went  to  the 
old  San  Francisco  Call  in  1903. 
then  to  the  old  San  Francisco 
Globe,  then  back  to  the  Call  and 
went  to  the  Tribune  back  in 
1910. 

Before  entering  newspaper 
work,  Rogers  did  commercial 
work — “used  to  call  it  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gallery."  The  Call  hired 
him  for  a  court  case,  and  the 
picture  turned  out  so  well  that 
he  was  given  regular  employ¬ 
ment  at  $18  weekly. 

Doc’s  big  strike  came  during 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906.  He  used  a 
whole  set  of  plates,  carefully 
returned  them  to  the  Call  build¬ 
ing,  scurried  forth  for  more  dis¬ 
aster  views. 

The  first  batch — and  also  the 
Call  Building — burned.  From 
the  second  came  shots  which 
netted  several  hundred  dollars. 

Mrs.  Rogers  is  Nancy  Barr 
Mavity,  veteran  Tribune  feature 
writer.  The  two  have  teamed 
on  many  an  assignment. 


Virginia  Irwin 
Gets  Citation 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Virginia  Ir¬ 
win,  Post-Dispatch  war  corre 
spondent  who  fell  into  the  bad 
graces  of  SHAEF  for  an  un¬ 
authorized  trip  to  Berlin  where 
she  was  one  of  the  first  three 
Americans  to  enter  the  city 
after  its  fall,  has  received  her 
citation  as  a  war  correspondent 
from  the  War  Department.  Miss 
Irwin  and  Andrew  Tully,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler,  were  discred¬ 
ited  by  SHAEF  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Berlin.  Being  dis¬ 
credited,  they  had  to  return  to 
the  United  States  immediately. 

Dure  Preaches 
And  Practices 
News  'Digging' 

Goldsboro,  N.  C.  —  Leon  A. 
Dure,  Jr.,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently  called  on 
North  Carolina  editors  to  go  be¬ 
yond  merely  printing  whatever 
is  brought  into  the  office,  careful 
only  to  see  that  both  sides  get 
fair  play. 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  step  out  and 
take  control  of  our  own  story, 
pursuing  whatever  line  seems 
logical"  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
which,  he  said,  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally  black  or  white,  most  of  it 
is  gray. 

This  type  of  editing,  with  the 
accent  on  explaining  local  and 
state  conditions,  he  told  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Carolina  Press  Association, 
will  help  insure  in  our  Western 
Civilization  free  speech  and  a 
free  press. 

In  the  last  year,  he  said,  his 
newspapers  have  carried  full 
page  articles  on  such  topics  as 
Communism  in  North  Carolina, 
the  liquor  stores  system,  the  case 
for  Sunday  movies,  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  the  building  deadlock 
and  stream  pollution. 

"Oddly  enough,  although  most 
of  our  articles  are  hotly  contro¬ 
versial.  nobody  seems  to  mind 
our  calling  a  spade  a  spade,"  he 
remarked. 

The  threat  of  a  libel  suit  for 
$500,000  now  hangs  over  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  as  a  result 
of  a  charge  that  “irresponsible 
and  Communistic"  leaders  run 
the  Tobacco  Workers’  Union. 

At  a  barbecue  luncheon,  at 
which  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C. ) 
News  Argus  was  host,  Herbert 
Peele  of  Elizabeth  City,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  told  of  plans  for  the 
Association’s  meeting  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  Beach  in  June. 

TO  GET  AROUND 

.-i  diflioult  lii'Ip-riiKtintr  Rituation  In 

an  Editor  &  I*nblishpr  Help  Wanted 

Ad  tret  wonl  of  your  job-offer 

around.  Phone,  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyoR«  9-3052 


Police  Passes 
Free  Lensmen 
From  'Pests' 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  What  to 
do  with  amateur  photographers 
who,  by  misrepresentation  and 
other  methods,  interfere  with 
news  photographers,  appears  to 
have  been  solved  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican.  At  least  for  two  weeks, 
no  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  city  editors. 

With  the  increased  popularity 
of  photography,  especially  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  camera 
fiends  have  been  dogging  the 
steps  of  the  news  photographers 
at  fires,  accidents  and  public 
events. 

Early  last  winter,  with  the 
onrush  of  seasonal  parties, 
dances  and  other  social  events, 
the  picture  changed.  Republican- 
American  photographers,  cover¬ 
ing  assignments,  more  and  more 
frequently  were  told  that  “one 
of  your  photographers  has  al¬ 
ready  been  here.”  It  often  took 
some  argument  to  convince  the 
individual  that  a  newspaper 
cameraman  had  not  been  there. 
Even  police  press  passes  weren’t 
always  convincing. 

The  situation  was  annoying 
but  not  serious  until  amateurs 
started  going  to  fires  and  acci¬ 
dents.  Identifying  themselves  as 
newspaper  representatives,  they 
got  inside  police  lines. 

Recently,  Raymond  J.  Fan¬ 
ning,  executive  editor  of  the 


Kiest  Monument 

Dallas,  Tex. — Tom  C.  Gooch, 
president  of  the  Dallas  Tun«| 
Herald,  has  announced  plan* 
lor  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Edwin  J.  Kiest,  pub. 
Usher  of  the  Times  Herald  iron 
1896  until  his  death.  The 
monument  will  be  placed  eith* 
er  in  Herald  Square  near  the 
newspaper  or  in  Kiest  Park, 
a  284-acre  tract  which  Mr. 
Kiest  gave  to  the  city  in  1930, 

newspapers,  decided  enough  was 
enough.  He  notified  police  that 
no  Waterbury  photographer  was 
to  be  recognized  by  them  unless 
he  could  produce  his  pass  signed 
by  the  police  superintendent. 
(Mr.  Fanning,  incidentally,  is 
chairman  of  the  city’s  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners). 

The  clinching  action  was  the 
publication  on  Page  One  of  a 
two-column  box  of  a  warning 
to  the  public  on  identification  of 
news  photographers.  Since  then, 
no  difficulties  have  been  re 
ported. 

Mr.  Fanning  has  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  taking  of  pictures  for 
the  papers  by  non-newspaper 
photographers  on  assignment  by 
giving  them  letters  signed  either 
by  himself  or  the  city  editors. 

Photographers  from  other 
Connecticut  cities  assigned  to 
jobs  in  and  around  Waterbury 
are  protected  by  their  State 
Police  passes. 


LABORATORY  METHODS 
ON  THE  PRODUCTION  LINE 

There’s  no  variation  in  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  .  .  . 
and  no  variation  in  the  fine  quality  stereotyping 
they  produce.  Why?  Because  every  step  in  their 
production  is  controlled  under  labo¬ 
ratory  conditions.  The  Burgess  plant 
^  is  actually  a  huge  laboratory  .  •  • 
absolute  accuracy  and  precision 
I  applied  to  the  production  line.  It's 

I  MATS  1  factors  "Behind  Burgess 

^  Quality." 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

f  Monufocfurtrs  onc(  Oittri^vtwt  of  Bwrgcis  C#»rom«  ond  Tono-To» 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Cooif  RtprtMntoliva  RALPH  LESfR  CO.,  4i6  Polton  Bldg.,  SIATTLI  WAW 


nearly  five  centuries  ago,  in  the  German  town  of  Mainz,  two  citizens 
of  that  region  produced  a  Liturgical  Psalter  which  is  famous  in  the  story 
^  of  printing,  as  the  first  book  to  bear  the  name  of  the  printer  and  the  place  and 
date  of  production.  More  important,  it  was  the  first  example  of  color  printing — for  the  Mainz  Psalter 
of  1457  was  adonied  with  large  decorative  initials  in  two  colors,  red  and  blue. 


"Fashioned  by  an  ingenious  invention  of  printing  and  stamping  without  any  driving  of  the  pen” — thus 
-  did  Johann  Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer  describe  the  method  they  used  in  printing  the  Psalter — still 
i  a  subject  of  controversy.  Were  these  initials  printed,  while  in  the  form,  the  red  and  blue  prints  inked 
separately,  or  were  they  stamped  in  after  the  page  was  printed?  Authorities  disagree,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  initials  were  impressed,  and  therefore  the  1457  Psalter  ranks  as  the  first 
?  attempt  at  printing  in  color. 


Modern,  high-speed  full-color  printing  on  newsprint,  many  times  multiplies  the  problem  of 

“register”  which  began  with  Fust  and  Schoeffer.  Today,  standard  curved  stereotype 

plates  for  4-color  reproduction  are  precisely,  quickly  “PRE-Registered”  . . . 

before  they  ever  reach  the  pressroom  ...  on  the  new  Wood  Color-Plate  ^00^^ 

PRE-Registering  Machine.  So  well  does  this  device  function, 

that  seldom  is  there  anything  left  for  the  press  room  to  do, 

but  "lock  up  and  roll”.  Folder  on  request. 


Initial  from 
f Mt  t  Schotffer’ 
Ptalttr  of  1457 


Color- Plate 

PRE-Registerinr  Machir 


thought  of  it  quite  this  way. 
But  life  is  like  a  ladder.  .  .  . 
Wise  parents  equip  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  religious  faith  that 
can  go  with  them  up  life’s  lad¬ 
der.  .  .  .  The  Church  teaches 
all  men  to  climb.  .  .  .” 


Bigart  Witnesses 
Haganah  Ritual 

In  Palestine  where  secrets 
make  news  daily  Homer  Bigart, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  reporter,  lifted 
the  veil  from  Haganah’s  top  se¬ 
cret  induction  ceremonies  for  a 
colorful  story  May  17. 

Bigart  became  the  first  re¬ 
porter  to  witness  these  cere¬ 
monies  for  his  newspaper  and 
reported  them  in  detail. 

To  get  the  story  Bigart  made 
arrangements  with  members  of 
the  Jewish  defense  force,  met 
them  at  a  crowded  intersection 
and  was  driven  blindfold  to  the 
building  where  Haganah  so¬ 
lemnly  received  50  Jewish 
youths  into  its  ranks. 

He  wore  blindfolds,  a  pair  of 
taped  earpiece  sunglasses,  both 
going  to  the  site  of  the  ceremony 
and  returning.  £n  route  one  of 
his  two  escorts  warned  him, 
“You  may  take  notes  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  but  you  must  not  speak 
to  any  inductees  or  officers.” 


Booth  Newspapers 
Changes  Announced 

Jackson,  Mich. — Changes  in 
the  business  office  organization 
of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  art 
announced. 

Elmer  J.  Siem¬ 
ens,  manager  of 
the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Press,  will 
retire,  effective 
Aug.  1,  when  he 
will  complete 
nearly  50  years 
of  continuous 
service  with  the 
Press.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by 
Earl  R.  Chap- 
m  a  n  ,  manager 
of  the  Flint 
Journal. 

J.  A.  McDonald,  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  News,  will  go  to 
Flint  as  Chapman’s  successor 
McDonald  will  be  succeeded  by 
H.  T.  Slaght,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  former  acting  manager 
of  the  Saginaw  paper. 


S^eiu  a 


Church  Support 
Ads  Now  Run 
In  300  Pexpers 

To  Publisher  E.  E.  Keister, 
Strasburg  Virginia  Northern 
Daily,  the  picture  of  an  appeal¬ 
ing  child  is  a  prime  eyecatcher 
for  church  advertising,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  300  newspapers  seem 
to  agree  with  him. 

On  the  appeal  of  children  and 
other  fundamental  urges,  Kei¬ 
ster  started  offering  a  series  of 
“Support  the  Church”  weekly 
ads  just  as  the  newsprint  crisis 
became  acute.  By  the  end  of 
a  year  he  had  about  50  news¬ 
papers  paying  the  $2.50  to  $6 
weekly  mat  cost  for  his  ads, 

and  now  after  three  years  the 
number  of  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  exceeds  300. 

When  Mr.  Keister  discusses 
the  success  of  his  church  ads, 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  good 
they  may  be  doing  in  reaching 
persons  who  are  not  church¬ 

goers  and  persuading  them  to 
change  their  habits  for  the  sake 
of  their  families.  He  quotes 
frequently  the  approximate  50 
figure  on  American  non-church¬ 
goers.  And  he  urges  that 
churches  themselves  need  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  reach  this  non¬ 
religious  group. 

“In  more  towns  than  ever 
before,  the  churches  themselves 
are  raising  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  advertising  space  consumed 
by  our  feature,”  he  declares. 

“In  many  other  towns  the 
churches  or  ministers  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  program,  using  both 
church,  lay  and  commercial 

sponsors.” 

Keister  furnishes  his  church 
ads  in  two  sizes,  five-column 
and  three-column,  the  latter  a 
development  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  To  pay  for  them  he 
suggests  three  alternative  spon¬ 
sors:  the  churches,  individual 
advertisers  for  the  weekly  ads 
and  groups  of  sponsors  listed  in 
the  space  below  the  ad. 

The  layouts  of  the  ads  afford 
considerable  space  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  most  of  the  ads  contain 
two  small  trademark  cuts,  one 
of  a  church  front,  the  other  of 
a  church  interior  with  copy  on 
four  reasons  for  attending 
church. 

The  “first  pair  of  shoes”  is  the 
eyecatcher  in  one  recent  ad,  a 
long-eared  dog  in  another,  a 
hand  grasping  a  baseball,  a 
high  school  girl  dreaming  of  the 
future,  or  a  child  on  a  ladder. 

The  text  always  ties  in  with 
the  art  and  points  up  the  par¬ 
ents’  responsibility,  as.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Perhaps  you’ve  never 
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have  some  need  today  an  Edi- 
&  Publisher  Classified  Ad  can 
at  once.  To  ret  satisfaction, 
your  ad  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 

New  York  IS.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyont  9-3052 
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For  some  time,  we’ve  been  doing 
battle  with  a  mythical  dragon.  And 
we’re  glad  it’s  dead,  because  it 
plagued  our  ix)l  icy  holders  for  years. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  in  the 
life  insurance  business  that  when¬ 
ever  a  ix)licyholder  wished  to  reix)rt 
a  change  in  status,  a  notarized  sig¬ 
nature  was  required.  If  he  changed 
his  occupation,  lost  his  policy,  as¬ 
signed  it  for  a  loan  .  .  .  for  any  one 
of  a  hundred  reasons,  the  ixjlicy- 
holder  was  forced  to  seek  out  a 
Notary  Public,  to  witness  and  at¬ 


test  his  signature,  before  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  rm  ;  r.ize  the  change. 

Four  years  ago,  we  decided  to  rid 
our  ix)licyholders  of  this  anre ing 
procedure.  Gradually  we  v  1 1  Jed 
away  at  the  nun  her  of  ra  a.;iza- 
tions  required,  until  today  there  is 
not  a  single  siti.  l  'cn  in  which  a 
Mutual  Life  pchcN  holder,  or  his 
ber.ef.cirry.  must  submit  a  nota¬ 
rized  statement. 

V.e  feel  sure  our  pcJicyholders 
are  pleased ;  and  as  for  us  . . .  we  are 
looking  for  another  dragon  to  slay! 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

I*’'!!-  .  PANYof  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street  f  W  ;  New  York  5,  N  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHERforjM* 


duplex 


It  is  only  natural  to  expect  the  origin- 


Note,  for  example,  the  rigidly  built 


ators  of  the  Unitubular  press  to  keep  it 
far  ahead  in  its  field. 


Reversible  printing  couples,  and  double  reversible  units,  are  available 
for  every  possible  color  lead.  Unitubular  design  also  gives  operators  full 
view  of  plate  cylinders  for  registering  and  margin  control,  and  micrometer 
adjustment  for  impression.  Speeds  range  to  40,000  per  hour,  fully  plated. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  exclusive  Unitubular  features  that  can  be 
most  important  to  you  for  highest  efficiency  and  operating  economy.  Duplex 
engineering  representatives  will  gladly  give  you  full  details. 


superstructure  with  overhead  ties  and 
heavy  side  frame  construction.  It  assures 
quiet,  vibration-minimized  operation  and 
permanent  alignment  of  each  unit.  The  „  j  j 

^  ^  RolUr  borings  specially  dasigntd 

main  drive  shaft  is  below  the  floorline.  for  plat*  and  imprassion  cylindars. 

Removable  pan  fountains  for  quick  color  Ro'It  or  bail  thrust  baarin,.  u.ad 

^  ^  throughout. 

change — plus  patented  fountain  blade  bars 

— allow  full  accessibility  for  cleaning  fountain  blades  and  rollers. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Buildmrt  of  tho  World’*  Finast  Nowtpapor  Protsot 

BATTLE  CREEK,.  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Wathm9ten  Si.,  Chicago  500  Sih  Avt.,  Now  York 


■asa  units  ara  ihtppad  assamblad — 
raady  to  sat  on  tha  foundation  or 
substruetura-savinq  much  tima  In  in¬ 
stallation. 


UNITUBULAR  PRESS 


Smith  Retires, 
Barry  Is  M.S. 
On  N-  Y.  News 


^11  iJnese  hoisines^es  have, 


tn  Gommon 


JUST 

Deceived 

express 


New  fashions  must  get  to 
stores  fast.  So  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  Air  Ex¬ 
press.  This  business  knows 
speed  pays 


Electros  and  engrav¬ 
ings  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  are 
“hurry  up”  merchan¬ 
dise.  So  engravers, 
printers,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  make  time 
with  Air  Express. 
Speed  pays. 


uetron  mirror  as  press  room  s 

foreman.  Returning  to  the  News  Schlecht  s  Anniversary 
15  months  later,  he  became  as-  HENRY  SCHLECHT,  superin- 
sistant  foreman  in  the  New  York  tendent  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
press  room,  the  job  he  held  until  World-Telegram  pressroom,  re- 
he  was  named  assistant  mechani-  cently  observed  his  45th  anni- 
cal  superintendent.  versary  with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  superin-  When  he  started  in  the  press- 
tendent  since  Dec.  20,  1934,  room  as  a  boy  of  14  in  April, 

started  his  career  as  a  reporter  1902.  the  paper's  circulation  was 
on  the  Indianapolis  News.  He  handled  by  an  eight-page  press 
became  so  irked  by  his  city  edi-  powered  by  a  Corliss  engine, 
tor  that  he  soon  deserted  the  The  men  working  there  did 
editorial  department  and  cast  their  jobs  under  gaslights.  The 
his  lot  with  the  men  who  made  papers  were  carried  away  by 
the  letters  instead  of  writing  horse  and  wagon.  They  had  no 
them.  comics.  There  were  no  color 

After  serving  his  apprentice-  presses, 
ship,  he  moved  about  the  coun-  He  became  a  full-fledged 
try  working  in  the  composing  pressman  six  years  after  join- 
rooms  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  ing  the  World-Herald.  At  21  he 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  the  St.  was  made  foreman.  He  became 
Paul  Globe  and  the  Cleveland  superintendent  in  1916  and  has 
Press.  In  1910,  he  came  to  New  held  that  position  since. 

York  and  for  11  years  served 
as  assistant  foreman  and  fore¬ 
man  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  old  Herald. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  News,  as 
composing  room  foreman  Oct. 

15,  1921,  just  six  months  after 
the  department  was  organized. 

Williams  Promoted 
In  Capper  Plant 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Joseph  W. 

Horton,  formerly  with  the  Kable 
Brothers  in  Mount  Morris,  Ill., 
has  joined  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  as  press  room  super¬ 
intendent,  succeeding  Ralph  J. 

Ratcliff,  who  is  retiring. 

Vern  O.  Williams  has  become 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Co. 

Inc.,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  operations  pertain-  type  departments, 
ing  to  publishing  the  Topeka  From  1942  to  1944  Miller  was 
Daily  Capital  and  the  Topeka  president  of  the  Dayton  Typo- 
State  Journal.  He  has  been  com-  graphical  Union  No.  57  and  ran 
posing  room  superintendent  for  for  the  presidency  of  the  Inter- 
the  past  year  and  will  continue  national  Typographical  Union 
to  perform  those  duties  also.  in  1944. 


Speed  is  essential  in  the 
preservation  of  serums 
and  medical  .supplies.  To 
points  overseas.  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Express 
saves  days  in  their  de¬ 
livery.  Speed  pays. 


i\ne55. 


Miller  Promoted 

DAYTON,  O.— Harry  A.  Miller, 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
since  1910,  has  been  named  me 
chanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the 
Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Composing 
room  foreman 
since  Oct.  26, 

1944.  Miller  was 
succeeded 
that  position  by 
Edward  L . 

Reich.  Miller 

charge  of  the 
CO  mposing 
room,  press¬ 
room  and  engraving  and  stereo 


No  U.  S.  point  is  more  than  hours  away  when  you  specify  Air  Express 
Service  is  better  than  ever  today,  because  planes  are  bigger  and  faster 
—  with  more  flights  available.  The  cost  of  this  speedy,  door-to-door 
service  is  low.  Shipments  of  most  any  size  and  weight  are  inexpensive. 
For  example:  13  lbs.  goes  lOOO  miles  for  only  $  II.  The  speed  of 
Air  Express  pays — so  use  it  regularly. 

•  Low  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.  S.  towns  and 
cities  at  no  extra  cost.  •  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


Miller 


Write  today  for  Schedule  of  Doni»w 
and  International  RatM.  Address 
Express  Division,  Railway  r-xpw 
Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Or  ask  at  any  Airline  or 
press  office.  Air  Express  D"o»*o9’ 
way  Express  Agency,  represinunl  uis 
Airlines  of  the  United  States. 

PUILISHER  for  Js««  ^ J] 


i  what  do  coal  miners  do 
:  for  Recreation? 


A  MINER'S  OFF  HOURS  need  not  be  dull. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  fa\  orite  outdoor 
sports.  There  arc  movies,  bowling,  com¬ 
munity  gatherings  and  other  diversions 
of  wide  variety.  .Most  miners  have  autos, 
or  rides  available  on  a  share  basis,  for 
trips  to  near-by  centers. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  and  what 
has  been  done  to  better  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  men  who  mine  the  nation’s 
No.  1  fuel,  the  Bitiuninous  Coal  Institute 
has  recently  published  “Mining  Towns,” 
anew  book  containing  o\  er  100  informa¬ 
tive  pictures  of  progress  in  coal  mining 
communities.  Editors  and  publishers  will 
find  this  interesting,  fact-filled  book  val¬ 
uable  as  background  material  for  news 
and  articles  about  the  coal  industrv. 


YOU  MAY  REPRODUCE  any  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  “Mining  Towns”  with  or  without 
credit  line.  W'e’ll  furnisli  you  witli  free 
prints  promptly.  If  you  ha\e  not  received 
your  copy  of  “Mining  Towns,”  or  would  like 
additional  copies,  please  let  us  know. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

SIS  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

Affiliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


bituminous  coal 


LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


John  R.  Harrah 
Buys  Daily  News 
At  Bogalusa,  La. 

Bogalusa,  La. — John  R.  Har¬ 
rah  has  acquired  the  Bogalusa 
Daily  News  from  Evelyn  Burke 
and  A.  C.  Cartwright.  For  the 
last  year  he  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Signal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Crowley,  La. 

Harrah  is  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  graduated 
from  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  began  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer.  For  seven  years  he  worked 
for  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
and  Tribune,  then  for  three 
years  he  published  a  weekly  at 
Creightan,  Nebr. 

0  0  0 

K.  C.  Kerstetter.  managing 
editor  of  the  Montesano  ( Wash. ) 
Weekly  Vidette,  has  announced 
purchase  by  the  Vidette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  the  McCleary 
(Wash.)  Weekly  Builder  from 
W.  L.  Sheets.  Carl  DeBruler 
of  Montesano  has  been  named 
editor. 

0  0  0 

Sidney  Scoville,  Viroqua. 
Wis..  former  editor  of  several 
Wisconsin  weeklies,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Wehrle  Publishing 
Co.,  Remer,  Minn.,  and  will  be¬ 
gin  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  there  in  the  near 
future. 

0  0  0 

Birmingham,  Ala. — ^Two  new 
weekly  newspapers  have  made 
their  appearance  in  Alabama  in 
the  face  of  newsprint  and  labor 
shortages. 

Jay  Thornton  is  publisher  of 
the  Hamilton  (Ala.)  Herald, 
which  will  be  printed  in  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  new  plant  at  Haleyville, 
Ala.,  where  he  recently  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Duplex  roll-fed 
press.  Six  other  papers  are 
printed  there.  All  are  in  tab¬ 
loid  format,  with  eight  to  24 
pages. 

A  12-page  first  issue  of  the 
Opelika  Eagle,  with  William  G. 
Jones.  Jr.,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  made  its  appearance  in 
May.  This  new  weekly  will  be 
published  each  Thursday  by  the 
Eagle  Publishing  Co. 

0  0  0 

Roanoke,  Ala.  —  Ridley,  T. 
Bailey,  Roanoke,  is  new  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Randolph 
Press  at  Wedowee.  Ala.  Since 
the  death  of  J.  H.  Kerr  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  Roanoke  Leader  has 
been  publishing  the  Press  under 
the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Kerr. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  been  foreman  of 
the  Leader  for  the  last  12  years 
and  for  the  present  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  the  Press  at  the 
Leader  plant. 

*  •  • 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Two 
former  city  editors  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald — John  M.  Kelly 
and  O.  F.  Beemer — have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Grandville  (Mich.) 
Star  Alliance  from  the  widow  of 
the  publisher,  J.  John  Pope. 
Kelly  is  a  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Michigan 
public  service  commission  while 
Beemer  served  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green 
and  later  was  deputy  state  treas¬ 
urer. 


Sutter  Christian,  editor, 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  News  1936- 
40  and  of  the  morning  edition, 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News,  1940- 
42.  is  manager  of  the  Mountain 
View  (Calif.)  Register-Leader 
following  purchase  of  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Santa  Clara  Coun¬ 
ty  tri  weekly  from  Walt  Keene, 
publisher.  Christian  was  in 
Alaska  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
in  China  with  OWl  during  the 
war. 

0  0  0 

James  D.  Grist,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  York  (S.  C. ) 
Yorkville  Enquirer,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Wallace  (N.  C. ) 
Enterprise,  weekly.  Publisher 
of  the  Enterprise  and  of  the 
Burgaw  (N.  C.  )  Pender  Chron¬ 
icle  is  Harry  L.  Oswald,  a  da¬ 
tive  of  Lexington,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Willard  Loughlin  is  new 
publisher  of  the  Calaveras 
(Calif.)  Weekly,  having  pur¬ 
chased  from  Chester  Oeth. 


ersfield  (Calif.)  Kern  Herald- 
News,  following  sale  by  J.  E. 
Lawmaster. 

0  0  0 

A.  E.  Grube  and  Elmer  Wol- 
BERD  have  purchased  the  Galt 

<  Calif. )  Record  from  Fred  Wing. 

0  0  0 

Mrs.  Sallie  Pepper  has  sold 
the  Walnut  Cove  (N.  C.)  Stokes 
Record,  weekly,  to  Robert  Dun¬ 
can,  formerly  connected  with 
the  paper.  Duncan,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy,  has  had 
writing  experience,  mainly  in 
radio  scripts,  short  stories  and 
also  in  producing  shows. 

0  0  0 

J.  C.  Howard  and  A.  G.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  former  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
News  employes,  have  purchased 
the  Algonac  (Mich.)  Courier. 
Reynolds  was  more  recently 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Gaylord  (Mich.)  Otsego  County 
Herald  Times.  Wives  of  both 
men  are  assisting  in  operating 
the  Courier. 


Hugh  Sill  is  publisher,  Bak-  J.  A.  Hockaday,  mayor,  doctor 


and  promoter  of  a  fishing  rod*a 
has  purchased  the  weekly  nm!, 
the  Pilot,  at  Port  Isabel/ Tex 

Controlling  interest  of  th* 
Wayne  County  Citizen  at  Hoi^ 
dale.  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  hr 
Walter  A.  Young  from  Itv^ 
S.  Dix.  The  latter  had  b^edl 
tor  of  the  CUizen  for  26  yem. 

Purchase  of  the  minority  in 
teresi  of  G.  Carl  Dougherty  in 
the  Carroll  ( Ga. )  Publishing  Co 
is  announced  by  Jewill  k 
Dean,  editor  and  publisher  tl 
the  Carroll  County  (Ga.)  Timei 
and  the  Carroll  (Ga.)  Free 
Press,  its  publications. 

■ 

New  Paper  Bows 

Volume  1  No.  1,  of  the  Rojm 
River  ( Ore. )  Record  appeared 
recently  in  the  form  of  a  10- 
page.  six-column  paper.  Mel 
Price,  formerly  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Joama] 
and  Grants  Pass  Bulletin,  and 
Mrs.  Price  are  the  publishers 


Sell  rubber  boots  to 


. . .  not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  fa  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space, 


P.S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  your  kind  of  medium — 
a  newspaper — with  the  specialized  interest,  high  readership, 
influence,  and  regard  that  only  a  good  newspaper  pos- 
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What  a  difference  from  their  daughters! 


From  middies  to  “midriffs”—  bloom¬ 
ers  to  bobby  socks!  ThcreVe  been 
some  changes,  all  right,  in  the  past 
generation.  More,  in  fact,  than  you 
might  suspect.  For  one  thing— Betsy 
Co-ed's  grown  a  good  bit  taller  since 
mother  played  center  on  the  team! 

Today’s  average  college  girl  has 
added  an  inch  and  a  half  over  the 
class  of  thirty-odd  years  ago.  That’s 
what  the  measuring  yardstick  at 
Vassar,  Smith  and  Barnard  shows. 
And  the  University  of  California  re¬ 
ports  the  increase  often  touches  two 
whole  queenly  inches! 

This  doesn’t  mean  we’re  raising  a 
race  of  Amazons.  The  average  height 
of  men  has  been  going  up,  too.  But 


it  does  mean  younger  folk  have  bet¬ 
ter  foods  to  “grow  on”  than  their 
parents  ever  did.  And  these  better 
foods  have  come  about  through  for¬ 
ward  strides  made  in  the  laboratory. 

Many  of  them  are  developments 
of  National  Dairy  Laboratories  — 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  milk, 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food, 
offers  virtually  all  the  raw  materials 
of  modern  nutritional  research. 

Fortunately,  National  Dairy  is 
organized  to  turn  the  findings  of 
such  research  into  the  reality  of  new 
foods.  The  efforts  of  a  great  team  of 
experts  are  combined  to  bring  you 
better  foods  than  mother  ever 
dreamed  of  when  she  was  a  girl! 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . . ,  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  totvns  and  cities 
of  A  merica. 


Th»st  brands  assart  you  of  hlghtsf  quality 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 
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PROMOTION 


House  Magazine  Helps 
Reduce  Factionalism 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NEWEST  of  the  newspaper 

house  publications  comes  this 
week  from  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  in 
California.  It  is  one  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  growing  interest  among 
newspaper  management  execu¬ 
tives  in  providing  a  continuing 
medium  of  communication 
among  all  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  family. 

“Bee  Lines”  is  a  sprightly  16- 
page  8V^  X  12  slick  paper  pro¬ 
duction  full  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  McClatchy  public 
relations  department  to  serve 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee  and 
the  five  McClatchy  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Public  Relations  Editor  Brad¬ 
ley  Riter  notes  that  “  ‘Bee  Lines' 
was  born  during  the  war,  local¬ 
ized  newssheets  being  issued 
both  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno. 
They  were  aimed  primarily  at 
telling  former  employes  in  the 
armed  forces  about  the  goings 
on  at  home. 

“With  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  ‘Bee  Lines'  in  Fresno  was 
suspended,  but  in  Sacramento  it 
was  continued  as  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  house  organ.  Now  ‘Bee 
Lines'  in  its  new  format,  be¬ 
comes  a  house  magazine  for  all 
of  our  units  in  the  Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Valley  of  the  Bees.” 

“Bee  Lines”  is  a  good  house 
magazine  effort,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It 
should  serve  well  its  purpose  of 
making  the  Bee  family  one 
happy  hivedom. 

The  back  cover,  indeed,  sports 
one  of  the  happiest  newspaper 
features  we  have  ever  seen,  an 
illustrated  piece  explaining  how 
to  make  one  of  those  paper  hats 
the  pressmen  wear  that  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  intrigue  visitors  to  the 
newspaper  plant.  It  is  titled, 
aptly  enough.  “Where  did  you 
get  that  hat?”  And  Betty  Lou 
Stoner  of  the  Bee  family,  who 
models  one,  is  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  models  we  have  seen  in 
any  newspaper  promotion. 

The  problem  of  family  com¬ 
munication,  which  the  house 
magazine  seeks  to  solve,  is  one 
of  today's  most  pressing  news¬ 
paper  problems.  In  most  cases, 
it  is  a  problem  thrown  into  the 
promotion  department,  and  alert 
promotion  people  will  be  study¬ 
ing  up  on  this  problem  and  how 
to  solve  it. 

The  problem  is  particularly 
pressing  in  the  larger  cities  and 
on  the  larger  newspapers.  On 
such  papers  there  appears  to  be 
a  growing  factionalism  within 
the  employe  group.  This  fac¬ 
tionalism  results  inevitably  in  a 
serious  weakening  of  operational 
efficiency.  This  makes  it  dan¬ 
gerous  beyond  its  immediate 
costliness. 

In  some  cases  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  to  be 


brutally  frank,  this  factionalism 
is  brought  about  not  so  much 
by  the  Guild  as  by  competing 
groups  within  the  Guild.  House 
publications  of  themselves  per¬ 
haps  cannot  wholly  cure  this 
evil.  But  they  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  creating  the  atmos¬ 
phere  necessary  to  its  elimina¬ 
tion. 

Straw  Poll 

“EVER  hunt  for  the  truth  in  a 
strawstack?”  is  the  catchy 
caption  the  Chicago  Times  ties 
onto  a  folder  bragging,  and  with 
justification,  on  the  success  of 
its  political  straw  polls.  The 
latest  of  these  polls  was  taken 
just  before  Chicago's  last  mayor¬ 
alty  election.  The  Times  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Martin  H.  Kennelly 
would  win  with  58.2%  of  the 
vote.  He  won  with  58.7%.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  the  folder  recalls  that 
the  Times  predicted  the  Roose¬ 
velt  vote  in  Cook  County  in 
1932  within  one  per  cent;  the 
Roosevelt  vote  in  Illinois  in 
1936  within  two  one-hundredths 
of  one  per  cent;  Mayor  Kelly’s 
vote  in  1939  within  one-four¬ 
teenth  of  one  per  cent;  and  the 
Roosevelt  vote  in  Illinois  in 
1940  and  1944  within  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  A  good  record.  A 
good  folder,  made  even  better  by 
Lichty's  wonderful  cartoon  of  a 
city  editor  hunting  for  the  truth 
in  a  strawstack. 

Community  Service 
SEVERAL  weeks  ago  we  re¬ 
ported  a  folder  put  out  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  telling  how  they  organ¬ 
ized  for  quick  and  complete 
coverage  of  the  tornado  that 
struck  the  towns  of  Higgins  and 
Glazier,  Texas,  and  Woodward. 
Oklahoma.  Now  comes  a  folder 
from  Gene  Howe’s  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News  telling  how 
those  papers  organized  a  quick 
tornado  relief  fund  'for  the 
stricken  towns.  The  fund 
amounted  to  $160,000,  and  al¬ 
though,  as  the  folder  explains, 
it  didn’t  do  the  whole  relief  job, 
it  helped  a  lot.  Incidentally,  the 
story  of  the  Globe-News  cover¬ 
age  of  the  disaster  comes 
through  in  the  folder,  too— but 
only  incidentally.  ‘The  com¬ 
munity  service  of  the  fund  rais¬ 
ing  is  paramount.  It  was  such  a 
good  community  service  that  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  used  it  as  text 
for  an  editorial  urging  Okla¬ 
homa  City  folks  to  do  some  of 
the  same.  The  Globe-News 
doesn’t  come  through  with  much 
promotion,  but  when  it  does,  as 
in  this  instance,  it  comes  through 
with  flying  banners. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
an  interesting  circulation  an¬ 
alysis  which  groups  the  Sentinel 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 


the  Chicago  Tribune  to  show 
pretty  thorough  three-paper 
penetration  of  most  of  Wisconsin. 

A  note  from  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  John  Marston  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  saying  that  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  25,000  students 
participated  in  the  paper’s  “Ju¬ 
nior  Town  Meetings  of  the  Air,” 
just  concluded.  The  event  in¬ 
cluded  14  rheetings,  broadcast 
from  various  St.  Louis  high 
schools,  students  taking  part  in 
serious  discussion  of  problems 
quite  on  the  adult  level.  “Res¬ 
ponse  from  educators,”  Mr. 
Marston  notes,  “was  enthusias¬ 
tic.  We  plan  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
gram  next  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  promotions  we  have  done.” 

Claiming  a  first  for  public 
demonstration  of  facsimile,  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has  just 
issued  a  booklet  telling  about  its 
two-week  demonstration  and  the 
public’s  response  to  it. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  has  just  put  out  a  style 
book  for  correspondents  that  is 
different.  Titled  “Now  You’re 
On  Our  Team!”  it  includes  nec¬ 
essary  style  information  as  part 
of  a  chatty  and  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  with  correspondents  by 
Tri-State  Editor  Eugene  D.  Rut¬ 
land  and  his  assistant,  Everett 
Amis 

■ 

Billy  Rose  to  Select 
'Miss  Ne’w  Bedford' 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  “Miss 
New  Bedford,”  attended  by  a 
court  of  22  High  School  girls, 
will  ride  enthroned  on  the 
Standard-Times  float  in  the 
city’s  Centennial  Celebration 
Parade,  July  4.  The  float  will 
be  preceded  by  the  Standard- 
Times  Newspaper  Boys  Band. 

From  the  four  most  popular 
girls  in  the  city’s  four  high 
schools,  Billy  Rose  of  New  York 
City,  whose  daily  column  is  a 
Standard-Times  feature,  will  se¬ 
lect  the  best  in  personality  and 
charm.  The  girls  will  be  flown 
to  New  York  in  the  newspaper's 
airplane  for  the  selection.  His 
choice  will  be  “Miss  New  Bed¬ 
ford.”  The  four  girls,  chap¬ 
eroned,  will  be  entertain^ 
while  in  New  York  by  the 
Standard-Times. 

■ 

Erie  Home  Show 
Attracts  25,000 

Erie,  Pa.  —  Paul  Albracht, 
general  manager  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch-Herald,  reports  that  the 
newspaper’s  recent  second  an¬ 
nual  “Erie  Home  Show”  was  a 
complete  sellout,  drawing  more 
than  25,000  people  despite  bad 
weather. 

Displays  included  building 
equipment,  home  furnishings, 
foods,  etc.  Dealers  said  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  at  last  year’s  show 
by  100%,  according  to  Mr.  Al¬ 
bracht. 

■ 

Soapbox  Starter 

Boston,  Mass. — Ted  Williams, 
home  run  “Kid”  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  will  start  the  first  heat 
of  the  Herald-Traveler  Soap  Box 
Derby  at  the  Suffolk  Downs 
race  track  on  Saturday,  June  21, 
according  to  Robert  B.  Choate, 
publisher. 


House  Plans 
Presented  for 
Ad,  News  Use 

A  new  House  Plans  program 
for  use  by  newspapers  in  ^ 
veloping  advertising  and  aa  i 
weekly  public  -  service  new 
feature,  has  been  incorporaw 
into  regular  issues  of  Me^ 
Newspaper  Service  beginnin, 
with  the  June  issue.  ^ 

The  feature  presents  archi. 
tetcts’  drawings  and  floor  plans 
of  originally  designed  houses 
and  brief  descriptive  matter  (or 
each. 

Blueprints  may  be  acquired 
by  readers  at  $7.50  a  set,  on  any 
one  of  six  plans  as  described 
by  the  newspaper. 

First  installment  of  the 
feature  mats  four  houses  in 
three-column  and  two^iolunin 
size. 

The  new  Metro  feature,  made 
available  to  newspapers  on  a 
“no-extra-cost”  basis,  was  made 
possible  by  Housing  Plan  &rv- 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York,  of  which 
Frederick  W.  Holler,  forme: 
head  of  Sears,  Roebuck  housing 
projects,  is  president. 

While  Metro  is  matting  the 
houses  as  a  regular  feature  of  its 
newspaper  service.  Housing  Plan 
Service,  Inc.,  is  offering  manag¬ 
ing  editors  a  news  service,  also 
without  extra  charge,  based  on 
the  series. 

The  arrangement  permits 
newspapers  which  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Metro,  to  acquire  the 
service  if  there  is  no  conflict 
with  a  regular  subscriber. 

William  Schak,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Metro,  said:  “We  have 
been  beseiged  for  quite  a  while 
with  requests  from  newspapen 
for  a  good  house  plans  service. 
In  addition  to  vast  reader  inter 
est,  there  is  the  broad  need 
among  advertisers  for  a  good 
house  plans  program.  Financ¬ 
ing  institutions,  building  coo 
tractors  and  supply  people,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  furnitura  merchan¬ 
disers  recognize  a  reputable 
house  plans  feature  as  essentia! 
phases  of  their  advertising.” 


MOVING? 

W^HEN  moving,  help  us 
’’’  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies 
scaire!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly- 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
New  York  ISi  M.  L 

Subtrripllon  ratei  — 

$5.00;  Canada,  tSJO;  1"^ 
$6.00. 


American  Railroads 

THE  NATION’S  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 
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WHAT  EVERY  BUSINESSMAN  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HIS  PARTNER-THE  RAILROADS 


“With  all  this  business- 
why  aren’t  railroads  making  more  money?” 


Railroads  are  busy  these  days  —  as  busy 
as  they  were  during  the  war. 

They  are  hauling  more  freight  than 
ever  before  in  peacetime  —  a  volume  of 
traffic  equivalent  to  moving  a  million 
tons  a  mile  every  minute. 

With  all  this  traffic,  it’s  no  wonder 
some  people  think  railroads  are  making 
lots  of  money. 

But  they  are  not.  In  1946,  they  made 
only  2%%  on  their  net  investment  in 
the  cars  and  engines,  the  tracks  and  ter¬ 
minals,  the  shops  and  signal  systems, 
and  all  the  other  things  which  railroads 
have  to  provide  and  maintain  in  order 


to  serve  you.  And  this  year,  even  with 
the  new  freight  rates  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1947,  they  won’t  make 
much,  if  any,  more. 

Why? 

Simply  because  the  cost  of  producing 
rail  transportation  has  gone  up  so  much 
faster  and  farther  than  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold. 

The  average  cost  of  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  fuel  is  up  more  than  60% 
since  1939. 

Wages  are  up  more  than  50%. 

But  the  average  revenue  the  railroads 


receive  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one 
mile  is  less  than  15%  higher  now  than 
it  was  in  1939,  before  the  war.  And  it’s 
nearly  20%  lower  than  it  was  in  1921. 

The  result  is  that  —  even  if  the  record- 
breaking  peacetime  traffic  continues  — 
the  railroads  in  1947  will  earn  only 
about  3%.  That’s  only  half  of  the  6% 
which  nine  people  out  of  ten  think 
would  be  no  more  than  a  fair  profit  — 
and  which  is  necessary  if  railroads  are  to 
keep  on  investing  in  better  plant  and 
equipment  for  better  service  to  you. 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Phoenix  Hums 
With  Hoover's 
Promotion  Ideas 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  The  com¬ 
munity  service  program  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  has 
been  increased 
c  o  n  s  i  derably 
since  the  ap- 
point  ment  of 
Charles  E.  Hoov- 
er,  former  In- 
diana  newspa- 
perman,  as  full- 
time  director. 

Hoover’s  job  w 

combines  public 
relations,  e  m  -  ,  iH 

ploye  relations 
and  promotions  Hoover 
and  in  a  series 
of  year-round  activities  the 
newspapers  are  bringing  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  into 
participation  in  various  promo¬ 
tions. 

In  the  first  month  of  his  new 
job,  Hoover  directed  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotions; 

( 1 )  The  Republic,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Legion, 
staged  the  finals  of  a  state  wide 
oratorical  contest  which  brought 
1,400  school  children  into  a 
speech  competition. 

(2)  The  Republic  and  Gazette 
entertained  1,500  pioneer  resi¬ 
dents  at  a  Pioneer  Days  celebra¬ 
tion  and  barbecue,  which 
brought  together  for  the  23rd 
consecutive  year  old-timers 
from  over  the  state  to  reminisce 
and  enjoy  the  day  as  guests  of 
the  newspapers. 

( 3 )  To  increase  local  con¬ 
sumption  of  Arizona  -  grown 
grapefruit,  the  newspapers  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  community-wide  promo¬ 
tion  to  focus  attention  on  the 
area’s  $12,000,000  citrus  indus¬ 
try.  Hobart  Franks,  national 
advertising  manager,  thought  up 
the  slogan,  “Season  for  Squee- 
zin,”  which  was  used  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.  Through  editorial  and 
news  coverage  and  active  lead¬ 
ership  on  all  committees  the 
newspapers  set  the  pace  in  in¬ 
creasing  local  interest  in  the 
citrus  industry.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  Phoenicians  and  visitors  en¬ 
joyed  free  grapefruit  juice 
served  in  the  lobby  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  office. 

(4)  The  newspapers  joined 
with  Chevrolet  dealers  to  stage 
the  city’s  first  Soap  Box  Derby. 

(5)  As  a  one-time  promotion, 
the  newspapers  sponsored  the 
sale  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
Memorial  half-dollars  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Phoenix  Ur¬ 
ban  League. 

Several  future  promotions  are 
in  the  planning  stage.  One  will 
be  a  “Learn  to  Swim  Campaign’’ 
for  2,000  youths.  Another  will 
be  a  Father’s  Day  contest  in 
which  Phoenix  boys  and  girls 
will  vie  for  essay  prizes. 

■ 

Memorial  Edition 

The  Kenosha  (Wis. )  Evening 
News  published  a  special  section 
May  29,  called  “In  Memoriam.” 
It  contained  tributes  of  citizens 
to  departed  friends  or  relatives 
of  military  or  civilian  life. 
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Daily  Reminder 
TO  encourage  faith  in  Miami 
Beach  and  call  attention  to  its 
assets,  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Evening  Sun  and  Sunday  Sun- 
Star  pay  $5  for  the  best  contri¬ 
bution,  used  daily  on  Page  1  in 
a  box  entitled,  “Daily  Remind¬ 
er.”  The  items  are  limited  to 
100  words. 

For  Home  Makers 
THE  latest  edition  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province  Home 
Makers’  Guide  ran  to  48  pages, 
largest  on  record.  The  Guide  is 
connected  with  the  modern 
kitchen  operated  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  distributed  with 
regular  editions  of  the  Province. 

Recreation  Program 
THE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  has  joined  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recreation 
division  of  the  City  Parks  De¬ 
partment  in  sponsoring  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  fitness  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  tests  for  boys  and  girls 
at  31  playgrounds. 

Weekly  Picture  Ads 
UNDER  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Fleming,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  is  featuring  weekly  double¬ 
truck  spread  of  “Pic-Ads.” 

■ 

Oneonta  Star  Raises 
Fund  to  Honor  Doctor 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. — The  cash  reg 
ister  at  the  Oneonta  Daily  Star 
registered  a  $40,000  total  this 
week,  marking  completion  of  a 
campaign  by  this  newspaper  to 
raise  funds  for  the  building  of 
a  modern  laboratory  addition  to 
Fox  Memorial  Hospital. 

Editor  Eugene  J.  Brown  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  building  the 
laboratory  as  a  “living  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  great  work  ” 
Dr.  Marshall  Latcher  had  per¬ 
formed  over  a  wide  area  for  50 
years. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Managing 
Editor  Gerald  Gunthrup  drafted 
a  campaign  program  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  a  small  group  of 
Oneonta  citizens,  who  endorsed 
the  idea  and  aided  in  complet¬ 
ing  plans  for  solicitation  in  a  50- 
mile  area. 

■ 

One  Good  Turn  .  .  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn. —  The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
recently  feted  50  of  its  employes 
at  a  dinner.  Staffers  honored 
were  those  who  gave  their  time 
to  arranging  employe  and  com¬ 
pany  -events  and  participating 
in  such  projects  as  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  the  Red  Cross. 
■ 

Aid  Ash  Truck  Plea 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  Herald- 
Journal  and  Her  aid- American 
have  won  the  praise  of  Robert 
J.  Purcell,  president  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  their  part  in  help¬ 
ing  obtain  new  ash  trucks  for 
the  city. 


Teachers  Use 
Dailies  As  Basis 
In  English  Work 

By  Robert  De  Wolfe 

Detroit,  Mich. — Several  De¬ 
troit  teachers  have  turned  to  the 
newspapers  to  bring  about  bet¬ 
ter  all-around  English  work  on 
the  part  of  their  pupils. 

Many  of  the  teachers  report 
a  study  of  how  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers  is  not  only  rewarding  in  it¬ 
self,  but  stimulating  in  English 
and  journalism  classes. 

Most  of  them  say  they  believe 
newspapers  should  be  studied  in 
the  schools  as  an  elementary 
part  of  the  total  educational 
process  rather  than  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  particular  courses  of 
study,  as  they  now  are. 

Source  of  Ideas 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
practice  is  Miss  Margaret  Maher, 
sophomore  -  composition  classes 
instructor  at  Mackenzie  High 
School.  She  said  she  put  em¬ 
phasis  on  using  newspaper  study 
as  a  source  of  ideas  for  group 
discussions. 

Her  classes  first  made  an 
analysis  of  comic  strips.  The 
effort  was  so  profitable  for 
both  teacher  and  students  that 
from  comic  strips  her  classes 
moved  on  to  editorials. 

Miss  Maher  said  the  students 
became  “aware”  of  editorials 
through  leafing  through  Detroit 
dailies.  They  were  urged  to 
read  them  and  soon  the  entire 
class  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  Detroit  housing  situation. 
Miss  Maher  reported. 

This  caused  the  class  to  make 
a  study  of  particular  housing 
problems  in  Detroit  and  other 
comparable  cities. 

Next  the  students  took  up  the 
problems  of  race  prejudice.  An 
inten.sive  study  followed.  This 
caused  papers  from  other  cities 
to  be  introduced.  Group  discus¬ 
sions  were  held.  Papers  were 
written  and  field  trips  made 
to  observe  various  phases  of 
the  race  problems  as  applied 
locally. 

Aware  oi  Differences 

That  was  when  the  students. 
Miss  Maher  said,  became  aware 
of  the  difference  in  newspapers. 
They  took  to  comparing  the 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Times  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun, 
New  York  Times,  PM,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Miss  Maher  declared  this  type 
of  study  with  newspapers,  both 
local  and  national,  not  only 
taught  students  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers  intelligently.  “It  also  pro¬ 
vides  thorough  workouts,”  she 
said,  “for  reading,  writing, 
speaking  and  listening  skills.” 

Granger  Gibbons,  another 
MacKenzie  High  School  instruc¬ 
tor,  echoed  Miss  Maher’s  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  good  derived 
from  studying  newspapers  in 
school  and  the  lift  it  gave  to 
students  who  normally  would  be 
lagging  in  their  English  and 
composition  work. 

His  junior  students.  Gibbons 
reported,  were  more  interested 


in  weekly  papers  than  dalh 
Their  reason  was  “they  areZJ 
personal.  ^ 

Even  working  entirely  wits 
weeklies.  Gibbons  said  hij  stu 
dents  produced  better  writht 
larger  vocabularies  and  ^ 
peared  to  have  more  enthusiZ 
for  their  English  studies  ™ 

“They  receive  a  type  of  train- 

ing  no  textbook  could  render” 
Gibbons  remarked.  ’•In  addition 
it  is  developing  their  ability  to 
read  well  and  intelligently’’ 

Students  in  the  senior  comno- 
sition  classes  of  Thomas  Caulw 
Denby  High  School,  are  beiii 
trained  how  to  become  weU^ 
formed  persons.  This  trainini 
consists  largely  of  learning  how 
to  read  newspapers. 

Learn  Editorial  Policies 

Cauley  said  he  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  thinking  straight 
about  what  is  read  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  reported  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  found  great  interest  in 
various  “they  think”  type  of 
columnists.  They  reported  to 
him  that  they  were  finding  how 
newspapers  could  influence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  by  their  individual 
treatment  of  columnists.  His 
students  also  analyzed  head¬ 
lines. 

It  is  Cauley’s  belief  that  by 
encouraging  the  reading  of 
newspapers  in  his  classes,  bis 
students  have  come  to  know 
the  editorial  policies  of  Detroit 
dailies  as  well  as  those  in  other 
cities. 

“Best  of  all,  he  said,  “they 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  to  leave  high  school  as  well- 
informed  persons  they  should 
be  acquainted  with  different 
newspapers,  able  to  read  them 
and  constructively  criticize  what 
they  read.” 

■ 

Cartoon  Book  Issueci 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  book  of  163 
cartoons  by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  be 
issued  June  10  by  the  paper, 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Pulitzer,  its 
founder.  Price,  with  tax,  is  to 
be  $1.02.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  4,700  copies. 

■ 

Heads  London  Corps 

London  —  Merrill  Mueller  of 
the  National  Broadcasting 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Association  of  American 
correspondents  in  London.  Bruce 
Munn  of  the  United  Press  wu 
elected  vicepresident. 
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EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  ferJiM 


k  Dollars-and-cents  Example  That  Will  Interest 
Travelers,  Labor  and  Investors 


Tor  a  long  time  the  C&O  has  said  that 
America’s  railroads  must  modernize  their 
passenger  equipment — or  forfeit  a  great 
opportunity. 

In  print  and  in  private  we  have  lam¬ 
pooned  the  “rolling  tenements”  that  still 
pass  for  sleeping  cars.  We  have  stumped 
for  modern  streamlined  trains  to  replace 
tired,  creaking  old  day  coaches.  And  over 
and  over  we  have  stated  that,  given 
attractive  equipment,  and  new  comforts 
and  services,  railroads  could  open  the 
door  on  a  new  era  of  travel . . .  The  C&O 
u  replacing  erenj  old  sleeping  car,  day 
coach  and  diner  on  its  main  lines,  with 
streamlined  cars. 

But  Is  It  Practical? 

Standpatters  in  the  industry  are  still 
shaking  their  heads.  But  lately  more 
reasonable  people  have  been  asking,  “How 
can  the  large-scale  replacement  of  old 
trains  be  practical?” 

They  point  out  that  several  of  our 
largest  systems  had  serious  deficits  in 
1946.  And  everyone  knows  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  caught  between  rocketing  costs 
and  lagging  rates.  “How,”  they  ask,  “can 
such  an  industry  afford  large  outlays  for 
new  equipment?” 

The  answer  is  that  the  railroads  can’t 
afford  not  to  make  these  outlays.  And 
here  is  a  dollars-and-cents  example: 

The  Investment  That  Is  Fast 
Returning  Its  Cost 

Last  August  one  of  the  C&O  Lines,  the 
Pere  Marquette,  installed  two  new  day¬ 
time  streamliners — the  last  word  in  pas¬ 
senger  attractiveness. 

The  new  trains  have  carried  86%  more 
passengers  than  old  trains  carried  over 
the  same  route  during  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year — when  traffic  was  still 
swollen  by  war  emergencies. 


Which  will  it  be — modernization  or  continued  deficits? 


If  pessimist  thinking,  old-line  practices 
and  Toonerville  equipment  continue  to, 
be  tolerated,  then  regardless  of  rate  relief^ 
further  deficits  and  bankruptcies  are 
certain. 

But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  lia¬ 
bilities  are  replaced  by  modern  ideas  and 
modem  trains,  our  railroads  can  again  be 
a  credit  to  our  country.  They  can  also  be 
a  bulwark  of  our  national  defense,  which, 
as  every  citizen  knows,  depends  on  a. 
flourishing  transportation  system. 


Here  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding:  In  less 
than  4  years,  at  the  present  rate,  the 
increase  in  passenger  receipts  will  equal  the 
total  cost  of  the  trains! 

Modern  equipment  is  not  a  luxury  that 
only  a  few  fortunate  systems,  like  the 
C&O,  can  afford.  Even  a  bankrupt  rail¬ 
road  can  borrow  money  today  to  buy 
such  equipment  at  2%  interest. 


Railroads  now  face  a  critical  choice 


Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1 ,  Ohio 
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April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Conipilrd  by  Media  Rerords,  Ine.) 


I»47  1946  1947 

,  AKRON,  OHIO  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Heacon  Journal  (eV  1,252.054  1,330,609  Plain  Dealer  (m) .  . .  887,666 

{Beacon  Journal  (S)  .348,572  365,720  *tPIain  Dealer  (SV.  731,657 

,  -  -  News  (e) .  524,192 

Grand  Total .  1,600.626  1,696,329  Press  (e) .  1,241,766 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total .  3,385,281 

l^ick'bkrNews  (e).  1,1.33,698  809,328 

Times  Union  (m). . .  757,159  550,068  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

’Times  Union  (S)  .  .  410,54.3  349,492  Dispatch  (e) .  1,127,216 

^  - -  Dispatch  (S) .  529,475 

Grand  Total .  2,301,400  1,708,888  Citizen  (e) .  686,510 

.  Citizen  (.S) .  244,912 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  Ohio  State 

Journal  (m) .  325,660  321,35/  Journal  (m) .  54,5, .529 

Journal  (S) .  ia3,49.3  98,472  Star  (w) .  67,309 

Tribune  (e) .  326,02.3  320„3,39  - 

- Grand  Total .  3,200,951 

Grand  Total .  755,176  740,168 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

^  ATLANTA,  GA.  News  (m) .  I,.37.5,a57 

Constitution  (m) .. .  844,.374  748,929  tNews  (.S) .  582,623 

•Constitution  (S).. .  491,096  459,117  Times-llerald  (e). . .  1,883,887 

Journal  (e) .  1,097,724  949,749  Times- Herald  «).. .  637,457 

Tjoumal  (S) .  51.3.,591  438,490  - 

- Grand  Total .  4,479,024  u.,. ....... 

Grand  Total .  2,946,785  2,.596.285  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

DAYTON,  OHIO  Courant  (m) .  698,585 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  Journal  (m) .  1,091,24.3  775,128  Courant  (S)  379  9.32 

♦American  (S) .  470,606  368,4.34  Herald  (e) .  1,670,361  1,288,229  Times  (e)  1351,913 

News-Post  (el .  1,310,845  1.0a3.737  News  (e) .  1.5.38,485  1,338,905 

(m) .  1,145,592  1,035,396  News  (S) .  271,011  237,816 

•'’un  (e) .  2,017,201  1,609,807  - — - 

t.Sun  (S) .  840,234  73.5,063  Grand  Total .  4,571,120  3,640,078 

Grand  Total .  5,784,478  4,752,437  DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mountain 

BAYONNE,  N.  J.  News  (m) .  ,34.3,172  419,228 

Times  (e) .  432,370  317,458  Rocky  Mountain 

{News(S) .  124,514  112,634 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  Post  (el .  1  041,9,51  870,843 

Aife-Herald  (m) -  777,687  625,768  Post  (S) .  391,664  298,115 

News(e) .  1,162,299  910,402  - - 

TNews  &  Age-  Grand  Total .  1,901,.301  1,700,820 

Herald  (S) .  565,322  5.39,839 

Post  (e) .  762,559  664,178  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

-  Register  (m) .  6.37,425  498,108 

,740,187  Tribune  (e) .  79.3,129  .593,978  Post(m)'''.' 

tRegister(S) .  496,254  342,677  {Post  (SI . 

- -  -  Press  (e) . 

425,781  Grand  Total .  1,926,808  1,434,763 

461,587  Grand  Total, 

274,516  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press  (m) .  556,984  796,856 

{Free  Press  (S) .  242,802  292,083 

1  1^9  07?  News(e) .  1,830,000  1,559,24.3 

097  n??  ’Tioftw  tNews  (.S) .  830,089  692,118 

1  7aa  910  1  ISO  '’‘'•'"'S  1,044,909  930,454 

'775;809  ’6631329  .  490.604  408,331  ,  T  i  i 

297,4.33  240,225  Grand  Total  .  Grand  Total 

Grand  Total .  9,205,319  7,894,931 

Notr:  Globe  (evening),  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  Glcrtie.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only 
in  combination  with  either  morning  Herald 
or  Sunday  Herald.  Evening  .\merican  sold  Grand  Total 
only  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning  EL 

Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post — retail  only. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  News  (e) -  309,050  275,287  Grand  Total .  1,553,425 

Home  News  (S) _  121,246  102,258 

■  I  I  -  ERIE  PA 

Grand  Total .  430,296  377,545  Dispatch  Herald- 

.Sun  (d) .  617,483 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y,  {Dispatch Herald (S)  266,999  288,102  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Courier  Express  (m)  748,599  722,245  Times  (e) .  1,009,300  839,181  Journal  (m) .  ,564,462  .545,748  Register  (sV 

♦Courier  Express  (S)  539,570  484,806  _  -  -  Journal  (S) .  259,590  200,831 

News(e) .  1,673,745  1,488,568  Grand  Total .  1,893,702  1,752,498  News-Sentinel  (e).. .  721,914  614,225  Grand  Total 

-  -  News-.Sentinel  (S) . .  262,781  244,345 

Grand  ToUl .  2,961,914  2,695,619  EVANSVILLE.  IND.  - -  NEW 

_ _  Courier  (m) .  875,798  821,798  Grand  Total .  1,808,747  1,60.5,149  Times-Picayur 

CEDAR  ItAPIDS,  IOWA  Press  (e) .  891,811  837,076  .  Times-Picayur 

Gazette  (e) .  751,326  602  186  Courier  &  Press  tS) .  302,529  284,191  LAWRENCE,  MASS.  .States  (.S) .  . 

Gazette  (.S) .  204,154  181,771  „  -  -  Tribune  (see  Note) .  799,.359  660,754  Item  (e) . 

- -  Grand  Total .  2,070,138  1,943,065  Notr:  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle  States  (e) . 

Grand  Total .  955,480  783,957  (morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 

one  edition  (evening)  only,  is  shown.  Grand  Total 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  FLINT,  MICH. 

Tribune  (m) .  1,806,240  1.578.709  Journal  (e) .  1,201,479  1,744,512  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  NE> 

Tribune  (S) .  1,188,944  994,581  Journal  (S) .  294.352  502,656  Examiner  (m) .  783,754  69.3,740  ■ 

Sun  (m) .  746,924  841,281  ^  - - *Examiner  (S) .  474,010  4.32,509  „ 

LSun  (S) .  291,328  340,827  Grand  Total .  1,495,831  2,247,168  Times  (m) .  487,222  468,362  *,?  ,.vi 

tDaily  News  (e).. . .  1,703,075  1,.360,721  tTimes  (.S) .  407,140  .397,084  THeralcl  I  nbui 

Herald-American  (e)  1,002,151  786,752  FORT  WAYNE.  IND.  Herald-Express  (e)..  975,684  833,240 

*Heratd.American(S)  413,358  379,732  Journal  Gazette  (m)  704.085  573,029  News  (d) .  718,669  498,093  •  •  • 

Times  (e) .  803,8r8  528,080  (Journal  Gazette  (S)  468,966  415,462  ^  j  .  T"  -  ' ' 

T«ines(S) .  226.9C8  120,586  News  Sentinel  (e).. .  1,431,249  1,099,638  Grand  Total .  3,846,479  3,123,028  J^[,7^al-Ameri. 

Grand  Total .  8,182,823  6,931.269  Grand  Total .  2.604.300  2,088,129  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  pist™) ' 

_  _  Courier  Journal  (m)  792,029  755,418  (r'l . 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  Courier  Journal  (S).  519,422  453,339  World  Telegrai 

Enquirer  (m) .  948,733  807,.380  SUr-Telegram  (m)..  474.228  352,995  Times  (e) .  1,022,615  946,605  Eagle  (e) _ 

tEnquirer(S) .  702,299  Star-Telegram  (e).  .  843,527  728,268  „  ^  , - -  F:agle  (S) . 

FosKe) . . .  1.089,718  992.007  Star-Telegram  (S) . .  .349;.388  285;028  Grand  Total .  2,.334,066  2,1.55, .362  pm  (e)  .  .  .  .  . . 

Times-Star  (e) .  1,.386,04.3  1.153,203  Press  (e) .  790,335  662,836  ,  zs™-,  ,  ...oc  P.M  (S) . 

■“  — _  -  --  —  LOWEL>L(  MASS* 

Grand  Total .  4.162.821  3.654.889  Grand  Total .  2,457,478  2,029,127  Sun  (e) .  601,104  .5.32,495  Grand  Total 

^  IDITORAPUILI$HfRf«r  Jim 


MANCHESTER.  N,  H 
L  nion  Leader  (see 

ing)  only,  is  shown. 

^  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

.  1,09.3,915  1,090^5, 

■■■ -  549,132  iMgsr 

tfe)  ..  772,544  JjgS 

.  3,415,591  2,3«,(ti 

MIAMI,  FLA 

.  1.308,340  l,415,5y 

.  494,248  479(0: 

.  *-*2!'*^* 

.  300,526  294, ic: 

Grand  Total  .  3,235.792 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  546,357  4.39,309 

Noth:  Post-.Star  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning)  only  is 
given. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  (m) .  981  ,.595  806,5.54 

Telegraph  (e) .  759,211  597,040 


Herald  (m) . 
♦Herald  (S) 
News  (e) . . . 
News  (S) . .  . 


Grand  Total .  1,740,806  1,403,594 

Noth:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
.amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
(morning). 


Grand  Total .  2,4.30,430  2,293,615 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star  (e) .  676,089  617,465 

Newsflay  (e) .  772,894  636,197 

Grand  Total .  1,448,98.3  1,253,662 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer  (e) .  633,191  510,039  Bee  (e) . 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  MON1 

Chronicle  (e) .  1,667,116  1,164,4.57  Star  (e) . 

Chronicle  (S)  .  .582,515  376,175  Standard  tS) . . 

.  1,239,417  1,091,.525  Gazette  (m) .. . 

475,802  446,804  La  Pres.se  (e) .  . 

930,031  797,800  La  Patrie  (e) . . 

-  -  La  Patrie  (S) .  . 

4,894,881  3,876,761  Herald  (e) . 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  Grand  Total 

News  (e) .  1,43.5,027  1,455,294 

Star  (m) .  1,.568,154  1,149,652 

t{Star  (S) .  7.58,377  594.077 

limes  (e) .  1,1.39,209  1,018,606 

4,900,767  4,217,629 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union  (m).  ..  1,052,6.39  732,713 

(Times  Union  (S) .  .  326,089  255,871  . . 

Journal  (e) .  921,670  621,193  Tennessean  (S) 

Grand  Total .  2, .300 ,398  ,609,777  Grand  Total .  2,068,076  2,131,88 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal  (e) .  662,262  547,810  Call  (S) . Not  pubUslMtlMJ^ 

Star-Ledger  (d) .  . . .  718,958  W 

-  -  {Star-I,edger  (S) .  . .  251,81.5  210.«: 

News  (e) .  1,450,783  1,602.81; 

News(S) .  321,226  Notpib 

Grand  Total .  2,742,779  2,588,06! 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ^ 
Journal  Courier  (m)  429.391  366,II;^ 

Register  (e) .  997,387  937,511 

Register  (S) .  232,390  236.711 


Grand  Total .  3,267,867 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American  (e) .  497,461 

Record  (m) -  - 

♦Advertiser  (S) 

Globe  (e) . . . 

Globe  (mj . . 

Globe  (S),.. 

Herald  (m) . 
tHerald  (S). 

Traveler  (e) 

Post  (m) .  . . 

Post  (S).... 


3,952,663  3,569355 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

.  735,750  523,991 

.  725,195  572,381 

.  222,885  200,681 


Press  (el 
Star  (m) 

Star  (S) 

Grand  Total, 


1,683,830  1J97338 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

815,637  MUie 
809,579  827,497 
442,860  463,140 


4,995,388  4,679,085 
DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald  (e) .  772,798  588,519 

News-Tribune  (m)..  546,248  418,978 

News-Tribune  (S) . .  333,993  245,443 


Times  (m) . 

(Times  (S)  .  .  . . 
Herald-Post  (e) 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note)  .  1,002,245  826,706 

Notr:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning) .  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)  only,  is 
shown. 


^WPIOYMent 

OFFJCE 


will  your  boss  be  operating  in 
the  red  or  black?  • . .  will  your  pay  check  be  fatter  or  thinner? 
•  •  •  will  you  be  eating  steaks  or  spareribs? 


in-hand  with  economical  operation?  . . .  Does  he 
know  he  can  do  it  better  on  rubber? 

YOUR  BOSS  SHOULD  KNOW  .  .  . 

Quick,  24-hour-a-day  shipments  mean  he  doesn’t 
have  to  over-stock.  Inventories  can  be  trimmed  of 
fat.  Warehousing  costs  cut.  He’ll  get  what  he 
wants— he  wants  it— with  less  handling,  on 
a  speedier  "long  or  short  haul”  basis. 

He  should  know  what  you’ve  already  learned. 
That  truck  transport  has  created  new  wealth  . . . 
improved  standards  of  living  .  .  .  revitalized  in¬ 
dustries  . .  .  put  and  kept  millions  at  work. 

If  he  doesn't,  a  letter  to  his  State  Trucking 
Association  or  to  us— will  bring  him  vital  inform 
mat  ion.  With  lots  of  luck,  • 


You  may  be  only  an  office  boy  or  the  shipping 
clerk— «o#  the  president— hut  you  most  certainly 
have  a  great  deal  at  stake,  too. 

After  all,  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  bills  to  pay,  obli¬ 
gations  to  meet  .  .  .  you’ve  got  to  be  thinking 
about  your  earnings  6  months  from  today  .  .  . 
just  as  your  boss  does. 

Your  boss  knows  (or  should)  that  his  comfort¬ 
able  5  or  6  year  ride  on  the  "gravy  train”  is  over. 
From  here  on  in  he's  due  for  stiff  competition  . . . 
from  here  on  in  belts  are  going  to  be  tightened! 

WHAT’S  THE  ANSWER?  Take  a  look  around. 
For  one  thing,  does  your  boss  ship  by  truck?  .  .  . 
Has  be  realized  truck  transportation  works  hand- 


AmbucmTrucking 


April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1947  1946 

^  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  (e) .  1,017,622  761,818 

„  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Ivnquirer  (e)...  1,043,551  792,127 

Tnl>une{e) .  1,032,391  755,641 

Tnl)une(S) .  354,607  274,951 

Grand  Total .  2,430,549  1,822,719 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
Oklahoman  (m) . . . .  663,442  712,611 

Oklahoman  (S) .  265,628  330,484 

Times  (e) .  707,328  829,367 

Grand  Total .  1,636,398  1,872,462 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

V  orld-llerajd  (see 

„.Note) .  885,602  769,301 

World-Herald  (SI.. .  434,887  372,396 

Grand  Total .  1,320,489  1,141,697 

Xotb;  ‘M’orld-Herald  sold  in  combina- 
^n,  morning  and  evening.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (evening)  only,  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  (e) .  849,148  850,177 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (e) .  953,418  881,157 

Journal-Star  (S) _  342,681  294,667 

Star  (m) .  955,682  888,354 

Grand  Total .  2.251,781  2,064,178 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tBulleUn  (e) .  1,572,375  1,573,484 

♦tfliiilletin  (S) .  545,473  . 

Inquirer  (m) .  1,499,926  1,282,193 

Inquirer  (S) .  786,001  689,180 

IjewsCe) .  510,610  427,107 

Record  (m) .  893,698 

*}Kecord  (S) .  439,951 

Grand  Total .  4,914,.391  5,305,613 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


1947  1946 

ROCKFORD  II  L 

Register-Republic  (e)  1,036,342  853,964 

Star  (m) .  757,626  549,963 

Starte) .  277,711  256,742 

Grand  Total .  2,071,679  1,660,669 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union  (in) .  501,980  348,659 

Union  (S) .  194,471  164,713 

Be«(e) .  808,338  8511,903 

Grand  Total .  1,504,789  1,367,276 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat  (m)  707,215  557,673 

tOlobe- Democrat  (S)  479,624  364,447 

Post-Dispatch  (e)...  1,417,796  1,194,745 

Post-Dispatch  (S) . .  757,224  613,186 

Star-Times  (e) .  962,297  827,691 


iPost-Gazette  (m). 

I’ress  (el  . 

tPress  (S) . 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) . . 
*Sun-Telegraph  (S). 

Grand  Total . 


1,418,523  1,248,967 
561,586  501,376 

1,067,033  807,694 

552,406  423,031 

4,500,298  3,709,251 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

GreKonian(d) .  1,107,256  676,767 

;^)regonian  (S) .  630,6.55  361,529 

Journal  (e) .  1,226,662  699,769 

tJoumal  (.S) .  410,998  293,655 

Grand  Total .  3,275,570  2,031,720 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bulletin  (e) .  1,350,979  1,339,602 

Journal  (m) .  578,835  519,412 

Journal  (S) .  408,473  395,979 

Grand  Total .  2,338,287  2,254,993 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot-Ledger  (e)..  686,867  535,795 

READING,  PA. 

Kagle  (see  Xote) .  . .  786.971  775,644 

Lagle  (S) .  185,165  68,635 

Grand  Total .  972,136  844,279 

Xotb:  Kagle  (evening)  and  Times 
(moraing)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Kagle  (evening)  only,  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Xews  I.eader  (e) .  .  .  1,186,636  1,120,845 

Times- Dispatch  (m)  927,419  857,660 

Times-Dispatch  (S).  518,891  412,349 

Grand  Total .  2,632,946  2,390,854 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  (m) .  549,579 

Times  (S) .  21«,471 

World-News  (e) . . . .  578,496 

Grand  ToUl .  1,340,546 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune  (e) .  1,199,588  969,162 

Tribune  (S) .  304,506  296,023 

Grand  Total .  1,504,094  1,265,185 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review  (ra) .  615,572  493,201 

tSpokesman- 

Review  (S) .  532,812  .381,283 

Chronicle  (e) .  967,138  796,808 

Grand  Total .  2,115,522  1,671,292 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 

Herald-Journal  (e)..  1,502,563  1,267,960 

•JHerald  Amer.  (S)  533,069  439,183 

Post  Standard  (m)..  728,401  635,364 

Post  Standard  (S) . .  329,227  274,211 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  (m) _  1,199,741  1,040,835 

Democrat  & 

_  tChronicle  (S) .  . .  638,059  484,728 

Times-Union  (c) -  1,388,174  1,116,878 

Grand  Total .  3,225,974  2,642,441 


Grand  Total. . . 


3,093,260  2,616,718 


1947 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Times  (m) .  541,195  403,318 

{Times  (S) .  487,462  404,327 

Blade  (e) .  1,587,833  1,281,574 

Grand  Total .  2,616,490  2,089,219 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail  (m) . .  963,764  922,111 

Telegram  (e) .  1,547,439  1,296,282 

Star(e) .  1,547,498  1,557,905 

Star(w) .  117,353  129,744 


1947  iM 
MADISON,  WIS 

Capital  l  imes  (e)...  689,283 

Capital  Times  (S)  .  216^  Iso’S 

Wisconsin  State 

Journal  (e) .  690,788 

ft  isconsin  State 
Journal  (S) .  222,642 

Grand  Total .  1,819,622 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

SUndard-Times  (e).  739,662  SMiK'i 

Standard-Times  (S).  140,728 


Grand  Total .  4,176.054  3,906,042  Grand  Total . 


Grand  Total .  4,324,156  3,557,742 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  (m) .  .  1 ,001 ,689  681 ,007 

{Pioneer  Press  (S)..  628,192  503,611 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,221,897  950,466 

Grand  Total .  2,851,778  2,135,064 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express  (m) .  724,180  574,910 

Expre.ss  (S) .  3.30,273  278,511 

News  (e) .  967,747  734,572 

Light  (e) .  1,019,919  842,434 

•Light  (S) .  399,115  374,284 

Grand  Tout .  3,441,234  2,804,711 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  (m) .  803,103  785,.571 

Union  (S) .  339,434  366,808 

Tribune-Sun  (e) _  1,033,919  1,047,392 

Journal  (e) .  882,457  697,543 

Grand  Total .  3,058,913  2,897,314 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle  (m) .  888,273  747,374 

tChronicle  (S) .  448,119  328,;105 

Kxaiiiiner  (iii) .  1,0.51,7!M)  87.5,9.56 

'•Kxaminer  (S) .  .535,114  440,300 

Call-Bulletin  (e)....  7;i8,709  ,588,694 

News  (e) .  762,073  625,555 

Grand  Total .  4.424.078  3,606,184 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  (m) .  925,692  768,376 

Union  Star  (e) .  859,887  701,836 

Grand  Total .  1,785,579  1,470,212 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  (m) .  624,723  556,313 

Scrantonian  (S) _  409,445  207,270 

Times  (e) .  943,985  709,110 

Grand  Total .  1,978,153  1,472,693 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-IntelUgencer  (ni)  901,220  791,941 

•Post-Intelligncr  (S)  462,297  403,394 

Star(e) .  451,112  519,431 

Times  (e) .  1,138,530  1,006,044 

Times  (S) .  359,493  346,378 

Grand  Total .  3,312,652  3,067,188 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune  (e).  732,177  580,596 

Journal  (S) .  263,136  192,884 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune  (e)...  799,697  660,607 

New»-Tribune  (S) . .  230,610  212,417 

Times  (e) .  704,036  580,876 

Grand  Total .  1,735,243  1,453,900 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times  (e)..  9.37,279  679,506 

1  imes-.\dvertiser  (S)  141,716  106,710 

Grand  Total .  1,078,995  786,216 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note). .  852,897  679,630 

Notb:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning) 
only,  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  (e) .  744,647  620,945 

World  (m) .  715,189  563,538 

World  (S) .  289,626  257,929 

Grand  Total .  1,749,462  1,442,412 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  (m)  636,358  544  ,.595 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-I  ferald  (d) . . .  1 ,232 ,460  1 ,064 ,967 

♦Times- Herahl  (.S)..  4;i3,184  348,8’I4 


Xews  (e) . 

Post  (m) . 

{Post  (S) . 

Star  (e) . 

t-Star  (S) . 


946,899  805,211 

1,445,042  1,363,041 
545,128  395,4.58 

1,884,9:)6  1,641,675 


Grand  t  otal .  7,166,309  6,180,964 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican  (m) _  782,595  636,734 

Republican  (.S) .  211,136  171,939 

Democrat  (e) .  .  338,90.5 

American  (e) .  974,575  809 ,.3:54 

Grand  Total .  1,968,306  1,956,912 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times  (e) .  320,096  222,552 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (e)  652,102  508,886 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  (e).  834,027  727,887 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  (e) .  298,779  225,563 

Peekskill  Star  (e) . . .  346,504  260,294 

Port  Chester  Item  (e)  64.3,886  486,075 

Tarrytown  News  (e)  315,443  225,945 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  (e)....  644,388  503,112 

White  Plains 

Dispatch  (e) .  878,077  711,890 

Grand  Total .  4,933,302  3,872,204 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon  (e) .  890,460  844,753 

Beacon  (S) .  406,356  3M,383 

Kagle  (m) .  757,024  671,671 

Kagle  (e) .  775,216  748,426 

{Eagle  tS) .  310,676  285,774 

Grand  Total .  3,139,732  2,904,007 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  (S) .  381,131  315,234 

Telegram  (m) .  889,799  748,424 

Gazette*  Post  (e)..  1,037,721  896,579 

Grand  Total .  2,308,651  1,960,237 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram  (e) .  1,156,215  978,.364 

{Vindicator 

Telegram  (S) _  413,071  350,607 

Grand  Total .  1,569,286  1,328,971 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 

iCANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  (m) .  991,239  790,330 

Starfe) .  1,159,667  833,286 

Star  (S) .  690,197  520,200 

Grand  Total .  2,844,103  2,143,816 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CROlff 
TEXAS  • 

Brownsville 

Herald  (e) .  272,622  2M5M 

Brownsville 

Herald  (S) .  128,716  IMiK 

Harlingen  Star  (m) .  328,370  23s1t> 

Harlingen  Star  (S)..  173,180  KolS 

McAllen  Monitor  (e)  315,770  2(jW 

McAllen  Monitor  (S)  164,556  13l’9:S 

Grand  Total .  1,383,214  U18,180 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

^umal  (e) .  869,954  851 807 

Times  (m) .  751,971  631,757 

Times  (.S) .  350,448  295,830 

Grand  Total .  1,972,373  1,779394 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram  (e) .  505,176  446,194 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  A  PARADE 
APRIL— 1947 

♦"AMliRICAN  WEEKLY"  Uiut 
75,953  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY' 
Linage  32,445  lines  is  included  in  tl«  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  .tlbnny 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  -Ymerican,  Boston  AdvertLser,  Chio^ 
I  ferald- .American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joumal-.Amokai, 
Pittsburgh  .Sun-Telegraph,  S>Tncti!e  Ha- 
ald-Ainerican  and  Wasbington  Tinies- 
Herald. 

•".AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Limp 
75,953  lines  and  "’COMIC  WEEKLY’ 
Linage  28,637  lines  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light. 

•"AMERIC.-AN  WEEKLY”  Limst 

75.953  lines  is  included  in  the  Clevela^ 
Plain  Dealer,  BiilTalo  Courier  Eiprea, 
Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Portland  Oregonian. 

♦"'AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linnet 

76.953  ami  ""CO.MIC  AVEEKLY  ”  Lii^e 
28,637  lines  in  the  I.os  .Angeles  Eramincr 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

♦“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Limp 

75.953  lines  and  “CO.MIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  28,63'/  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  45,636  lino  h 
includetl  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  Id- 
lowing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  BaltunoR 
Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  -Age  Henid, 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cu- 
cinnati  Em|uirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detnat 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  ^ 
neapolis  1  libune,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roo^ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Loufa  GW* 
Democrat  and  Washington  Star. 

fTHIS  WEEK"  Linage  46,741  hnesio 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spoo* 
Spokesman  Review.  ,  ® 

f'THIS  WEEK"  Linage  46,911  lue* 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  B 
f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  34,454  hno# 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (*)•., 
period  from  April  1, 1947  to  Apnl  19, 1917 " 
f’THIS  WEEK"  Linage  11,182  >** 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (S).  (Appw 
in  the  Bulletin  Sunday  beginning  Apni 
27  1947 ) 

’{“PARADE”  Linage  12,069  toe  d  * 
eluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  touo» 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  JournnL.Dero 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Ene  Djsp^' 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette, 

Post,  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Pittsbulp 
Post  Gazette,  Toledo  Times.  Young^ 
Vindicator  &  Telegram,  Wichita  E»g* 
ft'a.shington  Post.  , 

5“PARADK”  Linage  12412 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Isewirt  ^ 
lyedger  and  Syracuse  Herald  Amcnci^ 
{  "PARADE”  Linage  12,125  lines inW 
Chicago  Sun  and  St. 

{“PARADE"  Linage  9,780  lines  m  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  . 

f  SPLIT-RUN  Linage  New  Yoik  Ne« 
(m)  335,469;  (S)  172,114. 

PUBLISHER  for  JwM  I. 


A  long  time  ago,  we  asked  our  public  relations 
people  what  use  we  should  make  of  press  releases. 

They  said:  “Not  much.” 

“If  we  turned  out  too  many  press  handouts,” 
they  said,  “we  would  only  clutter  up  editors’  mail 
—and  waste  paper  baskets.  There  are  lots  of 
other  ways  of  being  of  service  to  the  press  besides 
keeping  the  mimeograph  mills  grinding.” 

So  we  said:  “O.K.,  but  we  are  getting  a  lot 
of  calls  these  days  from  press  representatives  who 
want  to  keep  up  with  the  building  industry  and 
what  Johns-Manvilie  is  doing  to  speed  production 
of  building  materials  and  industrial  products.  We 
have  plenty  of  engineers,  production  experts,  econ¬ 
omists,  statistical  analysts,  research  scientists, 
and  authorities  on  labor  relations,  production 


and  distribution  in  construction  and  industrial 
fields,  to  handle  all  such  inquiries. 

Our  public  relations  expediters  worked  out 
the  following  formula  for  use  at  all  company 
locations: 

1.  All  incoming  press  inquiries  are  to 
be  handled  on  a  wire  service  basis. 

2.  When  important  J-M  news  facts 
become  available  put  out  a  timely, 
spot  release  of  information  to  keep 
editors  informed. 

3.  Always  try  to  dig  up  local  or 
regional  news  angles  and  then  see 
that  releases  are  distributed  only 
in  the  localities  or  regions  where 
they  have  news  value. 

We  hope  this  is  a  sound  and  helpful  policy. 


Johns-Manvilie 


22  East  40th  Street 


NewYork16,  N.Y. 


Among  Ad  Folk: 

The  McAlisters 

continued  from  page  16 


conduct  two-way  conversations. 
She  dictates  into  a  Sound- 
scriber. 

She  is  creative.  Before  her 
advertising  days,  she  was  in  ra¬ 
dio  in  New  York.  She  wrote, 
produced  and  acted  in  a  show 
called  Your  Neighbors  and 
played  a  lead  role  in  another 
radio  show,  the  O’Neills.  The 
advertising  cartoon.  Cherry  Sun¬ 
dae,  a  serial  strip,  is  written  by 
Mrs.  Mac, 

She  writes  and  edits  “Inside 
Stuff,”  a  weekly  Big  Three 
house  organ.  She  actually  is 
thinking  about  her  organization 
each  of  the  24  hours  of  a  day, 
for  she  sleeps  only  in  stretches 
of  about  15  minutes  at  a  time. 

With  one  exception,  the  Mc¬ 
Alisters  have  an  entirely  new 
group  of  people  in  their  present 
enterprises.  The  one  old  asso¬ 
ciate  is  Emil  Roth,  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
joined  the  McAlisters  last  year 
as  director  of  sales  for  the  three 
companies. 

Roth,  who  served  in  the  Army 
in  Mexico  as  a  youth  and  was 
wounded  in  World  War  I,  start¬ 
ed  in  cartoon  advertising  with 
McAlister  after  the  1929  crash. 
Roth  was  chief  of  training  for 
the  continental  air  forces  at 
Washington  in  this  war. 

A  male  secretary  takes  Mrs. 
McAlister’s  correspondence,  and 
all  the  office  staff  are,  in  fact, 
men.  It  was  considered  im¬ 
practical  to  have  both  men  and 
women  working  together  in  of¬ 
fices  which  were  actually  hotel 
rooms.  With  all  the  men  around, 
Mrs.  Mac  quips.  'T  have  a 
harem.” 

Her  Convenient  Memory 

The  comptroller  for  the  Big 
Three  is  Maurice  R.  (Mike) 
Pulaski,  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  American  Revolutionary 
General  Pulaski  who  served  on 
George  Washington’s  staff.  Pro¬ 
duction  manager  is  R.  J.  (Josh) 
Billings,  formerly  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  work  in  Chicago. 

It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  her  husband  had  got  go¬ 
ing  in  cartoon  advertising  origi¬ 
nally  that  Mrs.  Mac  became  in¬ 
terested.  At  a  salesmen’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  McAlisters’  hotel 
room  in  New  York,  a  visitor 
asked  Mac’s  wife  a  question 
about  the  business. 

"I  felt  horribly  dumb,”  she 
related.  Next  day  she  memor¬ 
ized  the  sales  manual.  That 
night  the  same  man  talked  to 
her  again.  She  knew  all  the 
answers.  “Mac,”  the  man  said 
to  her  hsuband.  "your  wife 
knows  as  much  about  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  as  you  do.” 

In  New  York  the  McAlisters 
were  able  to  farm  out  various 
phases  of  the  work.  In  Dallas 
it  became  necessar>'  for  them 
to  create  their  own  art  staff,  and 
attract  other  qualified  men  from 
outside.  Top  artists  on  the  staff 
earn  salaries  ranging  up  to  $15,- 
000  a  year.  It  was  hard  to  get 
rapid  production  from  printers, 
too. 

’  But  everybody  in  Dallas  was 
friendly  and  ready  to  help  out.” 
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Mrs.  McAlister  said.  “And  the 
geographical  position  has  proved 
advantageous  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

The  hotel  bedroom  which  is 
the  powerhouse  of  the  Big  "Three 
organization  is  hung  with  tapes¬ 
tries  and  lined  with  mirrors. 
It  has  three  radio  sets,  for  Mrs. 
Mac  likes  to  keep  up  with  radio 
drama.  One  table  top  is  covered 
with  perfume  bottles — part  of 
Mrs.  Mac’s  collection  of  about 
100  different  types  of  perfumes. 

Dog  in  Trademark 

She  wears  a  diamond-studded 
crucifix,  and  occasionally  a  dia¬ 
mond  lapel  watch.  She  has 
many  diamond  rings.  She  also 
likes  furs,  and  has  14  fur  coats 
in  her  wardrobe,  including  both 
a  full-length  Russian  sable  and 
an  ermine  job. 

A  pet  Pekinese  was  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Alister’s  constant  comfort  when 
she  took  to  bed.  The  death  of 
the  dog.  Kito,  was  a  sorrow. 
Kite’s  face  now  appears  on  all 
McAlister  company  stationery 
and  checks  as  a  trademark. 
And  the  slogan:  “Etiamsi 

omnes,  ego  non” — Latin  for. 
“Though  all  may  fail  you,  I 
will  not.” 

The  Macs  have  bought  two 
small  office  buildings  near  the 
hotel,  and  have  also  acquired 
a  moth-proofing  company,  as  a 
side  investment. 

“Some  day,”  Mrs.  McAlister 
said,  “I  want  to  build  a  building 
in  Dallas.  It  will  house  all  de¬ 
partments  of  our  business  under 
one  roof.  It  will  have  a  pent 
house  on  top.  I  will  be  in  the 
penthouse.” 

Williams  Is  Ad  Manager 

JACK  M.  WILLIAMS.  20-year 

veteran  with  RCA  Victor  divi¬ 
sion,  RCA.  has  been  appointed 
ad  manager  of  the  company’s 
home  instrument  dept.  Williams 
was  former  ad  manager  of  the 
Victor  dept.,  where  he  initiate 
new  methods  of  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion. 


Hight  Williams 

Hight  Resigns 

D.  D.  HIGHT  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident  and  director, 
McCann-Erickson,  Detroit,  to  be¬ 
come  president,  "rractor-Distrib- 
utors,  Los  Angeles.  He  leaves 
for  his  new  post  June  1.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Frank  W. 
Townshend;  Paul  Holder  will 
be  supervisor  of  a  car  account. 
Both  Townshend  and  Holder 
are  vicepresidents  of  the  agency. 

In  New  Spots 

JESSE  BUTCHER,  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  New  York 
Times  syndicate,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  office.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 


WinAM  H.  Jenkins  is  with 
Earle  Ferris  Co.  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  plans  board.  He’s  an  ex-di¬ 
rector  of  Young  &  Rubicam’s 
public  relations  and  publicity. 

Arthur  Edrop,  former  art  di¬ 
rector,  Art  Service,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  art  dept.,  Geare- 
Marston  agency,  Philadelphia. 

Leslie  Choyce  is  with  the  copy 
dept.,  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
Choyce  was  former  ad  manager 
of  the  plaskon  division,  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

Eugene  Arnfield,  recently 
with  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  is 
with  Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn, 
Chicago,  as  assistant  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He  had  been  with  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding. 

Albert  S.  White  has  been 
named  vicepresident,  charge  of 
creative  activities,  Mogge-Priv- 
ett,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  White  has 
been  15  years  in  the  business  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  .  .  .  with  McCann-Erickson 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

Harold  Grainger  is  field  repre¬ 
sentative  and  merchandising 
counselor  for  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden,  San  Francisco,  Deane 
Weinberg  has  been  put  on  the 
production  staff. 

James  Baker  &  Associates. 
Milwaukee  agency,  has  taken  on 
these  new  members:  C.  L. 
ScHUELBACK,  jR.,  account  exec.: 
William  Mueller,  art  dept,  and 
Miss  Eileen  Daly,  copywriter. 

John  C.  Bridgwater  is  now 
with  Wade  Advertising  agency, 
Chicago.  For  the  past  15  years, 
he  has  been  copy  chief  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Katz  Co..  Baltimore;  copy 
chief,  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  and 
group  copy  supervisor,  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Charles  Williams  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Tucker 
Wayne  Advertising  agency,  At¬ 
lanta.  She  has  been  associated 
with  Davison-Paxon  Co.  ad  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  16  years, 
10  of  which  she  served  as  ad 
manager. 

Stanley  Schlenther  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  acount  executive.  Earlier,  he 
was  account  executive  with 
Beaumont  &  Hohman.  Inc.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


Agency  Notes 

NORMAN  S.  GILBERT,  recent¬ 
ly  of  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.’s  ad- 
sales  promotion  staff,  has  opened 
his  own  agency 
at  939  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  "york 
City.  He  will 
handle  sales 
promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations, 
trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  advertis¬ 
ing.  Former 
public  relations 
counsel.  New 
York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Fritz  Higgins 
&  Associates, 

Milwaukee  agency,  now  has  a 
branch  office  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
to  service  west  central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  eastern  Minnesota.  Jack 
Walsh  is  sales-promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  branch. 


Gilbert 


Geissinger  Co. 
Agency  Set  Up 
In  Los  Angeles 


Los  Angeles — Gas-light  era 
art  and  copy  dominate  the  S 
nouncement  of  a  new  Los  An^ 
geles  agency,  W.  B.  Geissinfi 
and  Co.  This  is  in  the  ^ 
of  a  time-worn  newspaper  and 
is  titled:  “Geissinger’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Review,  issued  impoi. 
sively.” 

“Messrs.  W.  B.  ‘Doc’  Geb 
singer,  O.  O.  ‘Ox’  Lieffers  and 
Chalmers  (Cham)  McGaughev 
formally  announce  herewith  the 
opening  of  their  establishment 
to  their  friends  and  acquiin- 
tances,”  reads  the  lead  story 

Associates  are  C.  Manford 
Grove,  art  and  production  head 
and  account  executive;  LeBoy 
W.  Carlson,  account  executive; 
Colleen  Hagerty,  in  charge  of 
feminine  personnel;  Edward  T. 
Clark  and  Robert  C.  Moriarty. 

Fashions  in  women’s  drawers, 
ads  of  buggies,  stove  lifts  and 
organs  vie  for  attention  with 
descriptions  of  the  careers  ol 
“Doc”  Geissinger  and  his  asK- 
ciates.  Geissinger  confesses  to 
developing  such  themes  as  “It's 
Smart  to  Say,  I’ll  Take  Du¬ 
bonnet”  and  “First  With  the 
Hits  from  Hollywood.”  These 
were  among  products  of  his 
1940-1947  stay  with  Batten,  Bar 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  as  vice- 
president  and  Los  Angeles  resi¬ 
dent  manager. 

Geissinger  also  directed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  for 
Sunkist  for  14  years,  originatinf 
the  first  transcontinental  broad¬ 
cast  from  Hollywood  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  first  national  producer- 
consumer  citrus  sales  through 
the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Food  Stores.  He  was 
financial  editor  of  the  Lot  Xa- 
geles  Evening  Express,  before 
World  War  I. 


Swallow  Quits  K  &  E 
JOHN  W.  SWALLOW  has  re 
signed  as  Hollywood  manager 
for  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency. 
He  had  held  the  post  for  the 
past  3  years.  He  is  vicepresi 
dent  and  advisor  of  OJAI  broad¬ 
casting  company  and  owns  his 
own  company,  'Television  Enter¬ 
prises.  He  hasn’t  announced  his 
future  plans. 


BBDO  Adds  4 

BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTOT 

&  OSBORN,  Chicago,  has  added 
these  men:  Phelps  Johnstok 
group  head,  copy  dept.;  Wu. 
LIAM  R.  Gillen,  account  ban 
dling  group;  Harold  E.  Mmou 
ton,  in  charge  of  the  media  Mpt 
and  Donald  L.  Gerhardt,  art  (U 
rector. 

James  A.  Aull,  ex-nevvsmaii. 
is  now  copy  chief  of  Geare 
Marston,  Inc.,  agency,  Phiiaaei^ 
phia.  He  was  ad  noanager  of  > 
department  store  in  that  cw 
And  he  has  worked  for  tne 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Post-Telegram. 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
the  New  York  Herald  Tnbui^ 

Porter  D.  Bibb,  Jr.,  has  joined 
Compton  agency  to  work  on  nw 
business  activities.  ** 

with  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  inc. 
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Vendor  Bill 
Must  Race 

iiiSHINGTON— Reps.  Bertrand 
W  Gearhart  of  California  has 
-•joduced  legislation  to  exclude 
vendors  of  newspapers  from  sev- 
'-1  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
-rity  Act  and  Internal  Revenue 
by  declaring  them  not  to 
Jraiployes  of  the  publishers. 

U.  S.  District  Court  at 
sin  Francisco  recently  held  ven- 
^  to  be  employes,  overruling 

4,  publishers'  contention  that 
4os(  who  sell  newspapers  on 
!»*.  corners  are  independent 
-mwctors. 

lender  strict  application  of  the 
1,.  Gearhart  pointed  out.  the 
nurt's  decision  would  make  it 
jcessary  for  publishers  to  pay 
aial  security  and  federal  un- 
egnloyment  taxes,  and  to  make 
ncome  tax  withholdings  in  the 
ie  of  all  vendors. 

While  the  district  court's  deci- 
.;oo  is  operative  only  in  its  own 
jdicial  district,  the  ruling  would 
4rve  as  a  precedent  for  national 
idoption  and  Gearhart  said  he 
aderstands  the  Social  Security 
joird  office  at  Chicago  is  pre- 
aring  to  accept  it  as  applicable 
all  newspapers  in  that  area. 
Ihe  Gearhart  Bill  was  de- 
rrlM  by  its  author  as  based 
» the  following  premises: 

1.  Individuals  who  sell  news- 
apers  on  the  public  streets  are, 
ior  the  most  part,  of  a  unique 
Tpe .  .  .  usually  persons  who. 
:« one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
rngage  steadily  in  any  endeavor. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  come 
ad  go;  are  here  today  and  gone 
omorrow. 

1  Any  information  concerning 
bem  must  be  revised  from  day 
0  day  to  be  at  all  accurate.  Any 
ithholdings  and  all  computa- 
ms  would  have  to  be  done  on 
day-to-day  basis.  There  is  no 
machinery  for  doing  this. 

3.  When  papers  come  off  the 
press,  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
■endor's  hands  with  a  minimum 
OSS  of  time.  This  means  there 
no  time  to  gather  information 
rom  each  vendor,  discover  his 
profits  .and  compute  the  amount 
''  withholding  required, 
i.  A  vendor,  in  the  course  of 
day,  may  be  served  by  more 
ihan  one  wholesaler  or  -distrib- 
Jtor.  thus  complicating  the  ob- 
'aining  of  the  required  informa- 
■pn. 

5.  Unless  the  requested  ex¬ 
emption  is  enacted,  the  laws 

ould  impose  upon  the  pub- 


in  Congress 
Deadline 


Ushers  a  severe  penalty  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  what  they  cannot  do. 

6.  If  newspaper  vendors,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  men  of  ad¬ 
vanced  years  and  victims  of  dis¬ 
abilities.  are  forced  to  come  un¬ 
der  social  security,  the  result 
will  not  be  one  of  benefit  but 
rather  one  of  serious  detriment. 

The  Gearhart  Bill  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means  where  it  faces  a  race 
against  July  adjournment. 

■ 

Sugrue  Quits  Hears! 

To  Sell  Automobiles 

Detroit,  Mich. — J.  Leo  Sugrue 
has  resigned  from  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Detroit  staff,  to 
join  his  brother 
in  a  Nash  deal¬ 
ership  in  'Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

H  i  s  resignation 
takes  effect 
June  15. 

Sugrue  start¬ 
ed  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a 
messenger  boy 
on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  He  be¬ 
came  their  sec¬ 
ond  automobile 
editor  and  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  manager.  He 
was  selected  to  become  the  first 
automotive  editor  and  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  manager  for  the 
Hearst  organization  on  the 
Washington  Times.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Slanted  Heads 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— The 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
II  winning  praise  among  its 
tiaders  for  the  "slant"  it's  giv¬ 
ing  on  its  headlines— stream¬ 
lining  them  a  new  way.  "We 
lind  the  headlines  easier  to 
leai"  say  newspaper  folks, 
when  the  lop  line  is  the 
iborter  of  the  two,  and  the 
Wdlines  get  a  slant  which 
'•ads  right  into  the  stories—" 


Sugrue 


New  Denver  Mayor 
Aided  by  Press 

Denver,  Colo. — Denver's  new 
mayor,  inaugurated  June  1,  not 
only  had  the  backing  of  the  two 
daily  newspapers  but  his  publi¬ 
city  staff  was  made  up  of  three 
former  Denver  Post  reporters. 

Quigg  Newton,  35,  won  in  a 
landslide  over  two  opponents. 
On  his  public  relations  staff 
were  Ralph  Radetsky,  now  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  as  part  of 
the  Cervi  &  Radetsky  firm  in 
Denver;  George  Eichler  and 
Walden  Sweet.  All  three  worked 
for  many  years  on  the  Post. 

Morehouse  of  Sun 
No.  1  on  Critic  List 

Ward  Morehouse,  New  York 
Sun  drama  critic,  is  top  man  on 
Variety’s  list  this  year,  having 
correctly  indicated  the  fate  of 
51  out  of  58  plays  he  reviewed. 
In  second  and  third  places  are 
Robert  Coleman,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  Louis  Kronenberger, 
PM. 

Morehouse  has  been  reviewing 
plays  only  about  five  years,  al¬ 
though  he  has  covered  Broad- 
day  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
joined  the  Sun  in  1926  to  write 
a  daily  column,  “Broadway 
After  Dark.” 

■ 

Mullad'y  to  Geneva 

Washington — Bernard  P.  Mul- 
lady,  assistant  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  has  left  for  duty  as 
press  officer  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva. 
Before  going  into  government 
service  he  was  a  reporter  for 
City  News  Service  in  New  York. 


Chandler  Treason  Trial 
Opens  in  Boston  Court 


BOSTON — Can  an  American 

newspaperman  commit  trea¬ 
son  against  his  country  by 
broadcasting  Nazi  propaganda 
during  wartime  while  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  his  native 
land? 

That  is  the  question  to  be 
answered  for  the  first  time  in 
United  States  history  in  the 
federal  court  here  where  lean, 
grey-haired  Douglas  Chandler, 
former  Baltimore  reporter,  is 
on  trial. 

Evidence  is  being  presented 
this  week  by  U.S.  attorneys  spe¬ 
cifically  charging  the  54-year- 
old  expatriate  of  Chicago  with 
being  a  Nazi  mouthpiece  while 
performing  the  role  of  Paul 
Revere  under  the  tutelage  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels.  German 
propaganda  minister. 

The  Government  contends 
there  is  no  question  that  Chand¬ 
ler  appeared  on  German  broad¬ 
casts,  praising  Hitler,  jibing  at 
Roosevelt,  and  sneering  at  the 
British  Empire  while  urging  the 
U.S.  not  to  fight  the  Axis. 

Government  attorneys  say 
they  have  48  witnesses  to  help 
prove  their  case.  Among  them 
is  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Dono¬ 


van,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services,  during  World 
War  II. 

For  the  first  time  in  treason 
trial  history,  the  government 
will  introduce  recordings  of 
Chandler’s  broadcasts  which 
could  be  heard  by  shortwave  to 
the  accompaniment  of  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy  and  the  sound  of 
horses  galloping  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

The  questions  the  court  must 
decide  are  ( 1 )  Why  did  he  do 
it?  and  (2)  Do  his  acts  consti¬ 
tute  treason? 

America  has  no  precedent  for 
the  trial,  federal  attorneys  said, 
but  one  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  British.  They  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  William  Joyce,  the  infa¬ 
mous  Lord  Haw-Haw,  who  also 
broadcast  for  the  Germans. 
Joyce  was  hanged. 

A  possible  answer  to  why 
Chandler  worked  for  the  Nazis 
was  offered  by  the  defendant’s 
attorney,  Claude  B.  Cross,  one 
of  two  assigned  by  the  court, 
who  said  that  “insanity  will  be 
a  defense  in  this  case,  and  a 
very  strong  one.’’ 

Chandler  was  originally  in¬ 
dicted  on  June  26,  1943. 
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Big  Promotion 
Aids  Goldblatt's 
$1  Million  Day 

Chicago — "One  of  the  biggest 
promotional  campaigns  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  retailer,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  A.  Richman.  Goldblatt’s 
sales  and  publicity  director,  “is 
paying  off  in  dividends  by 
breaking  all  sales  records  for 
Goldblatt’s  department  store 
chain.’’  Goldblatt’s  annual  Star 
Sale,  which  lasts  nine  days, 
grossed  .  over  $1,000,000  on  its 
first  day.  May  31.  This  was  the 
biggest  day  in  sales  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

To  put  over  the  sale,  134 
pages  of  advertising  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  Chicago’s  newspapers 
reaching  about  4V^  million  read¬ 
ers  while  36  pages  of  circulars 
were  planned  for  2Vi  million  ad¬ 
ditional  readers.  Extensive  radio 
coverage  was  also  planned. 

In  Thursday’s  Chicago  Sun 
( May  29 ) ,  a  four-column  ad  car¬ 
rying  a  letter  to  the  readers 
from  Joel  and  Louis  Goldblatt, 
president  and  executive  vice- 
president,  announced  “the 
GREATEST  BARRAGE  OF 
BARGAINS  ever  assembled” 
would  be  proclaimed  in  the 
newspaper’s  Friday  editions.  A 
double  truck  ran  in  Friday’s 
Sun,  plus  a  full  page  in  the  same 
paper  and  a  12-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
an  all-star  radio  broadcast  over 
WGN. 

Some  of  the  items  featured  in 
Friday’s  Sun  were  toppers  and 
suits  from  the  Junior  Deb  de¬ 
partments,  nylon  hosiery,  men’s 
two-pants  gabardine  suits.  The 
other  ad  (full  page)  in  the  same 
paper  advertised  values  in  the 
store’s  basement  “Thriftmart”. 

"The  12-page  special  section  in 
the  Tribune  began  with  a  color 
page  featuring  costume  jewelry, 
women’s  blouses,  and  folding 
steamer  chairs.  "Values  offered  in 
the  other  pages  included  bar¬ 
gains  in  foods,  dresses,  slack 
suits,  play  suits,  men’s  pajamas. 

All  the  stores,  15  of  them, 
were  “jammed  to  capacity  in  one 
of  the  biggest  buying  sprees  of 
the  year,”  Goldblatt’s  said. 

■ 

Watldns  Syndicate 
Goes  Out  of  Business 

Philadelphia  —  Watkins  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Inc.,  founded  in  1894  by 
the  late  John  Elfreth  Watkins, 
has  gone  out  of  business.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  in  February,  1946,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  was  taken  over  by  his 
former  business  associate.  Miss 
Frances  Kelly,  who  obtained 
rights  to  carry  on  the  business 
from  the  widow. 

Offices  opened  at  1700  Walnut 
Street  in  July  of  last  year  under 
the  name  of  Watkins  Syndicate 
have  been  closed.  Miss  Kelly 
said  she  had  closed  out  all  ac¬ 
counts  and  hereafter  would  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing. 

Watkins  Syndicate  originally 
was  established  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  1916  the  late  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  employed  Mr.  Watkins 
to  head  up  the  Public  Ledger 
Syndicate. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

that  the  combined  buying  power 
of  local  radio  dealers  in  the 
area  has  made  possible  drastic 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  a 
console  model  ($210  to  $149.50) 
and  a  table  model  ($99.15  to 
$59.15).  Names  and  addresses 
of  participating  retailers  appear 
in  the  local  advertising  at  no 
cost  to  them. 

The  promotion  resulted  from 
sectional  meetings  of  appliance 
and  radio  dealers'  associations 
at  which  Majestic  Brands,  the 
distributor,  offered  the  sets  to 
the  dealer  groups  at  greatly  re 
duced  prices,  according  to  L.  L. 
Suritz,  president.  The  plan  is 
designed  to  spotlight  the  local 
dealers’  reputation  as  a  source 
of  good  values  and  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  John  A.  Finneran,  Inc., 
agency. 

10-Cent  Beer 

ON  THE  THEORY  that  what 

America  needs  is  a  good  10- 
cent  bottle  of  beer,  Ebling 
Brewing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
giving  it  that  and  announcing 
the  fact  in  560-line  to  full-page 
ads  in  22  newspapers  in  the 
city’s  trading  area. 

Ads  feature  bold  headlines 
emphasizing  the  lowered  price. 
Text  matter  is  signed  by  Samuel 
Rubel,  president,  who  says  the 
step  is  being  taken  primarily 
to  cooperate  with  President 
Truman  in  his  request  for  vol¬ 
untary  price  reductions. 

Recently  the  company  ran 
large-space  ads  signed  by  Rubel 
(E&P,  May  24,  p.  24),  in  which 
he  announced  prices  to  dealers 
were  being  cut  10%.  Hiram 
Ashe  Advertising  Associates  is 
the  agency. 

Safety  Drive 

A  $50,000  CAMPAIGN  urging 

safe  driving  has  been  started 
by  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  Running  through  the  holi¬ 
day  and  vacation  season,  the 
ads  will  appear  in  Massachusetts 
newspapers  and  national  mag¬ 
azines. 

Lewis-Howe  Back 

LEWIS-HOWE  CO.,  St.  Louis, 

has  returned  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  daily  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  in  10  years, 
with  a  campaign  on  Turns,  now 
running  in  125  papers. 

In  addition,  the  company  is 
planning  to  launch  a  magazine 
campaign  in  October  and  a  na¬ 
tional  radio  network  program. 
R.  A.  Porter,  New  York  head 
of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  the 
agency  on  the  account,  said  the 
campaign  “exemplifies  a  daring 
sales  policy,”  designed  to  in¬ 
tensify  advertising  “as  a  means 
of  combating  the  threatened 
business  recession.” 

Historical  Quotes 
AN  INSTITUTIONAL  ad  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  the  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  industry  will  be 
run  during  the  next  12  months 
in  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Arizona.  Sponsored  by  the 


Arizona  Beverage  Journal  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Licensed  Bev¬ 
erage  Industries.  Inc.,  the  ads 
will  appear  monthly,  with  space 
costs  paid  entirely  by  Irving 
Diamond,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Copy  emphasizes  the  indus¬ 
try's  interest  in  moderation,  and 
quotes  on  the  subject  such  fa¬ 
mous  personalities  of  history 
as  Epicurus.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  David  Hume  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

More  Campaigns 

STANDARD  OIL  of  Indiana  has 

started  an  extensive  summer 
advertising  program  to  promote 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Newspapers  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  media,  but  radio  will  be 
used  also  in  the  15-state  market 
of  the  company.  Agency  is  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Chicago  office. 

Nova  Scotia's  tourLst  attrac 
tions  are  told  in  a  newspaper 
campaign  just  launched  in  the 
U.S.  Canada  by  the  provincial 
government.  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc. 

North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  is  running  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  on  person¬ 
al  planes,  with  dealers  offering 
a  150-mile  demonstration  flight 
to  business  executives.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Plans  for  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  the  expanded 
lines  of  W.  A.  Haller  Corp., 
Philadelphia  distillers,  have 
been  announced  by  H.  C.  Neu¬ 
man,  president.  'The  campaign 
will  begin  in  newspapers  and 
will  later  include  magazines, 
trade  publications,  carcards  and 
billboards.  Walter  Weir,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
all  advertising. 

On  the  Shelf 

COOPERATIVE  advertising  for 

Hotpoint  appliances  will  “re¬ 
main  on  the  shelf”  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1947,  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Taylor,  merchandising 
manager  of  Hotpoint,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reason  is  that  production 
will  continue  on  allocation  dur¬ 
ing  the  period. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  building  “a.  substantial 
reserve”  for  1948’s  cooperative 
campaign.  By  that  time,  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  triple 
present  output. 

Hotpoint  is  currently  promot¬ 
ing  its  appliances  through  color 
advertising  in  national  mag- 


Agency  Appointments 
DUELL,  SLOAN  &  PEARCE, 
Inc.,  book  publisher,  to  Alley 
&  Richards.  Inc.,  New  York; 
Robert  Haydon  Jones,  a.  e.  .  ,  . 
Martin  Gillet  &  Co.,  Inc.  (House 
of  Lords  foods)  to  Richard  A. 
Foley  agency;  campaign  plan¬ 
ned  in  East  in  newspapers,  car- 
cards,  radio  and  point-of-sale. 
Charles  Household  Products, 
Brooklyn,  to  Deutsch  &  Shea, 
New  York.  .  .  .  Vintage  Wines, 
Inc.,  to  Blatne-Thompson,  Inc.; 
campaign  starting  on  Lancers 
wine  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

G.  I.  Webster  Co.,  Inc.  (Ten 
Grand  foods)  to  Richard  A. 
Foley  agency,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing  Co. 
aviation  magazines  to  Royal  & 
DE  Guzman,  New  York. 


Press  Primed 
For  Highway 
Safety  Program 

The  National  Highway  Safety 
Program  opens  June  23.  three 
days  after  the  close  of  the 
second  annual  President's  High¬ 
way  Safet.v  Conference,  and 
runs  through  the  week  of  Sept. 
15.  It  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  Conference. 

With  the  backing  of  over  two 
score  state  press  and  publisher 
associations,  the  program  has 
the  assured  cooperation  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  state  press 
organizations,  the  safety  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  endorsed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union. 

Ad  Material  Provided 

Here  is  how  the  program  will 
work; 

Each  week  for  the  13  weeks 
comprising  the  program  news¬ 
papers  will  publish  a  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  by  a  safety  or  traffic  au¬ 
thority,  an  editorial  on  traffic 
safety,  safety  tips,  a  news  photo 
of  a  fatal  crash  with  captions 
explaining  the  safety  rule  which 
was  violated,  and  large  display 
advertising  with  a  safety  theme. 

All  this  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  material  is  furnished  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  participating 
newspapers  by  the  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Execu¬ 
tives.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
newspapers  are  expected  to  pub¬ 
lish  local  features  and  editorials 
stressing  the  need  for  driver 
and  pedestrian  care. 

The  ads,  in  mat  form,  are  five 
columns  wide  and  approximately 
14  inches  deep.  The  copy  and 
illustrations  point  up  the  tragic 
results  of  violated  safety  rules 
and  traffic  regulations  and  carry 
a  strong  message  for  accident 
prevention.  Space  is  provided 
at  the  bottom  of  each  ad  for  the 
sponsor’s  name.  They  are  na¬ 
turals  for  insurance  companies, 
brokers  and  agents,  auto  supply 
stores,  garages,  service  stations, 
trucking  firms,  optometrists, 
civic  organizations  and  a  host  of 
other  local  firms  interested  in 
traffic  safety  and  in  good  public 
relations. 

The  ad  which  opens  the  series 
carries  President  Truman’s  mes¬ 
sage  urging  reduction  of  the 
traffic  death  rate  during  the 
coming  year. 

Fearless,  objective  reporting 
of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic 
law  violations  is  the  strongest 
weapon  against  public  apathy, 
the  real  but  intangible  enemy 
of  efforts  to  promote  highway 
safety,  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  F^eral  Works  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  general  chairman  of 
the  President’s  Conference,  told 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
at  Memphis,  June  7. 

Attributing  this  indifference 
to  the  feeling  that  “the  reckless 
driver,  the  careless  pedestrian, 
is  always  the  other  fellow,” 
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This  is  the  first  of  series  oi  ads  b 
program  sponsored  by  Presidents 
Highway  Safety  Conference  and 
Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives 

General  Fleming  expressed  a 
firm  belief  that  it  can  be  over 
come.  After  the  action  program 
[  adopted  by  the  President’s  Con 
ference  on  Highway  Safety  las' 
year  began  to  be  put  into  effect 
in  city  after  city,  the  fatalitj- 
curve  turned  downward,  he 
said,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
last  December,  6,000  persons 
were  still  living  who  would 
have  died  if  the  high  fatality 
rates  of  the  first  six  months  of 
1946  had  continued. 

“I  think  the  newspapers  de 
serve  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  last  year's  improvement,'' 
General  Fleming  declared.  “The 
press  has  never  failed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  traffic  safety, 
nor  has  it  ever  hesitated  to 
make  any  contribution  asked  of 
it.  This  is  why  I  am  especially 
gratified  by  the  intensive  effort 
which  the  press  of  Tennessee  L< 
planning  to  make  for  traffc 
safety  this  year.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Saas  Opens  Agency 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— George  A. 
Saas  announced  the  opening  of 
an  advertising  agency  on  June 
1,  in  the  Hume 
Mansur  Build 
ing  here.  The 
new  agency,  G 
A.  Saas  and  Co. 
will  specialize 
in  advertising 
sales  promotioc 
and  ‘‘human  re 
lations”  workii 
t  h  e  industria. 
and  manufacte 
ing  fields. 

Mr.  Saas 
_  since  February 

Saa®  1939,  has  bee 
advertising  manager  of  Citii© 
Gas  and  Coke  Utility.  Hew^i 
member  of  the  American 
Association’s  advertising  copy 
committee. 

Before  entering  tho  gas  utilib 
field,  he  was  in  newspaper  worr 
in  the  advertising  departmeK 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  xn 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  ■Sem'f 

Akron  (O.)  Times  Press,  Casvr 

lO.lNews,  New  York  Telegm 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Ad^ertisiiig  Money 


^PkIPPING  from  metropolis  to  metropolis  when  making  up 
advertising  schedules  is  a  costly  way  of  marketing  your  goods. 

\ou  just  can’t  afford  to  by-pass  the  smaller  cities — especially  this 
year,  when  “grass  roots”  selling  is  needed  more  than  ever  before. 
For  the  small  city  market  is  America’s  most  stable  market.  Survey 
after  survey  has  proved  it. 

And  this,  especially  true  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State’s  mass  “buy- 
ability”  is  the  second  greatest  in  the  whole  country.  But  you’re 
not  covering  the  State  if  you  use  only  the  large  city  papers. 

The  daily  papers  in  Pennsylvania’s  95  cities  under  100,000  appeal 
directly  and  intimately  to  2,000,000  people  in  their  immediate 
environs,  and  2,800,000  more  in  their  surrounding  areas — more 
than  half  of  Pennsylvania’s  population. 

And  despite  the  newsprint  shortage,  most  of  these  papers  can 
fulfill  your  national  schedules  as  ordered. 

Don’t  they  deserve  an  important  place  on  your  list? 


PeRRsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle 
News  (E)  e  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington 
Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E). 
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New  Buildings 

continued  from  page  9 


Large  Addition  Begun  WGAN  will  have  the  entire 

For  Papers  and  Station 

PORTLAND.  Me.  — Officials  of  an  extended  ceil- 

the  Guy  Gannett  Newspapers,  °TntSferen?i°  ? 
have  announced  plans  for  con-  ®  storage 

struction  of  a  six-story  addition  hv 

!sr  if  wi,T  fcr.srex\“iS!i 

news  -  sdtherini?  hut  There  will  oe  3  msrQuee 

win  brC  unSIr  Sfilme  roS  “’‘ilne'J”  wll?' 

WGAN®"**^  Portlxnn  City  Hall, 

r'ntt  yy#  fViaa  ...uu  „  Tho  throo  top  floors  of  the 

new  ?rLs^anrairo?he?  roX«"“is^Lt"pr"esinf" 

equipment,  is  expected  to  be  ^  omces,  as  at  present. 

$750,000.  The  old  and  new  sections  will 

The  new  building  will  give  separated  by  a  two-inch 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Eve-  Pocket  of  cork  as  an  additional 
ning  Express  and  Sunday  Tele-  precaution  against  radio  inter¬ 
gram  an  entire  block  in  the  ference. 
downtown  business  area. 

Demolition  of  a  brick  build-  Air-conditioning  System 
ing  erected  in  1885  to  make  way  Installed  in  Nashville 

plant  has  b^n  com-  NASHVILLE.  Tenn.— The  News- 
fihaSliixwi  ^  deliveries  «e  paper  Printing  Corp..  publish- 
u  ing  agent  for  the  JVashuillc  Ten- 

An^n  ^  completion  by  nessean  and  Nashville  Banner, 

^  has  begun  installation  of  air- 

In  announcing  plans  for  ex-  conditioning  facilities  in  a  part 
pansion  company  officials  point-  of  the  building  occupied  by 
ed  out  that  since  1925  the  Press  these  publications. 

The  air-conditioning  system 
78  0^  will  be  installed  in  the  news 

Sunday  rooms,  business  offices,  press 
nor^  j  services,  photographic,  advertis- 

paper  printed  in  Maine,  had  ine  and  circulation  denartments 
soared  from  28,977  to  80,161.  ®  ®  circulation  departments. 

The  new  section  will  house 
all  of  the  editorial  departments  Watertown  Times 
of  the  three  papers  except  Plans  Expansion 
sports.  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y.  —  The 

Excavation  of  seven  feet  of  Brockway  Co.,  publisher  of 


NEW  PRESS  FOR  OREGONIAN 

General  Manager  M.  I.  Frey  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  dtwi  the 
unloading  of  a  20-ton  color  unit  of  the  press  being  installed  in  the 
Oregonian's  new  plant.  Total  press  weight  is  608  tons;  length,  llO 
feet.  It  was  ordered  in  1941  and  cost  more  then  $650,000  at  ladorr. 


Front  elevation  for  Florence  (S.  C.)  News  building. 
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CBS  Views  the  Press 

continued  from  page  11 

Bgrtment,  and  that  the  city  had 
ten  reimbursed  for  its  expense 
wTtbe  Federal  Government. 

[  -Almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
r  Airm  and  strife  over  the  story 
kwu  the  fact  that  the  great  ma 
Itafity  of  the  233,000  persons  on 
hL  York  City's  relief  rolls  get 
iEl  a  day,  broken  down  as  fol- 
'mwi'  65  cents  for  food,  21  cents 
jjr  clothes,  22  cents  for  rent,  23 
agts  for  other  needs  ,  .  , 
a  “Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
>  4it  the  families  were  removed 
’'Swn  their  hotel  rooms  with 
■lid  service  and  radio,  but  at 
(  ftst  the  press  showed  little  in- 
in  finding  out  where 
gone,  beyond  the  bare 
|ZiL.»nt  that  they'd  been 
Sfti.  Albert  Deutsch  of  PM 
ISowed  through,  though;  he 
listed  that  the  families  had 
En  moved  to  condemned  tene- 
and  to  the  city’s  two  mu 
lEpal  lodging  houses.  Per- 
prophetically,  the  Times 
M  printed  a  story  about  how 
|M){e  live  in  these  lodging 
Hggtu — printed  it  at  the  height 
d  the  furor.  Its  reporter  quot¬ 
ed  Joseph  Mannix,  the  Direc- 
rte.  as  saying;  ‘people  are 
M  supposed  to  stay  here  long. 
fVe  take  care  of  the  homeless, 
tlot  this  place  isn’t  a  substitute 
tor  a  permanent  home.’ 

“The  pictures  accompanying 
Hr.  Deutsch’s  article  make  that 
remark  an  understatement. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
those  interesting  circumstances 
under  which  the  story  got 
started.  In  his  Mirror  column 
one  day,  Walter  Winchell  ad¬ 
dresses  an  aside  to  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  which  read;  ‘Do  you 
know  who  is  behind  the  current 
expose  to  embarrass  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration?  Is  he  the  Jurist 
who  asked  you  to  get  his  wife  a 
city  job?’ 

“Next  day,  the  Mirror  itself 
told  a  little  more  in  its  news 
columns — it  said  that  most  of  the 
relief  cases  involved  in  the  hotel 
story  had  appeared  before  Jus¬ 
tice  James  V.  Mulholland  in  do¬ 
mestic  relations  court,  because 
children  and  domestic  difficulties 
were  involved.  The  Mirror  story 
went  on  to  say  that  last  Fall. 
Mayor  O’Dwyer  had  refused  to 
appoint  Justice  Mulholland’s 
wife  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

"But  it  still  wasn’t  plain  how 
the  World-Telegram  had  been 
first  with  the  stories.  PM  said 
that  a  Telegram  reporter,  Walter 
IbcDonald,  is  a  friend  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Mulholland,  and  since  re¬ 
porters  are  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at  proceedings  in  Chil- 
Men’s  Court,  the  inference  is 
that  Justice  Mulholland  gave  his 
.  5®8cDonald  a  scoop. 

.. ! VC  l>€en  trying  to  confirm 
this,  but  Mr.  MacDonald  is  out 
Of  town,  according  to  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  city  desk,  and  can’t  be 
reached.  Justice  Mulholland  is 
aiM  unavailable  for  comment, 
out  nu  wife  said  she  was  pretty 
he  wouldn’t  want  to  say 
Mything.  Sun  said  its  informa¬ 
nt  letters  and  tele- 

fk  celts  from  employes  of 
we  Department  of  Welfare,  but 
no  names  are  used  in  its  pub- 
nshed  accounts,  naturally. 


“As  the  story  dragged  ori, 
some  other  journalistic  curiosi¬ 
ties  Were  produced.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  number  of  private  wel 
fare  agencies  came  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  this  fact  was  ignored 
by  the  Journal,  the  Telegram, 
the  News  and  the  Mirror.  The 
Times,  Tribune  and  Sun  gave  it 
little  prominence,  and  only  the 
Post  and  PM  thought  it  worthy 
of  extensive  treatment. 

“Also,  when  Commissioner 
Rhatigan  went  on  the  air  with 
his  defense,  the  News  and  Mir¬ 
ror  ignored  it  entirely.  Of 
course,  it’s  possible  that  the 
story  appear^  in  one  or  two 
editions  and  was  then  dropped 
out,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  in  a  case  of  such  continuing 
interest  as  the  hotel  relief  story 
that  this  would  have  occurred. 

“Mr.  Rhatigan  took  the  hide 
off  the  newspapers  which  had 
whooped  up  the  story:  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  two  New  York  evening 
newspapers — NOT  by  name — 
and  asked  bitterly  about  the 
campaign  they  seemed  to  think 
so  worthy  of  the  great  traditions 
of  Greeley  and  Pulitzer.  The 
Sun  replied  that  this  was  just 
the  old  precept  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  case,  the  best  tactics 
for  the  defense  are  to  abuse  the 
lawyer  for  the  plaintiff. 

“But  the  Telegram  showed 
that  you  can  make  every  knock 
a  boost,  if  you  try.  In  reporting 
his  speech,  the  'Telegram’s  first 
paragraph  said,  in  part,  to  quote 
it:  ‘Welfare  Commissioner  Rhat¬ 
igan  declared  that  recent  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  high  cost  of  relief 
had  dramatically  spotlighted  the 
rising  load  of  destitution  in  the 
city.’  .  .  .  End  of  quote. 

Transit  Situation 

“Another  civic  matter  with 
which  the  press  has  concerned 
itself  extensively  the  past  week 
has  been  the  transit  situation: 
the  dispute  between  the  Trans¬ 
port  Workers  Union  and  the 
city’s  Board  of  Transportation 
over  a  proposed  schedule  altera¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  a  slowdown 
of  service  on  the  Independent 
subway  line,  a  slowdown  which 
later  was,  or  was  not,  called  off, 
depending  on  which  newspaper 
you  read. 

“But  the  most  interesting 
journalistic  event  of  the  affair 
was  the  performance  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  its  editions 
of  last  Thursday.  In  the  first 
editions,  the  News  printed  a 
story  on  page  3,  quoting  William 
Jerome  Daly,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Transportation,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  if  the  board  obtain^ 
proof  of  a  deliberate  slowdown 
in  subway  service,  800  motor- 
men,  conductors  and  platform 
men  responsible  for  the  slow¬ 
down  might  be  fired  under  the 
recently  enacted  state  law  which 
bans  strikes  by  public  employes. 
•  “The  story  was  written  by 
William  Price  and  Jack  Turcott 
and,  along  with  the  account,  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Daly  was  printed. 
Mr.  Daly  saw  this  first  edition — 
it  appears  on  the  streets  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  —  and  Mr.  Daly  got 
cross.  He  called  the  News  and 
demanded  a  withdrawal  of  the 
story,  and  of  his  picture.  'The 
point  being,  he  had  never  made 


any  statement  such  as  the  News 
had  attributed  to  him. 

“So.  presumably,  v’  a  r  i  o  u  s 
things  happened  in  the  city 
room  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  we  next  see  the  three- 
star  edition  of  the  paper,  wnich 
is  published  several  hours  later. 
The  page  one  headline  is  the 
same.  800  Quill  men  may  lose 
jobs:  board  acts  to  prove  slow¬ 
down  plot,  but  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  story  on  page  3. 

“Mr.  Daly’s  name  has  dis¬ 
appeared:  his  picture  has  van¬ 
ished.  and  in  its  place  is  one  of 
Representative  Thomas  of  New 
Jersey  hunting  Reds.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  News  story  is  the 
same:  the  only  difference  is  that 
an  unidentified  board  official  is 
quoted  as  saying  what  the  News 
had  earlier  attributed  to  Mr. 
Daly. 

“This  board  official  —  NOT 
named — is  pretty  hard  to  locate, 
and  seems  to  be  crossing  him¬ 
self  up:  the  Times  and  Mirror 
of  the  same  day  quote  him  as 
denying  that  any  firings  were 
contemplated. 

“And  now  we  come  to  a  real 
journalistic  mystery:  PM  and 
the  Daily  Worker  also  pointed 
the  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
Daly  by  the  News,  but  where 
it  got  the  story  seems  difficult 
to  find  out.  PM  said  it  came 
from  the  Associated  Press, 
which  disclaims  all  knowledge 
of  it,  so  the  suspicion  must  re¬ 
main  that  PM  lifted  its  story 
from  the  early  edition  of  the 
News,  and  since  its  final  edition 
goes  to  press  much  earlier,  had 
no  chance  to  change  it.  We’ve 
called  the  Daily  Worker  four 
times  about  their  piece,  but  so 
far  they  haven’t  told  us  where 
it  came  from. 

Price  on  Churchill  Memoirs 

“One  story  of  high  finance 
and  journalism  that  has  been 
ignored  by  most  of  the  press  is 
the  anouncement  that  'Winston 
Churchill’s  memoirs  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  America  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Life  mag¬ 
azine  for  an  amount  of  money 
said  by  the  Times  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,000,000.  That  million 
is  only  for  the  American  rights; 
Mr.  Churchill’s  memoirs  will 
also  appear  in  England,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  South  Africa,  and  will 
later  be  republished  in  book 
form  to  the  extent  of  five  vol¬ 
umes;  all  of  which  will  make 
Mr.  Churchill  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  paid  writers  of  his  time. 

“And  the  trade  paper  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Editor  &  Publisher,  tells 
a  story  which  shows  the  former 
prime  minister  to  be  a  pretty 
sharp  business  man  as  well  as  a 
prolific  writer.  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  story  says,  would  contract 
to  write  an  article  of  certain 
length,  but  demand  proofs  to 
correct.  When  he  returned  those 
proofs,  the  corrections  would 
make  his  article  somewhat 
longer,  and  a  bill  for  the  extra 
wordage  would  be  sent  to  the 
publisher.  .  .  . 

Praise  for  Robert  Bird 

“Less  prominent  toilers  in  the 
vineyards  of  journalism  seldom 
are  able  to  be  so  exacting,  but 
some  of  them  turn  in  some  fine 
work  for  a  lot  less  money. 
Among  them  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  Robert  S.  Bird  of  the 


Heraid  Tribune.  Mr.  Bird  was 
sent  by  his  newspaper  to  report 
the  recent  lynch  trial  at  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  and  the  CBS  news¬ 
room  staff  is  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Bird’s  dispatches 
were  the  best  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  press.  Mr.  Bird 
did  a  particularly  excellent  job 
of  reporting  the  reactions  of  the 
community  to  the  national  at¬ 
tention  which  the  story  of  the 
trial  commanded.  .  .  . 

"We  all  liked,  too.  Billy  Rose’s 
column  in  PM  last  Tuesday;  a 
short  story,  really,  about  a  war 
correspodent  trying  to  convert 
fom  war  to  peace.  The  contrast 
between  his  former  glamorous 
status  £Ls  a  big  shot  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  an  acceptable 
story  about  the  auto  show.  .  .  . 

“Most  of  us  didn’t  like  a  com¬ 
ment  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in 
the  Journal-American  Thursday. 
In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr. 
Pegler  referred  to  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  and  David  Dubinsky.  the 
labor  leaders,  with  a  slur  on 
their  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage;  dialect  unioneers,  he 
called  them.  Mr.  Pegler’s  col¬ 
umn  was  a  sentimental  recall 
of  the  days  when  newspapermen 
were  figures  of  greater  stature 
than  they  are  today,  which  could 
be:  they  probably  wouldn’t  find 
it  amusing  to  comment  on  an 
immigrant’s  accent. 

Slipup  in  the  Times 

“One  of  the  things  which  most 
concerns  anyone  in  the  business 
of  reporting  news  is  accuracy; 
the  conscientious  reporter’s  main 
concern  is  that  names  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  facts  straight.  Natur¬ 
ally.  that  goes  for  broadcast  as 
well  as  written  news.  This 
comes  to  mind  because  of  the 
story  of  Clem  McCarthy,  who 
broadcast  the  Belmont  Stakes 
for  CBS  earlier  this  afternoon. 
The  story  of  Clem  at  the  Preak- 
ness  is  pretty  well  known;  how 
he  inadvertently  announced  the 
wrong  horse  as  the  winner. 

“But  there’s  an  amusing  sequel 
to  the  stor>'  which  puts  an  odd 
twist  on  it — incidentally.  Clem’s 
colleagues  among  the  sports 
writers  were  most  generous 
about  his  fumble,  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
horses  and  jockeys  half  a  mile 
away,  and  trying  to  tell  the 
world  about  it  at  the  same  time. 
Discussing  it  later,  in  his  radio 
column  in  the  Times,  Jack  Gould 
wrote  that  the  error  would  have 
no  ill  effects  on  Clem’s  radio 
career;  that  he  would  report  the 
Belmont  Stakes  for  CBS  on  May 
31st — which  Clem  did  correctly, 
we  are  happy  to  say. 

“The  only  thing  was,  that  Mr. 
Gould  had  one  of  those  lapses 
too:  he  said  the  error  occurred 
at  the  Kentucky  Derby.  Writing 
and  talking  news  are  hazardous 
occupations  indeed,  but  Clem  and 
Mr.  Gould  would  now  appear  to 
have  finished  in  a  dead  heat,  so 
far  as  slips  of  tongue  and  type¬ 
writer  are  concerned” 


Fleming  to  Tokyo 

Washington — Hugh  Fleming, 
Jr.,  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Observer,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  information  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  at  Tokyo. 
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GM's  Train 
Of  Tomorrow 
Gets  Heavy  Ploy 

Chicago — More  than  100  news¬ 
papermen.  magazine  writers  and 
radio  announcers  from  all  parts 
of  U.S.  were  numbered  among 
those  who  made  the  trial  run 
of  General  Motor's  “Train  of 
Tomorrow”  between  here  and 
French  Lick,  Ind..  and  return. 
May  26-27.  And  they  liked  it! 

It  was  a  “smooth  trip”  from 
every  standpoint,  hard-boiled  re¬ 
porters  said,  upon  returning 
here  for  the  christening  cere¬ 
monies  that  preceded  a  nation¬ 
wide,  seven  -  month  exhibition 
tour.  Especially  smooth,  they 
said,  were  the  press  relations, 
carefully  worked  out  by  Paul 
Garrett,  director  of  GM  public 
relations. 

When  reporters  went  aboard 
the  “Train  of  Tomorrow,”  fea¬ 
turing  Astra  Dome  cars,  each 
was  given  a  large  portfolio,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  handout  ma¬ 
terial  and  pictures,  but  a  “Press 
Handbook.”  which  covered  es¬ 
sential  facts,  figures  and  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  train.  The  76- 
page  handbook,  with  index  and 
glossary,  answered  most  of  the 
questions,  and  gave  ample  back¬ 
ground  material.  All  the  news¬ 
men  had  to  do  was  to  add  their 
own  reactions. 

Talks  to  Queen  Mary 

A  communication  highlight  of 
the  trip  was  a  spectacular  talk- 
fest  between  the  Train  of  To¬ 
morrow  racing  through  Indiana 
with  the  Queen  Mary,  2,400 
miles  out  of  New  York,  as  a 
test  of  the  train’s  radio-tele- 
phone  system. 

The  story  was  for  release  to 
afternoon  papers  of  May  28  and 
to  radio  after  9  a.m..  May  28. 
Reporters  were  provided  with 
typewriters  and  copy  paper  in 
the  Press  Room  of  the  train, 
with  John  McGinnis  in  charge. 
Frank  Harting  was  in  charge  of 
any  special  news-type  pictures 
desired.  Also  assisting  Garrett 
were  J.  E.  Johnson,  Felix 
Bruner.  Tom  Groehn  and  Ken 
Youel  of  the  GM  staff. 

Throughout  its  tour,  the  train 
will  be  heralded  by  large-space 
newspaper  ads  in  the  cities  on 
the  route,  according  to  the  Kud- 
ner  advertising  agency  in  New 
York,  which  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  ad  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  advance  men 
representing  GM  and  the 
agency. 

The  train  has  been  in  Detroit 
this  week,  and  will  move  on 
from  there  to  Toledo.  Akron, 
Youngstown,  Pittsburgh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Atlantic  City,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Baltimore,  Fredericksburg, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Savan¬ 
nah.  Jacksonville,  Atlanta, 
Louisville.  Cincinnati,  Dayton, 
winding  up  the  summer  sched¬ 
ule  in  Indianapolis  Aug.  9  to  11. 

Itinerary  for  a  western  tour, 
scheduled  for  fall,  has  not  been 
completed,  but  tentatively  on 
the  list  are  Denver,  Portland. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis. 


©faituarp 


PAUL  CHAMBERLAIN,  75, 

member  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  Dispatch  copy  desk  for  20 
years  before  his  retirement  last 
year.  May  30.  He  was  onetime 
managing  editor  of  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram. 

Charles  H.  Small,  57,  state 
editor  of  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  May  24,  as  a  result  of 
injuries  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  Formerly  worked  in  New 
York,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  and 
Cleveland,  O. 

Liston  McNiel,  44.  member  of 
the  United  Press  Dallas  bureau 
staff.  May  26. 

John  George  Harris,  70,  for¬ 
mer  music  and  theatrical  critic 
of  Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch.  May  29. 

F.  Harland  Rohm,  52,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaperman  and 
Chicago  Sun  copyreader. 
May  26. 

Edgar  Meresse,  69,  publisher 
of  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
Reporter  since  1910,  May  23.  He 
was  born  in  France  and  went 
to  Oregon  City  when  he  was  10 
years  old. 

■ 

Ames  Brown  Buried 
At  N.  C.  Birthplace 

Greenville,  N.  C.  —  Funeral 
services  for  Ames  Brown,  55, 
public  relations  director  for  Pan 
American  Air  Lines  who  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  at 
Croton-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.,  May 
24  were  conducted  here,  his 
birthplace.  May  27. 

Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in 
1910,  began  his  career  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  1911  and  a  year  later  became 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer,  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean  and  other  paoers. 
In  1913  he  became  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  and  later  served  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  as  well  as 
the  Sun. 

Brown  left  newspaper  work  in 
1917  to  be  publicity  director  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Washington. 

After  World  War  I.  he  became 
first  vicepresident  and  treasurer 
of  the  Thomas  F.  Logan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  and.  after  a 
merger,  was  in  1926  made  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Lord  and 
Thomas  and  Logan  Agency. 
From  1928  until  he  decided  to 
retire  in  1931  he  was  president 
of  the  agency. 

Upon  word  of  his  death,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
disclosed  that  Brown  had  in 
1930  given,  anonymously,  $80.- 
000  for  completion  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  activities  building  and  that 
he  had  been  a  generous  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Woolen  Gym¬ 
nasium. 

Louis  P.  Rutherford 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.— Louis  P. 

Rutherford.  71,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
since  1934,  died  June  3.  He  was 
a  founder  and  past  president  of 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers 


Association  and  a  member  of  Ol  • 

International  Circulation  Mana-  Xl6iail6r  V^iCOltK  ^ 
gers  Association.  m  vvri  i 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  oUCCGSS  Vvlth 
Mr.  Rutherford  went  into  the 

circuiation  business  early  in  life  A  flrl 

and  worked  in  several  cities.  ^  r\Q 

He  was  circulation  manager  of  a  'RMnnn 

the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  R^ord  hooded  coats  ha^  bierTSS 
for  28  vears.  He  also  served  on  v,,,  it  o  c 


circulation  business  early  in  life  A  flrl 

and  worked  in  several  cities.  ^  r\Q 

He  was  circulation  manager  of  a  'RMnnn 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  R^ord  hooded  coats  ha^  bierTSS 
for  28  years.  He  also  served  on  ^old  out  by  H.  &  S.  Poeurr?^ 
the  Camden  (N  J.)  Courier,  Cincinnati  department  store 
Charleston  iW.  Va.)  Moil,  Wtl-  a  result  of  its  precedent-breTk 
’  ‘"g-  high-fashion  full-pageTta 

and  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times-  the  May  19  issue  of  Time  mW 
Union.  zine,”  according  to  a  newTre 

lease  from  the  store’s  public » 
Dr.  W.  S.  Straughn  lations  department,  dated  Mm 

31. 

In  a  letter  to  Time,  John  C, 


DOVER,  DEL.— Dr.  William  S, 
Straughn,  part  owner  of  the 


Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Her-  Pi'®sident,  smd:  “There 

aid,  died  June  1.  that  we  will 

Dr.  Straughn,  a  practicing  ^03^3^ ( at *^$69^95?®  ^ 
dentist  here  for  many  years,  ffii  1, 
was  a  graduate  of  Wyoming  futW  alre’adv  Palrt" 
(Pa.)  Seminary  and  Philadel-  nlf 

phla  Medlo.1  College  “Abou,  3e  iSfrtt  Tte 

William  I.  Peck  ZiglTw"  mide'’j:o"feE 

PITTSTON,  Pa.  —  William  J.  bid  for  mail  orders.”  The  ad 
Peck,  73,  for  46  years  owner  carried,  within  its  sparse  teit 
and  publisher  of  the  Pittston  the  line  “Mail  Orders  Filled." 
Gazette,  died  June  1  at  his  home  Further  on,  the  release  dis- 
in  nearby  Harding.  He  suffered  close.s  that  ^  the  day  the  ad  ap 
a  heart  attack  three  weeks  ago.  peared  in  Time,  full-page  pro 
Born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  he  was  motions  appeared  in  the  two 
graduated  from  Syracuse  Uni-  local  evening  newspapers,  the 
versity  and  served  two  four-year  Times-Star  and  Post,  and  on  the 
terms  as  postmaster  of  Pittston.  stores  two  daily  radio  programs 
He  was  a  member  of  Pennsyl-  J*'  addition,  window  displays,  in- 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  tcrior  displays,  counter,  elevator 
sociation.  ^nd  misceUaneous  signs  were 

His  survivors  include  two  tie-ins  with  the  Time  ad 

sons,  Theodore  Peck,  Detroit  ®  mornii^  Time  hit 

Times  editorial  employe;  and  the  newsstands,  it  had  its  own 
Willard  B.  Peck,  business  man-  ^be  Enquirer. 

ager  of  the  Gazette.  The  idea  of  placing  the  ad  in 


ager  of  the  Gazette.  The  idea  of  placing  the  ad  in 

Time,  Pogue’s  said,  came  from 
Ralph  T.  Baker  L^Pham  of  Youi^  4 

^  ^  Rubicam,  the  agency  handling 

MANHATTAN,  Kas. — Ralph  T.  the  magazine’s  promotion  adver- 
Baker,  52,  retired  Oklahoma  tising,  and  Crawford  Pogue,  son 
and  Kansas  newspaperman  and  of  the  store’s  president.  Lap 
publisher,  died  here  May  29.  ham  is  a  friend  of  Crawford 
Baker  had  been  employed  by  Pogue  and  Budd  Gore,  sales 
newspapers  at  Wichita,  Kas.,  De-  promotion  manager  of  the  store, 
troit,  Mich,  and  Enid  and  No-  Two  weeks  after  the  Time  ad 
wata,  Okla.  and  was  for  a  time  appeared,  according  to  the  re¬ 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kan-  lease,  mail  orders  “still  were 
sas  Press  Association.  He  was  at  coming  into  Pogue’s  at  the  aver- 
one  time  oil  and  gas  editor  of  age  rate  of  three  a  day.” 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  was  pogue’s  agency,  which  pre- 
associated  with  the  Oil  and  Gas  pared  and  placed  the  ad,  is 
Journal  at  Tulsa.  Douglas  D.  Simon  Advertisiiig. 

Several  years  ago  he  pur-  inj,.,  New  York.  Charles  San 
chased  the  Kingman  ( Kas. )  jg  account  executive. 

Leader-Courier  and  in  1942  be-  The  newspaper  ads.  featuriaf 

came  editor  of  a  business  maga-  the  coat  and  the  Time  tie-in. 
zine  at  Topeka.  His  last  business  carried  about  10  column-inchei 
activity  was  with  the  Liberal,  listing  about  50  brand  name 
Kas.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “gg  advertised  in  Time”  and  car 
■  ried  by  the  Pogue  store. 

WL-  rrrllrfn  Mr.  Sandak  of  the  agency  toh 


Trrrk  ffrllrm  FliartoH  Mr.  Sandak  of  the  agency  tw 

jaCK  V,^aiian  r.ieciea  editor  &  publisher  Pogues 

By  Texas  Press  Group  chief  purpose  in  placing  fej 
Tyler,  Tex  — Jack  Callan,  pub-  Time  ad  was  to  use  it  m  W 
lisher  of  the  Kaufman  (Tex.)  background  for  such  a  storem* 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of  brand  promotion.  Life  m^az» 
the  North  and  East  Texas  Press  Time’s  sister  Publication, 
Association  at  the  annual  con-  bad  notable  success  in  de  W 
vention  May  24.  mg  these  storewide  promotioB 

About  100  publishers  and  edi-  P,  May  17,  p.  10). 

tors  attended  the  two-day  meet-  The  Pogue  store  s  ^ 
ing.  ’They  adopted  a  resolution  page  reprints  of  me  p 
commending  Conway  Craig,  material  to  several  thou 
publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi  tail  resources. 

Caller  Times,  for  his  fight  against  ■ 

Heads  School  Beari 

Vindication.  Isaac  S.  London  pubMa« 

Craig,  who  was  a  speaker,  out-  the  Rockingham  (N-  v 
lined  a  program  of  employe  Dispatch,  has  been  ®tMtM 
benefits  in  effect  on  his  newspa-  man  of  the  Rockingham  - 
per.  board. 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Jaw* 


Forestry  Service  Told 
Xo  Submit  Pulp  Data 


WASHINGTON— Rep.  Clarence 
0  Brown  (R..  O.),  chairman 
^  the  House  Newsprint  and 
Psoer  Supply  Committee,  this 

told  high  Forestry  Serv- 
1  o6acials  what  their  agency 

urgently  needed  to  do  in 
.V  present  critical  shortage  of 
newsprint  supply  was  to  “estab- 
5sli  a  well-defined  policy  toward 
aaeasing  production  without 

told  the  Forest  Service 
witnesses  who  had  been  asked 
to  testify  before  the  Committee 
that  all  agencies  involved  should 
consider  the  gravity  of  the 
shortage  and  should  reach  some 
•angible  decision  toward  in- 
otising  pulp  and  newsprint 
production— not  with  a  view  of 
depleting  the  nation’s  forests, 
but  toward  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  efBciently  to  the  point 
where  forests  could  be  main¬ 
lined. 

South  Has  Possibilities 
The  Southland  Paper  Com 
piny’s  plant  at  Lufkin,  Tex. 
for  the  manufacture  of  news 
print  has  proved  highly  sue 
ctfiful."  the  chairman  said 
and  shows  beyond  a  doubt  the 
practicality  of  wood  pulp  pro¬ 
duction  In  the  South.” 

"The  southern  pine  region  has 
peat  possibilities  as  a  source 
of  timber  for  forest  industries,” 
i  E.  McArdle,  assistant  chief, 
U.S.  Forest  Service  told  the 
aew^rint  committee.  “Forests 
of  tills  area  cover  183  million 
acres,  or  40%  of  the  commercial 
forest  area  of  the  United 
States.” 

“Higher  levels  of  timber  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  Southern 
forests  can  be  obtained  only  if 
effective  forest  management  is 
adopted,”  McArdle  continued. 
This  will  require,  among  other 
.ne^ures,  better  protection 
against  fire,  insects,  and  disease 
and  a  greatly  expanded  program 
for  providing  technical  forestry 
assistance  to  small  woodland 
oiraers.  more  forest  planting  on 
private  land  and  expansion  of 
forest  research.” 

McArdle  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  growing 
southern  forests  is  getting  man¬ 
agement  into  effect  on  private 
^“t  lands,  particularly  on  the 
million  acres,  or  73%  of  the 
total  private  forest  lands,  owned 
hy  the  million  and  one-half 
small  owners  in  the  region. 

Inrtallation  of  pulp  mills  in 
Alaska  is  hardly  expected  in  the 
near  future,  McArdle  stated. 

he  said,  “the 
^^tion  in  Alaska  is  compli- 
Mted  by  a  great  number  of  In- 
asserting  owner- 
of  land 

wthm  Tongass  National  Forest, 
commercial 
locaW  ””^*  0^  the  Territory  are 


drZ**  couW  have 

niore  than  already 
<t|>ne  in  Alaska,”  C.  M. 
®  f?  assistant  chief 
Forestry  Service,  said. 
.?>«8estion  to  the 
t-ommittee  that  its  members 


might  be  able  to  help  the  For¬ 
estry  Service  program  and  pol¬ 
icy  along  by  getting  them  more 
appropriations  from  Congress 
brought  an  outburst  from  Chair¬ 
man  Brown. 

“I’ve  heard  that  story  around 
here,”  the  chairman  said,  “until 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it! 

“If  these  agencies  would  do 
a  better  job  they  would  get 
appropriations  a  lot  easier.” 

Brown  suggested  that  if  it 
is  necessary  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Committee  would  do  so. 

“We  have  the  information.” 
he  said,  “that  the  Forest  Service 
has  not  been  quite  so  coopera¬ 
tive  as  it  could  be.” 

He  concluded  by  asking  the 
Forestry  officials  for  a  report  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible  on 
newsprint  production  and  the 
possibilities  of  producing  more 
pulpwood  for  newsprint.  In  this 
connection  he  said  that  the 
Texas  area  and  the  Southern 
region  should  be  reexamined. 

■ 

$300,000  Forfeited; 
Hawley  Mill  Sale  Off 

Portland,  Ore. — The  planned 
sale  of  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
to  New  Hampshire  paper  mill  in¬ 
terests  was  declared  “off”  when 
the  prospective  purchasers  failed 
to  deposit  money  required  for 
the  $7,900,000  deal  by  June  1. 

Since  the  prospective  buyers 
failed  to  meet  the  deadline,  their 
$300,000  forfeit  payment  will  be 
distributed  to  shareholders  who 
deposited  stock  as  their  part  of 
the  sale  proceedings.  John  H. 
Smith,  president  of  Hawley,  said 
approximately  195,000  shares 
were  deposited,  making  a  forfeit 
payment  of  slightly  in  excess  of 
$1.50  a  share. 

Hawley  Explanation 

“No  extension  was  granted  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  per¬ 
mit  further  sale  negotiations 
with  other  interested  parties  as 
well  as  with  the  associates 
named  in  the  original  deal,”  it 
was  explained  in  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  by  Smith  and  Louis  Woer- 
ner,  president  of  Western  Coop¬ 
erage  Company,  major  Hawley 
stockholder. 

Associates  in  the  expired  pur¬ 
chase  option  were  John  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  R.  B. 
Gerard  of  Kent,  Conn.,  and 
James  H.  Molloy  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  195,000  shares  deposited 
by  stockholders  with  the  United 
States  National  Bank  as  their 
part  of  the  sales  plan  repre¬ 
sented  virtually  all  outstanding 
common  stock.  Only  85%  of  the 
common  stock  was  required  to 
meet  the  option  agreement. 

■ 

Sponsors  Opera 

For  the  third  year  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  bringing 
grand  opera  to  South  Bend  pre¬ 
senting  Oct.  7  “Madame  Butter¬ 
fly”  with  grand  opera  stars  pro¬ 
vided  by  Charles  L.  Wagner,  of 
New  York. 


FUIIISHER  for  Jmr«  7.  1947 


STAFF  GATHERED  FOR  MASS.  DAILY 

Publisher  Joseph  J.  Fiske.  seated,  formerly  of  the  old  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle,  signs  contracts  with  union  representatives  as  plans  for 
publishing  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  on  evening  tabloid,  go 
forward.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are:  Robert  C.  Kirkpotrick,  ITU; 
George  W.  Memmott,  Guild;  Annette  Doyle,  Guild;  Wallace  Scott, 
stereotypers;  Joseph  Biscotti.  pressmeiu  John  UUman,  Guild,  and 
_ Mayor  Daniel  J.  Brunton. 


Silha  Succeeds 
Borg  As  P.  M. 

In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Lloyd  E. 
Borg,  director  of  public  service 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  director  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Poll  since  its  inception 
in  February,  1944,  has  resigned 
to  enter  the  advertising  agency 
field  here. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  by  Otto  Silha. 
The  Minnesota  Poll  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  separately  under  direction 
of  Sidney  Goldish. 


Silha  Borg 

Borg  joined  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  as  an  advertising  salesman 
in  1939.  He  has  been  active  in 
civic  affairs  and  last  year  was 
named  the  Minneapolis  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce  as  one 
of  the  two  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  city. 

Silha  joined  the  Star  staff  on 
his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  in  1940.  He 
resigned  in  January,  1942  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Army  as  a  private.  He 
served  for  51  months,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  air 
forces. 

Goldish  was  graduated  from 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1934. 
He  subsequently  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  city  editor  of  the 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  Times, 
and  later  of  the  Minot  (N.  D.) 
Daily  News.  He  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  June,  1945. 


Detroit  News' 
Foreign  Expert 
Dies  in  Crash 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  crash  of 
an  Army  courier  plane  in  Japan 
May  29,  which  killed  40  persons, 
brought  death 
to  Philip  A. 

Adler,  56,  De¬ 
troit  News  for¬ 
eign  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Recognized  as 
an  authority  on 
foreign  affairs, 

Adler  began  his 
career  with  the 
Detroit  News  25 
years  ago.  In 
that  time  he 
had  traveled  Adler 
many  times  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 

Born  in  Vilna  Jan.  27,  1891. 
he  came  to  America  in  1907  and 
attended  the  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute,  New  York.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1917  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  philosophy.  He  served 
in  World  War  I.  then  returned 
to  serve  in  various  capacities 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star  and 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

He  came  to  the  News  in  1922 
and  worked  on  local  assign¬ 
ments,  meanwhile  teaching  in¬ 
ternational  relations  and  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Detroit.  In  1929  he  was 
sent  to  Russia  and  Poland  by 
the  paper.  In  1935  and  ’36  he 
traveled  35.000  miles  for  News, 
covering  Russia,  China,  Japan 
and  Manchukuo.  In  1937  he  vis¬ 
ited  Poland,  Italy,  Switzerland. 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Sweden.  In  1939,  he  was  fn  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Switzerland. 

In  April  he  left  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  was  to  have  taken 
him  to  Japan,  China  and  Indo¬ 
china.  He  stopped  first  in  Korea 
to  investigate  complaints  from 
Detroit  soldiers  there. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Associate  Dean.  Columbia  School  of  lournalism 


Our  History  Up-to-Dote, 
Fascinatingly  Written 

'  JOURNALISM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  by  Robert  W.  Jones.  New 

York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  728  pp. 

$7.50. 

THE  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  more  exciting  and 
socially  important  chronicle  than 
it  has  commonly  been  made. 
Walter  Williams  with  his  mag¬ 
netic  personality  and  profound 
love  for  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  had  some  great  moments 
in  his  first  “History  and  Princi¬ 
ples"  course.  But  much  of  the 
time  his  encyclopedic  recitation 
of  flat  chronology  had  journal¬ 
ism  students  well  back  in  their 
chairs,  a  bit  drowsy,  and  now 
and  then  given  to  shaking  their 
watches. 

Robert  W.  Jones,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  Columbia 
( Mo. )  Tribune  while  Walter 
Williams  was  giving  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  to  the  first 
school  of  journalism,  has  writ¬ 
ten — after  15  years  of  practicing 
newspaper  work  and  30  years 
more  as  a  journalism  teacher — 
a  two-and-a-half-pound.  728-page 
history  of  newspapering  in  the 
United  States  which  at  once  has 
scholarly  competence  and  gen¬ 
eral  reader-interest. 

Two  other  excellent  histories 
of  American  journalism  have 
been  published  within  the  last 
10  years.  Dr.  Alfred  McClung 
Lee's  “The  Daily  Newspaper  in 
America"  (Macmillan.  1937)  is 
packed  with  detail  and  enlarges 
upon  the  sociological  aspects  of 
the  newspaper.  Dr.  Frank  Luther 
Mott’s  ‘  ‘American  Journalism" 

( Macmillan,  1941 )  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  achievement,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  specialist's 
literature  of  the  field. 

Rise  of  Marshall  Field 

Professor  Jones  has  been  care¬ 
ful  of  adequate  content:  yet  he 
has  organized  the  dramatic  rec¬ 
ord  of  American  journalism 
with  the  story -sense  of  a  feature 
writer,  and  he  has  written  with 
the  leanness  and  clarity  and 
human  interest  of  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  long  had  the  job 
of  making  readers-in  a-hurry 
read. 

"Journalism  in  the  United 
States.”  because  it  is  the  first 
general  history  of  newspapers 
written  since  Pearl  Harbor,  in¬ 
cludes  the  years  of  World  War 
II.  It  records  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Associated  Press 
case.  It  chronicles  the  rise  of 
Marshall  Field  as  a  newspaper 
publisher. 

Jones  has  an  excellent  group¬ 
ing  of  facts  under  these  topics 
of  recent  importance:  Prosper¬ 
ity,  Crash  and  Recovery:  The 
Modern  Note;  War  Censorships: 
Women  as  Journalists  and  as 
Readers;  Journalism  Faces  a 
Challenge;  Good  Will  Campaigns 
Launched;  War  and  Peace. 

Neither  Lee  nor  Mott  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  social,  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  general  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  inevitably  shape,  and  were 


shaped  by,  our  newspapers. 
Jones  has  done  a  particularly 
illuminating  job  of  sketching  in 
these  historical  influences. 

When  Benjamin  Harris’s  “Pub- 
lick  Occurrences”  was  sup¬ 
pressed  after  one  issue  in- 
1690,  for  instance,  the  general 
attitude  of  not  only  colonial 
governors  but  of  most  colonists 
was  against  public  criticism. 
Jones  tersely  explains  the  social 
condition  responsible  for  this. 
He  writes: 

“Boston  had  been  settled  by 
the  English  Puritans  to  put  into 
practice  their  ideas,  not  on  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  but  on  the¬ 
ocracy.  Because  the  vote  in  the 
colony  was  limited  to  freemen 
who  were  church  members,  the 
“democracy”  of  Boston  was  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  application  to  a 
closed  corporation — God’s  ( and 
the  elders’ )  elect.  Within  this 
small  minority  was  held  the 
political  representation. 

“Other  religious  groups  were 
persecuted  with  conscientious 
enthusiasm  by  the  Puritans,  who 
felt  that  they  alone  were  God’s 
people.  The  Quakers  had  built 
a  brick  meeting-house,  the  first 
in  Boston,  and  their  sect  thrived 
under  persecution  .  .  .  the  doors 
of  the  Baptist  meeting-house 
were  nailed  up  and  on  occasion 
their  members  were  imprisoned. 
The  same  religious  fervor  which 
caused  the  Puritans  to  abuse 
those  who  disagreed  with  them 
impelled  them  to  impose  on  all 
residents  their  own  strict  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct.” 


B.  Franklin  Condensed 

Jones’s  resume  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  our  first  really  super¬ 
ior  journalist,  is  typical  of  the 
clear  incisiveness  in  characteri¬ 
zation  that  one  finds  in  this 
book. 

“As  a  scientist,”  we  read, 
“Franklin  was  given  degrees  by 
European  universities  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  inventions  and 
discoveries.  As  a  businessman, 
he  organized  the  first  American 
fire  insurance  company  and  he 
effectively  urged  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry.  As  a  statesman.  Frank¬ 
lin  negotiated  our  first  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France. 

“As  colonial  postmaster-gen¬ 
eral,  and  later  as  postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin  organized  the  postal 
system.  He  was  the  pioneer  in 
organizing  circulating  libraries, 
and  a  leader  in  promoting  edu¬ 
cation.  No  journalist  has  af¬ 
fected  the  history  of  America 
more  profoundly  or  done  more 
to  increase  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.” 

Jones  singles  out  education 
for  journalism  as  a  separate 
topic.  He  brings  together  in 
convenient  form  many  of  the 
pertinent  facts  of  this  develop¬ 
ment.  His  section  on  education, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  weak¬ 
est  in  his  book.  Whereas  he 
makes  most  of  the  personalities 


of  practicing  journalists  in  his 
book  breathe  as  living  individ¬ 
uals,  his  story  of  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  fight  for  recognition  of  the 
journalism-school  idea,  where 
personality  and  administrative 
wisdom  have  been  indispens¬ 
able.  is  pretty  flatly  a  mere 
record. 

The  strongman  theory  is 
properly  discounted  in  history. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  it  as 
an  irreplaceable  intangible  in 
teaching.  Particularly  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  in  1869  and  of  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  in  1908,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  journalism 
to  have  taken  hold  in  hostile 
academic  halls  without  the 
diplomacy  and  profoundly  im¬ 
pressive  personality  of  journal¬ 
ists  who  had  become  teachers. 

A  perhaps  minor  instance 
clings  after  thirty  years  in  my 
mind.  At  Missouri  in  those 
early  days,  we  wrote  copy  on 
those  onion-skin  sheets  known 
as  “flimsy.”  In  the  small  morning 
hours  after  an  election  cover¬ 
age,  I  remembered  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  results  was  due  in 
Walter  Williams’  hands,  at  9  a.m. 

At  9:01,  Dean  Williams  read 
the  copy.  In  the  presence  of 
two  other  students  who  have 
since  become  distinguished  edi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Williams  said  in  that 
kindly,  pungent  way  he  had, 
shaking  the  thin  editorial  on  the 
thin  paper  across  his  desk: 

“Young  man,  this  editorial  is 
just  like  the  paper  it  is  written 
on — flimsy.” 

Professor  Jones’s  newest  his¬ 
tory  of  American  Journalism, 
however,  is  both  valuable  for 
the  scholar  and  valuable  and 
entertaining  for  the  general 
reader.  It  is  an  important  and 
gripping  account  of  a  vital  force 
that  reaches  into  everyone's  life. 


A  Handy  List 
Of  Modifiers 


A  THESAURUS  OF  INTENSIFIERS 
by  N.  I.  Knbin.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Tbe  Kobin  Editorial  Service.  39  pp. 


THIS  is  an  alphabetically  ar 
ranged  list  of  modifying  words 
for  discriminating  use.  CJarl 
Sandburg  used  to  say,  “Think 
twice  before  you  use  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  an  adverb:  translate 
your  qualifying  temptation  into 
a  short  verbal  sentence.” 

Yet  the  hurried  and  harried 
writer  likes  now  and  then  a 
list  of  many  possibilities  to 
choose  from.  Mr.  Kobin  calls 
them  “intensiflers."  Sometimes 
they  are;  sometimes  they  are 
incumberers. 


Advertising  Terms 
In  French,  German 


TERMS  COMMONLY  USED  IN  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION  AND  ADVERTISING. 
Intcm.-itional  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Printed  in  Switzerland.  American 
Representative,  Albert  J.  Phiebig,  545 
l■■itt^l  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


It's  a  Girl! 


And  Her  Name 


Is  'Sparkle' 


Miller  Takes  Rusco's 
Job  in  Kansas  Press 


Kepreseiitative,  Albert  J.  Phiebig,  545 
l■■itt^l  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
IF  you  have  advertising  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad  and  have 
pushed  your  French  or  German 
dictionary  aside  because  it  does 
not  contain  the  technical  term 
you  were  looking  for,  you  may 
want  this  handy  little  book 
close  by.  It  may  be  useful  to 
know  immediately  that  a  press 
agent  is  in  France  a  chef  de 
publicite  and  in  German  a 
propagandaleiter. 


Topeka,  Kas.  —  Larry  Miller, 
Topeka  advertising  man,  will 
succeed  J.  Howard  Rusco  as  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  and  its  accom 
panying  Kansas  Press  Service. 

Rusco,  who  resigned  the  post, 
will  be  associated  with  WilliM 
Tennal  in  publication  of  ue 
Sabetha  (Kas.)  HeroW.  He 
served  the  KPA  seven  ye^ 

Miller,  graduated  from  Baker 
University  at  Baldwin,  Kss.,  B 
1934,  published  the  BelmM 
(la.)  Independent,  and 
dated  the  two  papers  at  Forw 
City,  la.  He  purchased  an  » 
terest  in  the  Mid^outh 
ing  Company  and  was  intM^ 
in  the  Murfreesboio  (Teja 
News-Journal.  For  the 
years  he  has  been  in 
currently  employed  m  the  ^ 
cial  department  of  displ^*® 
vertising  of  the  Daily  CtV 
State  Journal. 


Chicago— It’s  a  beautiful  gM 
baby,  born  to  Gravel  Gertie  SS 
B.  O.  Plenty,  and  her 
Sparkle  Plenty,  latest  a^b,; 
to  Chester  Gould’s  “Dick 
adventure  strip.  The  baby  h, 
typical  “talcum  powder  darliM* 
except  she  was  born  with^ 
down  to  her  tiny  hips,  thus  tsk 
ing  after  her  mother. 

News  of  the  baby’s  sex  wis 
revealed  by  Gould  through  the 
mythical  magazine  Glaiice 
which  has  a  six-page  spread  of 
Sparkle  Plenty  pictures,  it  wu 
announced  June  6. 


Meanwhile,  the  Chicago  Tan- 
une-New  York  News  Synwcab 
office  has  received  numerous 
gifts  for  the  baby,  includiu* 
dresses,  rattles,  diapers  and 
other  toiletries,  along  with  toys 

The  New  York  office  of  the 
Syndicate  reported  the  switch 
boards  have  been  swamped  with 
requests  for  the  name,  sex,  and 
appearance  of  the  baby.  Several 
scandalmongers  even  asked  how 
long  Gravel  Gertie  and  B.  0 
Plenty  had  been  married.  It  is 
just  nine  months.  Several  bau 
tiful  floral  pieces  have  anived 
in  the  Syndicate’s  office  and 
birthday  cards  by  the  score 
come  in  with  every  mail 

The  sex  of  Gravel  Gerties 
baby  became  a  matter  of  some 
financial  importance  here  last 
week  when  a  man  on  N.  Dear 
born  St.  announced  he  would  ac 
cept  bets  on  whether  the  baby 
was  a  boy  or  a  girl  at  6  to  5 
odds,  take  your  choice! 

“Flash,”  said  the  “broker's" 
announcement.  “B.  0.  Platy 
Gravel  Gertie  Blessed  Event. 
Six  to  five  and  take  your  choice. 
A  Hunk  of  Fluff — Mass  of  Mus 
cle.” 

Gould  told  E&P  the  blessed 
event  episode  in  the  Dick  Tracy 
strip  is  merely  an  interlude  and 
that  he  will  revert  back  to  his 
“Crime  Stopper”  theme  im^ 
diately,  with  Tracy  conducting 
classes  in  crime  detection  for 
young  Crime  Stopper  enrollees 
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R  Parley  Agenda 

continued  from  page  7 


by  Mr.  Lomakin  who  out- 
siicific  objectives  toward 
1  ^  believed  efforts  of  the 
...  should  be  "organized 
rtf  May  31.  p.  7'-  Among 
goals  were  the  "struggle 
, St  Fascia"’"  and  the  "strug- 
■  jrainst  such  press  .  .  .  or- 
‘as  engage  in  war-monger- 


Nothing  But  the  Truth 
It  that  time,  the  Soviet  pro 
1  was  supplanted  by  a  les5 
•entous  Philippine  plan  be 
the  majority  of  the  ex 
appeared  to  object  to  the 

•  3  that  the  press  should  "pro 
■  e"  anything  but  the  truth. 
Previously,  however,  the  sub 

ce  of  Mr.  Lomakin  s  recom- 
^dation  had  been  approved 
r  mnusly  as  another  agenda 
va  But  when  it  came  up  for 
-/anal  vote  this  week,  it  was 
iculated  by  an  amendment 
a  United  Kingdom  Delegate 

•  hlbald  MacKenzie. 

Mr,  MacKenzie's  amendment 
•-.j  as  follows;  "Study  of 
:'j-ares  for  counteracting  the 
?r:.:stent  spreading  of  demon- 
/ably  false  or  tendentious  re- 
;  :j  which  confuse  the  peoples 
■:  the  world,  aggravate  rela- 
;  i  between  nations  or  other- 
interfere  with  the  growth 
international  understanding 
security,  against  a  recur 

•  s  of  Nazi.  Fascist  or  Japa 
s  aggression." 

Ihe  nub  of  the  controversy 
-r  the  Soviet  proposal  lay  in 
■.  question;  should  the  press 
beyond  the  truth,  if  neces- 
when  the  ends  justify  the 

■'HS? 


Ur.  Lomakin's  statements  im 
ed  an  affirmative  answer,  but 
R.  Christensen.  Norway,  dis- 

i;e«d. 

It  is  admittedly  good  to 
.|gle  for  international  good 
i  he  declared,  "but  it  is  still 
■'.er  to  struggle  for  truth, 
"fe  might  be  times  when  the 
)  principles  conflict." 

.ts  an  example,  he  recalled 
i;  the  publication  before  the 
;;  of  statements  on  German 
armament.  infuriated  the 
man.s  and  increased  interna 
:*‘.teasion.  "But  it  was  the 
-b,' he  said,  "and  it  was  good 
a:  it  was  told." 

The  Soviet's  objectives  are 
restrictive  of  the  press, 
f  cy  make  the  pre.-w  too  much 
i  instrument  of  Government." 
Norwegian  summed  up. 


Exception  to  Report 
Mr.  Lomakin  himself  at 
■c  went  on  record  with 
-3  statement  that  the  ini 
of  public  policy  sho 
before  truth  in  the 
uves  of  the  press.  The 
aation  was  plainly  there,  hi 
;^r.  and  was  so  recorded  in 
t  report  of  the  rapporte 
•rarge  V.  Ferguson.  Canada 
delegate  took 
-Ption  to  this  when  the  rep 

‘■■uth?"  he  ask 
I  ”*!  *‘?‘«ment  implies  tha 
iSts  ‘  ‘"‘^rested  in  telling 
iith  exclusively.  A  good  « 


tor  would  have  used  his  blue 
pencil  here." 

"Why  not  take  more  space  and 
use  the  text  of  Mr.  Lomakin's 
proposal."  suggested  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tensen. 

Slightly  miffed.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Herald,  replied.  "I'm  afraid  that 
this  still  wouldn’t  be  meeting 
Mr.  Lomakin's  objection.  We 
still  will  not  have  included — 
because  Mr.  Lomakin  did  not 
state — that  it  was  his  specific 
objective  to  tell  the  truth." 

While  Mr.  Lomakins  public 
policy  concept  of  the  press  was 
completely  eliminated  in  dhe 
one  case  by  Mr.  MacKenzie. 
and  diluted  in  the  other  by  the 
Philippine  delegate.  Salvador 
Lopez,  other  members  of  the 
Subcommission  flirted  with  it 
from  time  to  time. 

Powers  of  a  Correspondent 

P.  H.  Chang,  China,  said  he 
supported  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  but  “actu¬ 
ally."  he  went  on.  "the  powers 
of  the  correspondent  are  very 
great.  An  executioner  has  the 
power  to  kill.  He  has  the  imple 
ments — a  gun,  gallows  or  guil¬ 
lotine — and  he  knows  how  to 
operate  them.  But  the  execu¬ 
tioner  does  not  decide  whom  he 
will  kill.  He  is  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  judges  and  the 
courts. 

"You  can  understand  that 
newspapers  are  quite  different.” 
the  Chinese  representative  went 
on.  "They  not  only  have  the 
implements  and  the  ability  to 
use  them,  but  they  also  decide 
against  whom  they  shall  be 
used. 

“We  Chinese  emphasize  espe¬ 
cially  this  point.  We  are  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  we  want  to  supervise 
whether  it  is  news,  gossip  or 
lies  that  are  printed,  and  check 
on  the  right  of  the  press  to 
make  this  decision." 

From  Mr.  Sychrava  came  evi¬ 
dence  that  he,  too,  was  grop¬ 
ing  with  the  public  policy  idea. 
Listing  10  basic  ideals  in  a  dec¬ 
laration  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information,  the 
Czechoslovakian  delegate  rated 
"truth"  as  first,  but  his  ninth 
item  read  as  follows; 

“The  service  of  interchange  of 
information,  be  it  reserved  to 
governmental  services  or  to  pri 
vate  enterprise,  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  trade  or  profession 
ruled  by  profit  of  individuals  or 
exclusive  groups  but  as  a  mis¬ 
sion  submitted  to  effective  con¬ 
trol.  both  preventative  and  re 
pressive  as  inspired  by  public 
interest  ( italics  mine. ) 

And  in  another  item; 

"Nations  must  be  protected 
against  lies  and  any  other  form 
of  preparation  to  aggres 
sion.  .  .  .”  (italics  mine). 

Geraud's  Compromise 

In  a  lengthy  statement.  Mr. 
Geraud  clarified  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  government 
and  the  press  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  and  suggested  a  compro¬ 
mise  arrangement  between  the 
two. 

His  remarks,  in  part,  follow; 

“During  the  last  40  years,  in¬ 
formation  has  not  played  its 
role  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
It  has  not  played  its  role  in  the 


western  countries,  and  I  insist 
upon  this,  because  it  is  in  these 
western  countries  that  informa¬ 
tion  was  free.  It  did  not  play 
its  role  either  in  France  or  in 
England  or  in  the  United  States. 

"In  some  countries,  informa¬ 
tion  contributed  in  leading 
astray  the  popular  masses.  In 
those  countries  menaced  by  Fas¬ 
cism.  it  befuddled  these  masses. 
We  need  to  have  more  correct 
information  sources.  It  must 
be  more  objective:  it  must  be 
more  independent  of  govern 
ment  control. 

"It  is  necessary  to  harmonize 
information  or  informative 
functions — functions  which  vary 
from  one  country  to  another, 
according  to  the  structure  and 
the  degree  of  development  of 
these  national  communities. 

"In  the  western  states,  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  news  to 
the  public.  Most  of  the  time, 
the  representatives  of  the  state 
are  quite  prepared  to  allow  the 
public  to  reach  its  own  conclu¬ 
sions  independently. 

“In  less  ancient  communities, 
newspapers  take  the  role  of 
educators,  promoters,  crusaders, 
etc. 

“As  to  the  action  of  the  state 
on  information,  it  should  be  re¬ 
stricted,  but  let  us  not  have  any 
illusions  on  this.  It  will  never 
be  completely  suppressed.  The 
state  controls  the  press  because 
for  the  state  the  press  is  a 
source  of  information,  because 
it  distributes  the  newspapers, 
the  material,  the  slogans,  and 
because  in  time  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  state  supports  the 
press,  and  the  press  cannot  do 
without  the  support  of  the 
state. 

Critical  Function 

“All  increase  in  mass  media 
can  only  increase  the  action  of 
the  state  on  information,  in  the 
countries  whose  currency  is  not 
strong.  Further,  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  public  power  is  neces¬ 
sary,  at  least  in  those  countries 
which  suffered  from  enemy  oc¬ 
cupation,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
offensive  return  of  collabora¬ 
tionist  forces.  Measures  were 
taken  in  France  to  destroy  col¬ 
laborationist  newspapers,  even 
when  their  printers  or  editors 
were  acquitted  by  tribunals. 

“Let  us  conclude  that  the  re 
ports  between  the  state  and  the 
press  are  matters  which  may 
be  dealt  with  by  compromise. 
Free  governments  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  press,  even 
if  they  are  difficult  with  the 
press.  The  government  must 
accept  the  critical  function  of 
the  press  with  regard  to  govern¬ 
ments  and  accept  it  quite  freely, 
and  at  times,  be  happy  to  carry 
out  this  critical  function." 

To  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goed- 
hart,  Netherlands,  freedom  of 
information  was  only  a  matter 
of  public  policy  insofar  as  it 
affected  the  people. 

“We  ought  to  keep  in  our 
minds  the  fact  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  information 
is  a  right  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  by  no  means  of  an  economic 
nature,”  he  asserted.  “In  many 
countries,  the  right  to  start  a 
newspaper  has  repeatedly  been 
claimed  in  the  name  of  freedom 
of  information.  Here  is  a  mis¬ 
conception  which  we  must  avoid. 


"I  can  think  of  a  country 
where  there  is  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprise  in  the  field 
of  information,  but  where  at 
the  same  time  the  free  flow  of 
information  from  its  sources  to 
the  public  is  completely  frus¬ 
trated  by  existing  laws  or  mon¬ 
opolies. 

“I  can  think,  too.  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  no  freedom 
of  enterprise  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation.  but  where  at  the 
same  time  no  law  and  no  prac¬ 
tice  hampers  the  free  flow  of 
information  going  from  its 
sources  to  the  public.  .  .  . 

“It  is  advisable  to  distinguish 
between  the  spiritual  right  of 
freedom  of  information,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  economic 
right  of  free  enterprise  in  the 
field  of  information,  on  the 
other.” 

Practical  as  well  as  idealogical 
obstacles  to  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  received  the  attention  of 
the  Subcommission.  Almost  all 
of  the  practical  restrictions  had 
to  do  with  scarcities — of  news¬ 
print,  machinery,  money,  men, 

“In  Europe  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  available  amount 
of  newsprint  Ls  so  desperate  that 
it.  in  fact,  completely  frustrates 
freedom  of  information,  how 
ever  beautifully  phrased  it  may 
be,”  asserted  Mr.  Goedhart. 

“The  formerly  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  are  far  more  in  need  of 
information  than  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  belonged  to  the  free 
world,”  he  went  on.  “They  take 
a  deep  interest  In  the  postwar 
problems  and  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  However,  their 
newspapers  cannot  give  these 
people  adequate  information  as 
a  consequence  of  their  desperate 
lack  of  newsprint.” 

The  Subcommission  added 
several  items  to  the  conference 
agenda  for  the  consideration  of 
this  topic,  and,  in  addition,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  conduct  an 
immediate  study  on  the  s,carc- 
ities  of  technical  equipment  in 
war-devastated  areas. 

Survey  by  UNESCO 

( The  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  is  now  preparing 
a  survey  on  the  existing  sup¬ 
plies  and  needs  of  newsprint  in 
China.  Czechoslovakia.  Den 
mark,  France,  Greece,  Holland. 
Luxembourg.  Norway.  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic,  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  survey  will  be 
completed  in  July  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  experts  from  the  better- 
supplied  countries  will  be  called 
in  August  to  consider  plans  to 
alleviate  the  situation.) 

The  Subcommission  also  list 
ed  an  item  for  the  provision  of 
better-trained  personnel  in  the 
information  professions.  Inter¬ 
change  of  correspondents,  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities,  are 
among  the  suggested  topics. 
( UN^CO  is  already  engaged  in 
promoting  scholarships  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  journal¬ 
ists). 

Other  economic  aid  was  en¬ 
visioned  by  Mr.  Geraud  in  his 
proposal  on  “Mass  Media”  fa¬ 
cilities  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  conference  as  follows; 

“Consideration  of  the  dispro¬ 
portion  now  existing  between 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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lOJ  Admits 
Refugee  Group 
From  Spain 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia — With 
Milton  Murray,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
among  the  dissenters,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  voted  June  4  to  admit 
refugee  Spanish  journalists  to 
full  membership. 

Admission  of  the  Spaniards, 
proposed  by  the  Russian  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  lOJ  congress,  which 
opened  here  June  3,  was  op¬ 
posed  on  constitutional  grounds 
by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Greece  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries. 

During  a  discussion,  Murray 
said:  “We  did  not  come  here  to 
solve  political  differences  be¬ 
tween  nations  but  to  seek  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  journalists — freedom  of  the 
press,  of  information,  the  right 
of  people  to  be  fully  and  freely 
informed.” 

The  vote  to  admit  the  Spanish 
newsmen,  organized  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Association  of  Exiled 
Spanish  Journalists,  was  14  to  6. 
The  action  brings  total  member¬ 
ship  in  the  lOJ  to  24.  Two  other 
proposed  members,  Egypt  and 
Iran,  were  referred  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  for  further  ne¬ 
gotiation  bcause  their  statutes 
admit  publishers  and  owners  to 
membership. 

One  threatened  rumpus,  over 
B  u  1  g  a  r  i  a’s  application,  was 
smoothed  over  when  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  without  discussion.  Also 
admitted  to  membership  were 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Venezuela  and  the  Philippines. 
A  Russian  charge  that  the 
Greeks  represented  “Fascists" 
failed  to  stop  admission  of  that 
country,  which  was  voted  in,  8 
to  4. 

On  opening  day,  Czech  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk,  in 
welcoming  the  100  delegates, 
said: 

“If  at  any  time  during  the 
night  or  day  you  bump  your 
head  into  the  iron  curtain,  tele¬ 
phone  me  immediately.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  look  at  it.” 

Masaryk  pointed  out  “this  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that 
Prague  has  seen  assembled  so 
many  manufacturers  of  public 
opinion.” 

“The  ideal  of  all  of  us,”  he 
added,  “is  to  write  the  symphony 
of  peace.” 

President  of  the  congress, 
Archibald  Kenyon  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  said  the  meeting  would  dis¬ 
cuss  two  main  problems — ^the  re¬ 
lation  of  journalists  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  organization  and 
“what  rights  and  practices  are 
involved  in  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Tor  Gjesdal,  representing  UN, 
reminded  the  delegates  that  UN 
has  decided  to  admit  the  lOJ 
as  a  consultant  in  “Category  A” 
in  preparations  for  the  world 
press  conference. 

In  addition  to  Murray,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States 
are  Joseph  Peters  and  John 
Roman. 


See  New  Pulp  Mill 

San  Francisco  —  Construction 
of  a  $7,000,000  mill  to  produce 
50,000  tons  of  pulp  annually  is 
well  under  way  on  western  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  California  Press 
Association  members  reported 
on  return  from  a  trip  into  Can¬ 
ada.  The  mill  is  being  installed 
at  Port  Alberni,  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  by  Bloedel,  Stewart  & 
Welch.  No  newsprint  production 
is  contemplated  there,  company 
offices  at  Vancouver  advised. 

■ 

Francisco  Sees 
Advertising  As 
Production  Key 

Los  Angeles — ^The  income  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  at  an  all-pme  high,  and  the 
surplus  income  for  discretionary 
spending  is  times  the  high¬ 
est  pre-war  level,  but  whether 
people  will  continue  to  buy  or 
whether  the  wartime  production 
level  will  be  curtailed  depends 
largely  on  advertising.  So  de¬ 
clared  Don  Francisco,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
at  the  12th  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Sales 
Executives  here  this  week. 

When  people  stood  in  line  to 
buy  merchandise,  the  machinery 
for  sales  promotion  became 
rusty,  he  pointed  out.  Advertis¬ 
ing  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
preservation  of  reputations.  Now 
business  must  resume  its  “for¬ 
ward  march”  to  new  markets, 
and  new  styling,  more  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  intelligent  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  required  to  woo  the 
consumer. 

Ad  Ratio  Down 

The  ratio  of  advertising  to 
national  income  has  dropped,  he 
said.  Between  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  advertising  expenditures  ave¬ 
raged  about  3','t  of  national  in¬ 
come.  Last  year's  national 
income  was  $165  billion.  If  the 
previous  peacetime  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  had  prevailed,  last 
year's  advertising  volume  would 
have  been  $4.950.000,000 — actual¬ 
ly,  it  was  only  $3,120,000,000,  he 
estimated. 

Citing  that  one  of  every  five 
business  firms  in  the  United 
States  started  within  the  last 
three  years,  Francisco  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  have 
never  known  anything  but  easy 
selling  and  good  times 

Another  factor  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  picture  is  that  the  wartime 
expansion  of  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pacity  will  bring  further  trans¬ 
fer  of  costs  from  production  to 
distribution — lower  unit  produc¬ 
tion  costs  will  be  achieved 
through  higher  marketing  ex¬ 
penses. 

“If  we  doubled  the  size  of  our 
sales  organization  we  would  not 
necessarily  double  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  people  to  buy  or  con¬ 
sume,”  Francisco  said.  “We  can¬ 
not  continue  to  sell  unless  the 
consumer  continues  to  buy. 

“We  must  resort  to  informing 
and  persuading  the  ultimate 
buyer.  Advertising  uses  mechan¬ 
ize  methods  to  deliver  these 
messages  to  the  millions.  It  is 
the  counterpart  in  distribution 
of  the  machine  in  production.” 
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mass  media  facilities  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries:  and  the  means  for  over¬ 
coming  foreign  exchange  prob¬ 
lems  created  from  correspond¬ 
ents  coming  from  weak  cur¬ 
rency  countries.” 

“At  the  present  a  great  dis¬ 
proportion  exists  between  coun¬ 
tries  with  strong  and  weak  cur¬ 
rencies,”  the  French  delegate 
explained.  “The  use  of  mass 
media,  therefore,  can  be  only 
unilateral.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  disproportion  will  dis¬ 
appear,  that  the  facilities  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are 
most  poorly  supplied  will  be  in¬ 
crease. 

“Otherwise,”  he  continued, 
“freeom  of  information  is  in 
danger  of  being  synonymous 
with  a  monopoly  of  information 
in  favor  of  those  who  are  best 
supplied.  It  could  result  in  a 
sort  of  mass  media  imperialism. 


Compensation  Fund 

“No  government  would  will¬ 
ingly  accept  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  r^uce  to  impotence  in  a 
possible  controversy  with  a 
State  capable  of  using  against  it 
‘mass  media’  to  which  it  would 
be  powerless  to  reply. 

“There  is  no  broad  solution  of 
the  problem.  Countries  with  a 
weak  currency,  or  in  the  middle 
of  reconstruction,  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
countries  with  a  strong  currency 
where  the  use  of  mass  media  is 
concerned.  As  a  guide  to  the 
future,  however,  a  compensa¬ 
tion  fund  for  correspondents 
abroad  might  be  useful. 

“The  object  is  to  enable  a 
country  with  weak  currency  to 
maintain  abroad,  in  particular 
in  countries  with  a  strong  cur¬ 
rency.  more  and  better  paid  cor¬ 
respondents  than  at  present. 
The  country  with  a  weak  cur¬ 
rency  would  provide  the  corre¬ 
spondents  accredited  to  it  with 
the  amounts  they  needed  in  its 
national  currency.  As  a  counter¬ 
part,  credits  would  be  allocated 
to  correspondents  from  that 
country  in  the  currency  of  the 
place  they  were  working." 

Other  proposals  concerning 
economic  restrictions  which 
were  placed  on  the  conference 
agenda  included  monopolies!, 
trade  and  fiscal  barriers,  and 
preferential  communications 
treatment  at  non-discriminatory 
rates. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the 
11-day  session.  Subcommission 
members  were  plagued  with 
problems  of  implementation. 
How  to  enforce  measures  against 
censorship,  how  to  deal  with 
violations  of  ethics,  were  the  big 
problems. 

On  questions  of  censorship, 
access  to  news  sources,  entry  of 
correspondents,  Mr.  Lomakin  in¬ 
sisted  on  inserting  the  words, 
“with  due  regard  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  legal  procedures  of  the 
countries  involved,”  in  every 
paragraph. 

On  proposals  to  which  he  was 
more  friendly,  the  Russian  rep¬ 
resentative  wanted  enforcement 
through  bilateral  agreements. 

Sometimes  M  r .  Lomakin’s 


,.  i,"'  ®  ''  ®  acceptol 

more  often,  they  were  not 
was  frequently  pointed  out  tb 
there  was  no  purpose  for  e  T 
the  Subcommission  or  the  C  ^ 
ference,  if  there  were  not  sort 
hope  of  changing  the  lawT' 
certain  countries— with 

to  censorship,  for  example 
The  Subcommission  fimih 
decided  to  leave  it  to  the  » 
ference  whether  one  or  allu 
these  various  methods  of  iil 
plementation  should  be  S 
lowed:  resolutions  of  the  (w 
era!  Assembly,  international  coc- 
ventions,  bilateral  agreements 
acceptance  by  states  of  mode 
legislation  drafted  by  the  con. 
ference,  or  other  means 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
delegate  who  had  spent  some 
time  arguing  that  measures  re 
garding  the  entry  and  expul^ 
of  correspondents  should  no: 
interfere  with  national  sover¬ 
eignty.  Prof.  Chafee  gave  a  brief 
lecture  in  international  law 
“We  cannot  take  away  tbe 
sovereignty  of  nations,”  the  Bar 
vard  law  professor  explained 
“but  the  growth  of  intemationa; 
law  is  based  on  the  fact  tha: 
nations  agree  to  give  up  some 
sovereignty  in  order  to  achieve 
gains  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world  in  general. 

“It  all  began  when  ambassa 
dors  of  kings  were  granted  spe 
cial  rights  by  sovereign  nations 
This  meant  that  these  nations 
gave  up  some  of  their  sovereijn 
rights  with  regard  to  the  treat 
ment  of  foreigners.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  it  became 
an  established  practice,  berause 
every  government  recog^ 
the  importance  of  being  t^le  to 
speak  to  each  other  through  am 
bassadors. 
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“Now  we  know  that  it  is  even 
more  important  for  providing 
means  of  communication  for 
peoples  speaking  to  peoples.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  new^ 
permen — or  ambassadors  of  tbe 
mind. 

“Sometimes  the  kings'  am¬ 
bassadors  behaved  badly,  but 
there  were  definite  procedures 
worked  out  for  thier  depart 
ure.  ,  .  . 

“The  same  could  be  done  to 
day  for  the  ambassadors  of  the 
mind.  I  think  that  it  is  possible 
the  conference  may  wish  to  pro¬ 
pose  measures  through 
sovereign  states  may  at  1* 
agree  to  make  concessions  to  tie 
sovereignty  of  the  mind.” 
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render  in  the 
matter 
modern  truckinr 
divl«ion,  with 
trailers  of  all  type*  . . .  with 
both  I.C.C.  and  P.S.C  rifhta 
Ready  to  “Go  I”,  around  the 
clock,  when  an  emerfeiaj 
arises.  We  are  familiar  with 
every  make  of  Pree* 
presB  equipment,  became  w 
55  year*  of  intimate  contact- 
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;ov't  Agreement  Near 
)n  Ala.  Millsite 

^  Washwcton— To  clarify  ne- 
otiationi  between  the  govern- 
Tt  and  the  Coosa  River 
L-sprint  Company  in  leasing 
«  site  for  a  newsprint  mill, 
M  Gen.  John  K.  Christmas, 
[ir  Department  procurement 
Seer,  told  the  House  News- 
fjit  Committee  the  Alabama 
unance  Works  will  be  utilized 
.peacetime  for  the  manufac- 
It  of  paper. 

He  company  proposes  to 
(«  for  40  years,  with  first 
(jjsal  should  the  government 
(sre  to  sell,  the  portion  of  the  : 
^)ama  Ordnance  Works  in 
iljdoga  County,  Ala.,  known 
;  the  "utilities  areas.” 

Proposals  of  the  firm  seeking 
release  appear  tentatively  ac- 
Jptable  to  the  War  Depart- 


Clossified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
U'lMS— .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
111  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
Ihiiei— .90  per  line  per  insertion 
liims— .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Cmt  tpprozimately  five,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
.!:i  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
i.i  trder. 

4i  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
w  lo  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
allsd  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
V  days  only. 

4HEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

daaia  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
bar,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
ay,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS _ 

.aPABLE  handling,  buying,  bell- 
■•1.  aerters  dailies  or  weeklies,  any- 
'■frr  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
--n  Feijhner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Michigan. 

CO.VFIDE.NTIAL  INFOR.MATION  ~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
a.  H.  Plover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
lAT  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
NiblMhed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
na  sold  without  publicity 
[I’wipipers  bought,  sold,  apiiraised. 
L  PARKER  UKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
.New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Wt^RX  CALIFORNIA  P'APPJks 
a  years  a  publisher. 

512,  Riverside,  California. 
ut*^j*^*  Inlerested  in  listing  only 
"w  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
Mtt  properties.  Arthur  W.  Slypes, 
jfarket  St.,  San  Franeism  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  I 

FOR  SALE:  Banking  and  financial 
weekly  newspaper,  half  century  unin¬ 
terrupted  publication.  Fine  morgue. 
Subscribers-banks,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  and  financial  investora.  Box  7329, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ESTABLISHED  dailies  on  the  west 
coast  can  be  bought  with  .'|50u,U00  to 
$1,000,000  down  payment.  Balance 
liberal  terms.  Address  Box  7467, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  TENNESSEE'S  finest  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  ABC  list  over  2.500; 
average  yearly  gross  $25,000;  fully 
equipped  office  and  plant;  plenty  of 
help.  County  seat,  no  competition, 
lots  of  job  work,  loyal  country  corre¬ 
spondents.  A  real  proposition:  price 
$20,000,  plus  inventory.  Come  and 
look  it  over.  J.  Frank  Barlow,  En- 

terprise.  Pre.sden,  Tennessee. _ 

WELL  established  New  Jersey  weekly, 
published  regularly  50  years,  near  1 
New  York:  no  plant.  $7,500  cash.* 

Box  7364,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  I 

WEEKLY  in  Central  Pennsylvania! 
established  1888  capable  of  grossing  1 
$6,000  to  $8,000  a  year.  Ideal  for  j 
man-wife  or  two-G.I.  team.  Small  down  ' 
payment:  balance  in  three  years.  Box  j 
7428,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

_  I 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

D.AILY,  exclusive  small  city,  2nd 
paper  larger  city:  agricultural  region. 
SOUTH,  uninflated  price,  by  “bome- 
sirk”  Southerner.  Apt.  2,  1994  Suf¬ 
folk  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
22  »i''  Cut-Off 
Inspection  by  Appointment 

Also:  Economy  Tiering  Mch.,  DC 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Road 
_ Chicago  13 _ 

HOE  full-page  wet  mat  roller,  tw-o- 
platen  steam  table  complete  with 
boiler.  Available  at  once.  Gazette, 
Xenia,  Ohio. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base  News¬ 
print.  15’’,  19",  20".  21',  22',  24',  27'. 
28"  jumbo  rolls.  .Also  24  x  36  sheets 
in  carload  lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover 
2-0165. _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  CUT-OFF 

Available  July  1st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


24-PAGE  Hoe  2-plate-widp  Newspaper 
Press,  23  9  16"  sheet  cut ;  64-page 
Goss  heavy  duty  Struightline  with 
color  cylinder  and  double  folders, 
22 -"li"  cut-off;  64-]>age  Hoe  Straight- 
line,  same  type.  22 •"’i"  cut-off;  Wood 
heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Sta-Hi 
Dry  Mat  Former;  2'j-ton  Hoe  Metal 
Furnace;  Curved  Elec.  Form-O-Scorch ; 
Wesel  single  Pneumatic  Steam  Table; 
Wood  Junior  .Anioplate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23  9  16"  sheet  cut:  17  x  25 
Potter  Proof  Press:  6  Lino  Gas  Pots, 
late  style;  44"  rebuilt  National  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Cutter:  Large  quantity 
New  S'/i  X  18  rustproof  steel  Galleys 
— 45c  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more; 
24  and  48  drawer  Hamilton  Type 
Cabinets;  Hamilton  Steel  Make-np  and 
Storage  Cabinet.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  ok  BUY  NEWlSPAPEK 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  West  Pico,  Los  -Angeles  1.5,  Calif. 
TWO  SCOTT  FOLDERS~22%"  cut¬ 
off.  One  now  running.  One  dismantled. 
Box  7356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AV'AILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32  Page  Hoe  Press  AC  DO 
38,000  per  hour 
Excellent  condition 
Box  7272,  Editor  &  Pnblisher 

GOSS  Unitube  Newspaper  Folder — 
22%”  cut-off.  Perfect  condition;  40.- 
000  maximum  speed  per  hour.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  takes. 
.May  be  inspected  in  Chicago.  Address 
Box  7362,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  pr'ss 
—complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H.  P.,  220  V.-A.  C., 
drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoist.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


I  BUY— TRADE— SELL 

I 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8  Pagp  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17. 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
I.inotypes  and  lutertypes,  either  on 
your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates 
given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  AH 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or 
one  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 
I.ino-Inter  .Servii-e  Co.,  369  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 
Fitzroy  6819.  -A  phone  call  will  have 
man  there. 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OPP 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEAVSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40ih  St..  New  A’ork  City 


NEW  .M.ATERI.AI^for  both  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trneks;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Glu¬ 
ing  Mai'liines — for  any  purpose;  Com¬ 
posing  Unoin  Saw-s;  NEW  44"  National 
.Aiitoniatie  Power  Cutlers,  one  week 
delivery.  What  an-  yonr  require¬ 
ments'  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


WE  .ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France,  mini- 
mnni  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quality 
White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo  rolls, 
any  width  desireil.  Freight  and  in¬ 
surance  prepaid  to  yonr  nearest  port. 
Larger  quantities  available,  also  de¬ 
ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire  or 
write  requirement.s.  Box  7450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MONAQU.A  Coolers,  five,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $40  each.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton.  Vermont. 


32-PAGE  HOE  211/0  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

.Available  .April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AL  TOPLATE 
23  9  16"  Caster  &  Pump-DC  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


16-PAGE  PRESS  with  atereotypo 
equipment.  Might  oonsider  24-pago 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. _ 

USED  16  page  Duplex  tubular  press 
and  stereotyping  equipment  wanted. 
Burlingame  (California)  .Advance. 


LINOTYPE  MODEI.  5  or  8 
Intertype  Model  C 
State  Serial  Number.  Price. 

Box  7436,  Editor  .A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-:12  pages  with  stereo  equipment. 
Box  7437,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9  16"  length 
slieet  eiit-off,  also  ilat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  .Advise  condition  ami 
price.  Box  7433.  Editor  .A-  Pnhlisher. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  remov.al. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  Yor)>  City 

WANTED — Complete  photo  engraving 
equipment  for  daily.  Principals  only. 
Give  full  details.  Box  7434,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

W.ANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21‘a  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goaa 
press,  2l'A”  cut-off.  Box  7255,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher.  '  _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One.  two,  three,  or  four  nnita,  donbw 
width.  Hoe  or  Goss.  21'A 
or  without  folder.  Box  7256,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _  . 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  ewery  doserip- 
tion.  Linotypes  »nd  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sta.,  Phlladal- 
phia  22.  Pennaylvania. 


ELECTRICAL— SERVICE 


MOTOR  REPAIRS,  REBOILDINO. 
completo  shop  controls.  Industrial 
wiring;  construction  jobs;  emergen^ 
service  onr  specialty;  affiliated  ^EW- 
AFIk  Established  1922.  H.  J.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CO..  INC.,  85  Kenmare  Street, 
Manhattan.  CAnal  S-2440.  Near  Spring 
and  Lafayette  Streets. 


NEWSPAPER  PIES  EWGIHEESS 

MACHINISTS — ^Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

3.5  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

S.AL.ARY,  part-interest,  share  of  profits 
in  growing  California  weekly  for  prog¬ 
ressive  young  newsman  investing  $4- 
$8,000.  Box  7448,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


F£A^URE^  FOR  SALE 

ATTK.NTION,  I'l  lil.l>HKK>  (IK 
.-M  A  1,1.  TOW  N  M.W  >l'AI'Ki;> 

Would  \«Mi  iik<-  i(>  u<4<l  i:  I '' t  i  !i  (■]  i’Ui  to 
4-ditorial  hy  liu\  ti,'  thought- 

r.il.  cl»  ..rly  wriirni  rditiM-.il,  Tiiii' • 
!iii« .(lid  ).'u.(iM?i'-  d  i  ((|uit" 

Uo\  7  id Kdilor  \ 
iiiiii.f;  vrnoN  ^roKi-.  <  .. 

aiKi  tir.iniat  ic  wot-kly  /♦•al;-  lor.*  ju 
oariooM  {♦•»  Imiqui-.  Hath  -  p  '••dc  idi* 
inaxir.  >tart  auyiiin*  .  W  rd.‘  s.  w  iM 

|{.  d.|*‘k>«Ul,  'I'hi-  M  I‘t  IiimI  , I*uld;>!li!« 

Hiiu-'i-.  S!0  IiroHd\\a\.  Xt'-hvili'  ‘J. 

T.  UhrvMM*. 

JOll  JOTTINGS 

\Vt  i*kly  job  rit'ws  column  by  vocational 
•  ounsid(»r  keeps  your  roadern  informod. 
KatPs  lieasonable. 

S.  srLAVKK 

17  Kast  48th  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EijTAJiLlSUED  Public  Helations  firm 
desires  to  act  as  your  representative 
in  the  Southwest.  Principal  office, 
Houston,  Texas.  P.  O.  Box  837, 
Houston. 

KASHToX  AKT  .sketches  for^air 
vertisers,  newspapers.  inafrazines, 
iiKeneies.  tailor-made  to  fit  your  .pi-cial 
needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable  quo- 
talions.  samples.  Write  Kay  l.ajoie. 
Island  Creek.  Massachusetts. 

PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOCR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  60,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  jiroduc- 
live  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands' 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  Ntrus' 
Want  Ad  seelion  to  fifth  largest  in 
C.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
(iractical.  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED  — ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  county 
neat  daily  recently  established  l)y 
rorobining  two  weekly  iiewspaptTs;  lo¬ 
cated  ip  one  of  the  nation's  richest 
territories,  not  subject  to  usual  peaks 
and  valleys  of  economic  stress.  Kdi* 
torial  and  advertising  departments  all 
set  but  need  man  to  watch  costs  and 
get  efficient  production.  Small  invest¬ 
ment  required.  Write  fully,  including 
all  information  about  salary  require- 
m»T»ts.  whether  you  have  automobile, 
and  newspaper  background.  This  job 
Nhould  b«*  most  attractive  to  a  man 
who  wants  to  st*‘p  up  from  the  w.M*kly 
Held  into  a  sniall-town  daily.  Box 
741H.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GKN'KH.AL  OR  HlSINKSS  MANA 
(rKK.  Midwfst  city  ."lO.OOO  population, 
good  salary,  permanent  i>osition.  excel- 
but  ot»portunity.  Kiirnisb  <*ompbte 
information.  U.plirs  fonfid.'nt ial.  Box 
7444,  Editor  A-  PiihPv}n*r 

RE  A  L  OPPORTiXITY  for  advertiaiJTg 
or  business  manager,  or  publislier  with 
outstanding  record.  Chance  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  small  Southern  daily.  Box 
7381.  Editor  &  Publisljer. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

\  I>\  KRTI  Si  Nt;  Managi  r.  This  nnsi- 
li«ui  ran  rith.r  be  ha<l  on  straight 
salary  or  you  fan  mik*'  a  >ma]l  in 
v«'stmf*rit  with  .-issurtMl  ••arnings  bas«  d 
on  past  and  pr.*.s»  nt  |•••(  ords.  Tlii.s  jnisi 
tion  i.s  at  oiwe.  Montro^r  Daily 

Pi*ss.  A(i<lnss  ,.Tis\\»r.s  to  Win.  Pr«!»- 
eo't  .Albn.  Jr..  Mfoit rf.s4-.  Colorado. 
■ADVERTISING  s.ib-.snii  n  in  rverv 
'tato  to  sell  small  towns  IICY  AT 
liOMFi  cartoon  (ainpaign  ontitletl 
•AINT  ir  THE  TRCTH”.  Capital 
Keatons  Syndica’e.  Cltambor  of  ('om- 
niorce  Bl«Ig..  Donvi  r.  (’olorado. 
DISPI.AY  SAl.Krs.MAN  wanTed  by 
<!a'.lv.  miiblle-wost.  industrial  city:  ex- 
porienc«*d  account  service,  layouts; 
prrfi-rably  man  with  copywriting  abil¬ 
ity.  (five  details  yotirself.  past  em¬ 
ployment.  present  or  last  salary.  Box 
74b(>.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


iitLP  tfANTED— ADVERIISING 

Cl..\.''Sl  K1  r.l)  sab  swomau-  -outside  e.x- 
iM'io'in’c  pn  f.-r  auioniiMive,  r»'al  « >- 
lah.  \v  ri  .'XiM  i-ii'in  o.  ago.  (dii«  alnm,  _ 
saiai  y.  I’t  b  n  ik  .  s.  marital  .status. 
C.,i>s,ii.-.l  P  - 1  •  .1  o  u  r  n  a  1 , 

.1  iii,.  ?i.  N'.'w  \ork. 

lM''ri..vV  IK  W ’•iiap'-i' 

',1  Mii.i:.  w.it.l'-a.  lottoi-  (hail  av.i.i.i- 
I'  I  '>>!’. oil  .(Waits  mail  w  lio  <*an  jii. 

.1  ,  V|i|'ii(Mnt  Mifuiid  be  :n  1.  - 
:  li  of  goo.l  moral  <  harac;.'r  ai.o 

ba<  kgroiiiifl.  to*  ab'.  to  m.ikc  a;l'aiti\(' 

.  \c.  11.  nt  sclhiig  abili- 
•  s.  iiiniativ.*.  ingriMiity,  Tin-  m.tn  we 
.  I  !t»(*kijig  for  <  ould  well  eolil*-  from 
a  -mail  town  looking  for  .t  future. 
W  rite  full  fb  tails  in  llrsi  lett*  r  to 
Clarion  Bodge .laekson,  .M  issi ws.ppi. 
K.\<  EBBENT  opportunity  for  man  Jo 
to  3o  to  share  in  Iniilding  of  long  es¬ 
tablished  community  new s)>aper  chain. 
.Must  know  all  pliases  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Strong  competition.  Car  es 
siMitial.  No  quickie  but  assured  future 
and  sliare-  in  pnitil.s  for  man  willing, 
to  work.  Write  fully.  DSN  17*205 
Bahser.  Detroit  19.  Michigan. 
l,fEAl)l.\<r  Southeastern  iiewspapi  r,  ' 
in  a  city  of  over  lOo.oot*.  needs  a 
newspaper  promotion  man.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  party.  .Apply  Box 
7419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  in  rapidly  growing,  long- 
established.  afternoon  daily  for  com- 
]»etent  advertising  man  to  manage  and 
direct  local,  national  and  classiHed 
departments  consisting  of  six  people. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  section  of  the  nation  with  an 
aggressive  organization.  Box  7460, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PERMANENT  connection  open  now 
with  progressive,  small  town  daily  in 
Pennsylvania  if  yon  can  make  reason¬ 
ably  good  layouts,  write  copy  snd  serv¬ 
ice  accounts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  congenial  co-workers,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  depending 
on  ability.  Write  full  experience  de- 
tsils  in  first  letter  snd  state  salary 
desired.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
7882.  Editor  A  PnbUsber.. 


HELP  WAirrED— gRCIJUTIOIt  I 

$100  WEEK  for  city-suburban  circula  ; 
tion  w’orking  manager  plus  bonuses  if 
you  deliver  goods  on  progressive  30,000 
daily  in  South.  References.  Sobriety 
required.  Want  circnlation  built  and 
served.  compi^tition  blocked.  Box 
7410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  SALESMXN-SUPEK 
A'ISOR  with  car  to  work  in  Boone  and 
adjoining  counties  (Missouri).  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Guaranteed  salary, 
commission,  bonus.  Increasing  inconn* 
every  year.  G.  I.  Training  approved 
for  Circulation  Management.  Writf*.  | 
Columbia  Missourian.  Columbia,  Mo.  ; 
TRAVELfNO  representative  for : 
metropolitan  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Middle  West  territory, 
liive  organization.  Salary  and  expense.  I 
Must  have  boy  experience  as  wmll  as  i 
ex|)erience  dealing  with  adult  whole-  . 
silcrs  an«l  retailers.  Send  full  partic¬ 
ulars  »n  also  ri  eent  photo.  ' 

Box  7383,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 


_  HELP  WANTED—EDITORIAL 

\nn.ETrr  rrnBTCiTv.  fuii  tim.- 
SoiiMicrn  rollt'gf.  Kx]»eri»'!MM'  i  s'.tuitial- 
Bo\  7449.  Editor  A:  IbihlishiT. 

<‘1T>  EDITOR.  Thi-  po'-iiion  can  I 
eitln  r  b.  h  id  on  straight  valary  fir  you  | 
can  m.ikc  a  small  investment  witli  as- j 
suit  (I  e..i  !tings  based  on  past  ami  i*re- ! 
sent  riM..vfls.  This  B  .ip  n  at' 

oitci'  .Muritro-  '  l>aily  Press.  .Viblress  I 
answer-  !«»  Win.  Prt  scott  Mlfii.  Jr.. 
Mniitros.  ,  Colorado.  j 

DESK  M  AN  for  afternoon  daily.  Must  1 
be  eapabb'  of  handling  two  otlifTons.  | 
full  .A.  P.  wire  correspondence  local, 
news.  Must  know  makeup,  news  value,  i 
he  available  for  major  night  assign*  i 
ments.  $60  wf*rkly.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  including  ri'ferences.  Daily  Ad-  | 
vance.  Elizabeth  City.  North  (^arolina. 
KXKCrTtVK  POSITION  available  to 

.  linn  3.A  to  t.A  with  at  lea-t  lo  years* 
i  n.  \\si  f  xporience.  Position  is  Manag- 
,  ing  Kflitor  on  evening  morning  paioT 
’  i»'  town  of  40. (too  near  Great  Bakes 
I  region  Opportunity  for  min  with 
I  executive  ability,  aggressiveness  in 
I  news  coverage,  and  good  character. 

I  who  seeks  security  and  comfortable 
fin'Mici  1  situation.  Box  7461.  Editor  j 
■  (.V  Publisher.  1 


tiLLP  WANl  ED— £01  i  URiAL 


mid- 


end 


KDITOKIAB  WRITER  for  daily  in 
medium  sized  city.  Young  man  with 
college  training  and  some  experience 
in  editorial  writing.  Send  samiiles  of 
work  with  statement  of  social  and 
pohii«al  philosopliy.  Box  7394,  Editor 
.v*  !*iiblisher. 

E.\PEUlK.\t  i.l>  young  leptifier  for 
lop  siilary  jfib.  .Morning  pa| 
we-ierii  im  trfipolis,  Ib  iei-.-j 
iluired.  Drama,  nmvi.'  eov*  rag 

I  '  e  ij  pfnl.  lilll  Hill  lie.'e.-s,i  I  ^ 
full  del  ails,  l  efereiii-es  and  if  jiossibb 
picture  to  Box  74t)J,  Edilfir  A:  l*ub- 
lisher. 

M.ANAtilNG  Eflitor — Mid-west  jiews  | 
paper.  25,<)UU  circulation,  lias  opening  | 
for  news  executive  capable  of  organ¬ 
izing  stalT.  producing  a  live,  aggres-ive 
newspaper.  Write  freily  and  fully, 
.''^trif  i  coiiHdence.  Box  7-121),  Editor  A: 
Publisher. 

.MIDWEST  newspaper  seeks  a 
seasoned  (‘ditorial  writer.  An  e-peei- 
ally  good  Opportunity  for  man  who  can 
think  and  write  clvarly.  In  writing 
pleast‘  enclose  background  and  gen¬ 
eral  ])olitical  philosophy.  Box  7442. 
Editor  A:  Publisher. 

YEWuS  I>EPART.\IKNT’HEAD  for  a 
good  9.600  six-flay  p.  m.  daily  in  col¬ 
lege  town  of  15.000..  Want  man  in  late 
tw'entiea  or  early  thirties  who  can  lead 
staff  in  protlucing  plenty  of  local  news. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  fast, 
and  not  afraid  of  doing  some  leg  w'ork. 
Real  opportunity  for  man  with  proper 
small  town  background,  who  can  de¬ 
liver.  Write  fully  to  Publisher,  (riiide 
&  Tribune,  Fremont.  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED-I 


SPORTS  Director  wanted  for  morning- 
evening-Sunday  combination  in  me¬ 
dium  size  western  city  who  is  qualified 
and  competent  to  organize  and  direct 
small  staff  for  complete  sports  cover¬ 
age  ,'ind  write  column.  Address  Box 
7453,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor  who  knows  baseball 
.  .  .  Also  work  on  general  assignments. 
Stale  salary.  Box  7443.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  top-flight  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  in  city  hall,  police,  industrial 
and  interviews.  Must  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  many  stories  daily.  Versatile, 
sober,  aggressive,  send  references. 
Southern  daily.  Good  future.  Name 
your  .salary.  Box  7408,  Editor  A  Piib- 

lisher.  _ 

WANTi*B>:  Sober  telegraph  and  make- 
editor.  .Afternoon  daily.  South. 


be  .star  in  judging  and  display 
ing  news  w’ith  snappy  heads.  Salary 
secondary,  if  you  have  ability.  Send 
tearsh<*ets.  references.  Box  7409.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WESTERN  medium  sized  city  has  two 
good  reporter  beats  and  two  good  d»*sk 
jobs  for  first  class  men.  and  will  pay 
top  wages  and  transportation  to  men 
who  ^-an  fiirni'ih  proof  of  cxp<*rienre 
an<l  competency.  Box  74'4,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


.101$  I’KIN  TKU:  Kxpcru'nci'd  joh  man 
Mii'hlc  virli.-al  Khuf.  b.iii- 

illini.’  I'omiili'ti'  slKqi.  know  Fr.ink- 

tiii  price  list.  (Jond  i)i)p(irt  unity 
Uoltcrt  I,.  Sninnici's.  ilidtits  News 

>1111.  Holpfis.  New  Mp'Xip'p). 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN-ENGINEER 


mechanic^ 


COMPOSING  Room  fomjhj 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
city  of  »5,0U0  population  wV'' 
opeutug  July  1st  for  a  foreman 
ouiou  composing  room.  Exceii.,, 
portunity  for  right  man  All 
held  confidential,  box  7J45  KiZ 
Publisher.  ' 


PRESSROO.M  SCPEUl.NTt:.\D£j 


Chance  of  a  lifetime  lor  uujLL. 

pressiiiau-superinteudent  (jT; 
seas  Duplex  dealer  interiiewiu 
eandidales  for  customer  num 
ing  superintendent  to  luperL 
stereo-press  operationi  and  tria 
local  personnel  after  iniuUni. 
new  Uuitubular  equipment  Om 
year,  three  year  or  long-tBi 
contract.  Excellent  lalarr  i, 
suranee  and  expense*  arrmc 
ments.  Suitable  recommendMiiii 
on  ability,  experience  ud  to- 
sonal  habits  essential.  Beit  m2 
tropical  living  and  wotkini  eu- 
ditions.  English  Ungnig,  lea. 


Writs: 

The  Printers  Hoois,  Int, 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  L 
New  York,  U.  8.  A 
Cable:  Printhouse. 

Phone:  WH.  4-UI4 


WANTED.  LINOTYPE  operator.  K, 
$1.30  piT  hour.  Union  Shop.  Ali 
time  you  want.  Good  workinf  p 
tions.  Small  city.  Stpnlpa  Hnii 
Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 


WANTED 

Journeyman  Web  Pressmao  lor  du. 
noon  Daily  in  Middle  West  40  Hoi; 
week,  $1.88  per  hour  Union  She. 
Apply  Box  7440,  Editor  k  ^blhhr: 


:m'u 

ISMOth  0 

nmae. 
Inn  M 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  -  Una 
men  and  women  operators  or  dopirwi 
for  fast  growing  daily  nevipaptr 
Forty-hour  day  situitioni  pirin<l  . 
$68.02  and  night  sitnationi  psfiniE^r... 
$73.20.  Two  weeks  vacation  wiU 
each  year,  insurance  and  hospitiliu"  - 
tion  after  90  days.  Hooting  tight  br 
not  impossible.  Telegraph  collm  ci 
write:  C.  T.  Hamlet,  foreman,  Kisp 
port  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Trim 


WANTED-CXJMPOSINO  ROOK  HSUfAtr  go 
1  Operator,  1  Floor  Man  for  einii^At.  Hi 
daily  in  friendly  Midweatem  citr 
40,000  population.  Two  weeks’  psd 
vacation  after  one  year's  lerfitr. 
liberal  sick  leave  with  piy,  compii’ 
paid  life  insurance  and  honpitil  u 
anrance.  40-bonr  week  (7:30  ana 
4  p.m.)  at  $68.  Write  John  OrhM 
Commercial -News,  Danville,  Hlhois 


WANTED — COMPETENT  sd  romps 
tor  evening  newspaper,  open  ibti 
$1.25  hour.  Permanent.  Trihui 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCEUAHEOIIS 


EXCELLENT  piiipnrtunity  (or  mil 
man  with  m-wspapp'r  socountini  B 

perifi . .  Must  have  knnwleddf  o(r 

Mi-al  and  ac-onals  rcrcivsble  Wp' 
l{.|il\  irivirig  ixpericnce,  rrlrm- 
anil  salary  cxp'a'tcd  in  first  Irtk 
Fre.sno  lift'.  Fresno.  Oslifortii*. 


Uarris-Webendorfer  specialist  re¬ 
quired  by  overseas  distributor 
to  supervise  regional  service  op- 
perations,  train  local  pressmen, 
counsel  printers  on  maintenance. 
Opportunity  for  unusual  career: 
versatility  and  imagination  will 
pay  added  dividends;  letterprees 
knowledge  and  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  unessential.  Excellent 
salary,  insurance  and  expenses 
arriingement.  Suitable  recommen- 
dafiong  on  ability,  experience 
and  personal  habits  essential; 
also  early  availability.  Best  semi- 
tropical  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  English  language  ares. 


HELP  WANTE^-^SALESMAN 

til;  EAT  opportunity  for  rxFnVi'- 
iiewsp.iio  r  feature  salesman  with  b; 
.Appli.  titions  eoiifidential.  Box 
Editor  \  I'nlilishir. 
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LITERARY  AGENCY  SE»V10 


manuscripts  Typed: 

tion.  plays  ‘ 

expensive.  S.  Hall.  St. 

8546.  New  York  City 


Write; 

The  Printers  House,  Inc., 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  6, 
New  York,  U.  8.  A. 

able:  Printhouse.  _ 

Phone;  WH.  4-8564. 


PRE.SSMAN — one  familiar  with  Kelly 
and  Kluge  preferred  but  not  essential, 
riearner  will  be  considered.  Address 
Box  7325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N  E  WSP  A 1'  K  K  M  E  N  ’  S  AO  V", 
rles.  Books.  Fiction.  PI*/*  “* 
Bertha  Klausiu  r.  130  E.  4Ulh  ■ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


CAN  .'<OUTHEK.V 
lOOM,  u.se  to  advantage 
erner  “homesick’  . 
publisher;  47;  *'®'*'*  •'  C.-r| 

phases  newsiuiper  '’^•‘'’*‘'1,94 
pondonce  mviti'd.  Apt.  ■ 

Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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lANIc,  t  'WTIONS  WANltD- 

Display  adveriising 
>  SPACE  salesman 

»‘ll  riunoed  vi-teniii.  now  ciii- 

““"Uv  J  but  desirt>  aHiliatiiin  with 
‘"illeii  «  ‘  rEnsH™ 

’.jwaer.  rxi-flli-iit  laymit  lompoM 

WilB'  c«iniL'i"nt  ■■opy  wiit.  r.  I’l-fsciit 
i-t.Oih)  anmially.  Urf.'r-.'iic,^ 
priKi'nt  iiiil'hiji  i'.  Avallalili' 

fE-VDES: 

Pl'Ill-ISllKItS  : 

4Utli|ii  jj  your  opportuiiiiy  it»  mqinrt 
jl^rt  assi'^tunl  a»lvriii>in^  iiiana- 
•r^ie»aj  sroks  a 

future  with  a  live  \\iiT  i*uli 

luperti^  1’^  ft.  .Vow  employed  w  It h  Ni  w  V  m  k 

trail  'Id*  Kinerifuced  in  national  and  r*  - 


snUATIUrtS  WANTED— EDiiORlAL  blilIA110.<S  WAN  i  ED— EDITORIAL  SiiUAilO.iS  WAN  i  ED— EDITORIAL 


tttiktia  I-::  Jifrtisinjr.  .'tr 


!«•  0*  ind  layout.  Kri'i'  to  travi  l.  Vri 
oaitui  j5^  raarrifcl.  liox  TaMi.  Kiliim 
»■  Piblisltpr. 

n*2SS:  -rXOTCH  -ADVKRTIH.Nti  n,a,, 

lUd  |2I  .utoalao  made  Siu-C.'>.s  a.  >:fio  |al 

'It  .SUIT  wants  position  w  Ih'It  ability 

lufM  ..anowledge  will  earn  inofe  money. 

tough  propositions.  Want  to  lo 
"*■  aa  rity  10, 000-100, oiiii.  .Now  t  in 

ted.  Sot  interested  unless  job  has  i 
Im  j possibilities.  H  yon  no«  have  sneh  | 
’ork  i  A  or  sre  contemplating  having  one 
d.  '  ,11  tout' h  with  me  for  in  rsonal  in  | 

,-;;eir.  Write  Box  Tl'.'li.  Kditor  A  | 
I.  l-Wit  Ntiisher _  ; 

-  ‘  SITUATIONS  WANTED—  i 

“ili^  CARTOONIST  _  i 

Of  f,S  OlTORIAL  and  Political  cartoonist. 
Hriii  ‘.nars  newspaper  experience,  seeks; 
'sitiOB.  Samples  on  re<|iiest.  Refer  i 

- -  .!Y(.  Go  anywhere..  Klaus  Prank. 

Embassy,  Broadway  anil  TOtli 

for  sfv:  iwet.  Sew  York.  New  Y'ork.  _ 

40  Hwr  *  ~  ~~~ 

itho:  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

^  CIRCULATION 

—  Tbi.-  iSCL'LATIOA  Manager.  Can  give 

isitirsia  operation,  more  circulation  and 

fwipipff  Top  promoter.  Twenty-five 

P*?:";  Metropolitan  experience.  Con- 

•  tv  i  city,  country,  mail  or  promotion  | 

*•  l>r8«  paper.  Desire  place  where 
T  ‘‘  ... -s  will  insure  pi^rmanency.  A-1 

^  '  ::  • '  Box  7393,  Kditor  A: 

1,  SiBB  ** 

iwake  cin  ulalion  iiianak;»-r.  a« 

.  wife.  \V.  C.  operator  woiiM  <mii- 

M  (•.-  jrood  medium  size  daily  . . 

f  tTes ii,  :  Had  both  morniiii;  and  t  Vfiiini: 

eity  r'  i-  well  as  weekly  experiene*-  mixed 
W  fi-  ••.mail  and  R.  F.  I>  .  ineludiiik"  pm  ! 
i-iT.-  -  Have  good  conneetifin  now  arnl  ; 

;  «ld  only  make  chank:--  f"i  h.-tti  r- 
I  -  •  of  all  concprne<l.  l>o\  7113.  Kdi 
t»  A  Publisher. 

*  VOrXG  married  vetfiMn  now  cm- 
.  ^oyed  as  Assistant  <'ii  cm !.it  ion  Man.i 
foi:;!!  •:  of  daily,  dt'sires  povirioo  ;is  rji-m 
IQ  li;;  ition  Manager  or  A'o-ist.iii*  on  ;i  d.illy 
Tribiii  s^»*papcr.  ‘J  years  of  sur.  .  '...fnl  ox- 
-rii*nfc  and  training — Fully  ae- ' 
■nainted  with  all  pha>ew  of  cirt-ulat  ion. 

-  IH*jire*  change.  Will  go  anywh. Box 
.  *4^*5.  Editor  &  Pulilisher _ 

'  ■  rt  slfUATlONS  ff  ANTED —  EPTrORiAL 

Ihht,  conscientious — Mow  writing 
.apr  IBC  news  program;  Want  newspaper 
s^tk  la  editorial  writer;  wire,  foreign 
it  Iftt'  «r  managing  editor;  intepretative 
I.  iriting  on  local  or  world  politics;  or 
^  post.  Fortner  editor  small  ' 

KAN  ;*'U'  '■sparieiioed  AP,  UP.  have  M  S.. 

■  .  ('oltimbia  .TDiirnalisni  School. 

m;toic  eagle,  Aparlment  410.  980  Bush 
.ilti_^  Street,  Sun  Frsneiaeo  f'.sUf,  i 

iGRIcri.TTRAL  writer,  editor.  Ont-  ^ 
itinding  record;  sound  training,  top 
aperience  on  staffs  of  high-ranking 
uli' ^»‘ly  experience.  Tom 
1  ~  Boulevard,  Madi- 

del,  ~  wa  A.  Wisconsin. 

^  ill' ’  years  experienre 
.iis  ,  Ptitht  editor,  telegraph. 

- im M  n!;  a  '■*“  Washing- 

referenr^^'’^t«r'!i  *"y  .  employed, 

'  bern  •  Looking  to  future, 

Sh  ••^‘""lary.  Available 

-  -  iChIhber  * 

I’lil'lishers 

resV.  *  ’  ^  ‘'I'l-  2-'> 

T  rht hhuaes  .•ditoriah 

Ulnent  '"""‘.''"•y-  Imt  want  p.'r- 
t  Viii  }'”’****  consid**r  weekly. 

l*Pnbh.heT  """ 


★  -Vlll.r.  repoi  ier.  lew  rill  .  desk, 
veieian;  iivei-  In  years  met  ropiililaii 
dailies,  rural,  native  New  Voiker,  all 
hiiil.s,  iraveied.  :l  langnaues.  refer 
eiu'es.  r.  ally  any  v\  here  .short  notire; 
pii  se  give  lei'ins.  Ilox  7  408.  Kditor  A 
I'nloistrer. 

ATTKNTlU.x  r  luriUa  newspapers, 
Kadio  Stations:  Able  newsman,  26,: 
7  years  experience.  Planning  reside  ; 
Florida  shortly.  Presently  employed 
assistant  city  editor  newsreel.  Prior 
newspaper  experienre.  V'^alnable  as  re¬ 
porter,  feature-writer,  deskman.  re- 
write.  Box  7317,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
•AVAILABLK  July  10.  Kxperienced  ; 
newspaper  reporter-editor.  9  years  ex-  i 
perienee  including  present  position  as 
editorial  division  chief  for  U.  S. 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  city  editor  , 
of  small  daily,  reiiorter,  rewrite  and  ■ 
Army  ^iililic  relations  work.  Graduate 
of  Olissouri  school  of  Journalism. 
Nfarricd,  with  2  children,  hut  will  go 
anywhere  for  position  with  good 
future.  What  do  you  offer!  Lt.  D. 
Morrison,  Room  5-E-285.  Pentagon 
Building,  Washington,  n.  C.  Spruce 
0180-M.  _  j 

COXSCIKXTIOU.s.  sober,  lin-id  writer.  I 
B.  .S,  Jouriialisiii.  6  years  experienre  I 
newspaper,  magazine,  rewrite,  make  | 
up.  reporter,  editor.  Go  anywhere.  Box  I 
74.~i6.  Kditor  &  Publislier.  : 

f'OLI.KGK  (rR'AI>UA1'K.  B.  A.  .I.nir  ' 
nalism.  I  years  .Army.  us  Piihlie 
relations  Officer,  2.'>.  single,  want  job  | 
or.  newspaper,  magazine  oi-  trade  ptih- 
lieation.  (Jo  anywhere.  Box  7411. 
Kditor  A-  Publisher. 
i.’OLLEGK  GRADUATE,  girl  with  free  . 
lance  newspaper  background  and  3 
years  business  experience,  wanta  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter.  Box  7258,  Editor  &  I 
I’lihlisher.  ; 

t’OPVBOY  I  Ig  years  experienre  on! 
iiielropoliian  newspaper  desires  job  as! 
ri  porter  on  daily  or  w  e.  kly  paper. 
Be«l  ref.rences.  Box  7447.  Kditor  A; 
I’litdlsher.  I 

fOPYRKlOKR  js  y,.ar-  rii77~A.Tr 
tt  Itv'rHpli  il*  sk.  Wr.sf,  l*Mk\  71‘_*7. 

K!li!(ir  l*uhlish(*r. 

I ) A  U 'r M ( > I ' 3' M  a: >‘H (1  u a t •  • .  ‘J s .  i n a rr i < ><  1 . 

J  ymrs  on  \i*w  llain|>sliirf  Daily. 
Xnvy  FRO  oftir*  r.  .srokw  l‘^•'spon^il^l• 
n»\\w  nr  editorial  (mnsJ  on  Kaxtern 
(•apff.  M(kx  74ir».  Kditor  sV  Pulilislo  r,  | 
KDITDK.  ASSISTANT  —  expAoiencil 
trail*'  luairaziiu'.-i.  sl•.•k.^  n*  WNpaper  or 
tra*l*‘  ina«'.  rontUMtion  with  writiii;: 
a^siirnniefit  Suita  hi*-  ♦•ditor.  copy- 
rea<li'!\  r*  port**r.  Ilmad  o<lu*--ition  lili-  • 
prill  art-.  V**r-eil  aviati«>fi.  liistory. 
liti  iMtur*'.  Kt-mni*-.  a«^*-  3  1  Km  at**  an> 
win*!***.  Mt>x  7  4.'>1.  Kditor  I*i|hli.sh**r. 
KDITOR.  ropy  desk  man.  ne*‘  44.  28 
yenrs  ♦'Xperienee.  Box  7390.  Kditor 

V  T*Mb?iRhf»r. 

KDITOR  with  17  years  varied  expert 
ence  in  textbook  publiahine  and  thre** 
years  as  photoffraphie  editor  for  en- 
cyclopedia  wishes  position.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  7358.  Fditor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

Kl>ITORTAL  CARTOONIST  —  sound, 
forrefu!  witty  cartoons,  rich  flow  of  ! 
ideas.  B.s  In  Kronomios,  Wharton  j 

School.  M.V  in  government.  Columbia.  | 

Free  lanein;:  from  Honolulu  to  Tzonff  j 
T«land  Sanijiles  promptly  submitted.  ! 

RiehanI  T*ep  Marks.  63*12  Bourton  St.. 

V  .-.vwt  HilD  New  York 

KX  I'K  R  I  K  N< 'K  D  tra*!**  inakra/irit'  writi-r 
fl'Nii-fs  friM*  lanct  puhiiiity  climt-: 

•  •xpi  r  ially  in  iu‘>'  prodnri  and  pr»n'»*fs- 
fit-id.  Bn\  7131,  K*Iitor  sV'  r*nhlish*-r. 

KX  RKR I  KNt  'K  D  r*- port  it.  piiMish‘)l  , 
writt-r.  (now  l•mpl•>y»dt.  s^.-ks  spot  on 
up-STat--  N**w  York  nrw.-pap«'r.  Salary 
-‘  ‘••oiMlarv  to  opportunity  and  lo*Htion; 
f'apital  riistriet  preferr*d.  lIox  7423.  , 
Kilitor  A*  Publisher.  j 

GKNKRAL  reporter,  veteran,  married.  ! 
d**.-ires  New  Kru'land  loeation.  KxpA*ri-  | 
en*  <‘  with  I’.P.  and  daili*'s.  Box  7429.  | 
Kdif<»r  A  Pnhlish*‘r. 

HARD  workitik;  eoiiple  want  joint 
n«*ws-pnl>lieit y  job  with  future.  r«*sort. 
small  t*)wn  paper.  Kxperience  itH'ludes 
wire  -ervi*i*.  iiliiinj:  plant  paper, 
downtown  jlaily.  fas  li  ion  piihlieity. 
L'ener.il  pnhlie  relation-.  Ready  to 
start  iKkw !  Box  744r>,  Kditor  A*  Piih- 
li.sher. 

IX>S  ANGELES — House  organ  editor. 
Layout,  production,  public  relations.  | 
Experienced.  Box  7295,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  \ 


Managing  KDITUK  seeks  change  oi 
position  on  medium-sized  daily.  Years 
of  experience.  Will  go  anywhere.  Good 
refetences.  Write  Box  7349,  Kditoi 
kV  Publisher. 

•M  \N.  2t\  .M .  A.  in  Stuial  Seieiue'v, 
disiiielined  to  Miiollo-r  in  th*-  aead<  mie  ' 
varuitin.  -cek-*  editorial  or  reporiinji 
job  deiiian«ling  .stroiii:  Noi-ial  joirpose-  ' 
fulnes>  and  capa*  iiy  for  persimal 
«Towtli.  Sound  knowidei^'f  of  ]io!itieal  , 
anil  ♦■eonoinie  nialterv.  1m«\  7  43.7.  K  li- 
to»  A:  Publisher. 

MR.  I*IBLIS11KR;  AS  YOIK  KDI- 
'I'DR  1  ean  a>'‘nrc  yon  -kilful  haiidlin;.; 
*if  ne^v^  and  fa'iitiire-.  ingioiuily  in 
h*a<i  wririn.'  and  makeup,  plu>  editor! 
als  that  excite  reader  interest.  .Mini¬ 
mum  -alary  a  wick.  Age  37. 

pb  lily  of  experiem-e  with  large  ainl 
-tiiall  jiuper-s  ami  AP  in  midNveNl.  Box 
74 IH.  Kditor  &  PublisInT. 

.'Tk'K  1)  T"  GO< )  D~M  A  N  A“<J  K  K 
AND  TOP  RKPOKTKR  ' 

Here's  an  unusual  situation  witli  man.  j 
skilled  in  all  branches,  winner  of  - 
many  national  prizes,  and  son,  ox* 
l»erienct'<l  reporter,  capable  handling  ; 
editorial  side,  serving  in  addition  I 
army  publie  relations  3  years,  both  i 
available  unexpectedly.  Anxious  to  ' 
lo<*ate  with  good  weekly,  with  possi¬ 
bility  of  purchase  later.  Seek  reaM>n-  i 
able  salaries  to  start,  with  increas** 

V.  lien  deserved.  Kxcelleiit  reeomiiien-  , 
dations.  Box  7459.  K»lit<»r  A*  Pub- 

lish.r,  _  • 

NEWSPAPERNf AN.  Veteran.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  copyriter.  Ad  Agency,  prefers  i 
editorial  department  trade  journal,  ; 
magazine;  publicity,  or  book  trade. 
Box  7397,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

PRESENT  City  Kditor  desires  place 
as  copyrendiT.  reporter,  re-write,  or  I 
cotnbination.  College  and  university  1 
grailuate  with  10  years'  experience. 
H.  A  Carlton,  Daily  News,  Pnlatka. 

Florida. _ 

RKPORT?]K — rewrite  job  on  daily 
wanted  by  alert,  aiiaptable  young  w<> 
man.  Experienced  featiins.  reviews, 
rewriting.  Box  7354.  Editor  &  Pub-  , 
Mvber 

Pl  Pi  I .  I  <  ‘  RflatifOix.  new  -p  iperman. 
m;tj:a/ie.*  writer.  l*»n.;  exp^Tiem-e  now  ; 
•  •mp!o\  il.  irrei-f-tful  in  tiuule  maga-  | 
ziiie.  p.)p*-i'  or  house  organ  editorial 
post  .N.  V.  C.  Mitiimum  $4.7mb  Box 
743S.  K<litor  Publisher. 

ItKPDR'rKR.  yiar’s  experi«*nee  on  .VP' 
*lailv.  Want'*  job  fur  "UmimT  months 

R'  f*  . . .  Pi(»\  7  417.  K«litor  A  Pub 

lislnr. 

RKPDRTKR.  3ti.  . .  n.-ws  service. 

Had*’  journal  p*>siti«»n.  metropolitan 
■  I*-  I,  B«»\  74‘..'>,  Kdit.ir  v'v  Publi-vlnT. 

'sK.V'sONKD  trad*  pap*T  •  *)iT*-spoinbnf 
t«o  op  tliglit  VBl*.  .ABt‘  piibli«-at  ons 
II  .>1.  L'oii.s  area  <i*  '‘ires  two  or  1hr*’e' 
addi'ional  pn blieaMor.s.  li.i\  743**.  K  li 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Sl'CCKSSFUL  daily  editor.  civic 
ieatler.  town  20,000.  fired  of  working  ' 
jtist  for  salary,  seeks  int«  re.st  in  j 
small  daily  or  county  seat  w'eekly.  Box  ' 
7369.  Kditor  A'  Publisher.  | 

THtIKOl.'GHLY  experienced  newspaper 
man  of  45.  wMth  ability  to  write  good 
editorials,  handle  editorial  staff, 
strengtlien  news  coverage  and  increase 
influence,  seeks  managing  editoriship 
of  medium  city’s  progr(»s.sivp  afternoon 
daily.  Applicant  has  medium  city, 
metropolitan  and  pres.s  service  ex- 
t>erioiice.  Worked  in  W'ashington  ou 
federal  niihli#'  rplations  during  war. 
Box  7392.  Kditor  &  Publisher 

VF/rKR.V.\.  25.  now  part-time.  N. 
••orrespoiid*  lit  for  2  large  dailies  wants 
full  till!*'  writing  position — news  an*l 
fiMtures.  .^ingb'.  willing  to  travel. 
CIippiiig>  and  referenee".  P.ox  7407. 
Fditor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINtiTDN  Trained  newsman. 
Tr.ade  journal.  m*w  s.  publicity  or  ‘*.\s* 
soeiation"  corre.spondent  job.  Box 
74  46.  Editor  A'  Publisher. 

WOM.AN — 9  years'  news  and  feature 
writing.  <lepartmeni  editing  on  two 
metropolitan  newspapers;  two  years’ 
Latin-American  publie  relations.  Now 
in  top  newspaper  job.  would  like 
broader  field,  preferably  in  ea-t.  in 
magazine  editing,  radio  news,  public 
relations.  I'sable  Spanish.  Box  7462, 
Kditor  A'  Publisher. 


IIIDUIH  (iliLV  eXpelienecNl  e<lilN»l 
X.4  ks  conm-etion  with  busine-'  paper 
(*r  Imoi'.i-  organ.  >ixTe«‘n  years  »  .\p**ri 
♦•nee  in  reporting  f'»r  ami  editing  m-w-* 
paper.>  ami  maga/im  >.  Pr*  "cnt  ♦•ditin. 
pii-Hition  olVer>.  limite<l  opportunity. 
Bex  7  457.  Kilitor  A  Pntili.slur  _ 

VDl  NG  M.\N.  24.  A.  B.  Columbia, 
would  like  Reporlorial  and  Editorial 
work.  John  L.  Fitzgerald.  164  South 
Oxford  Street.  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 
VOLNG,  well-informed  man  s^ks 
news  OP  magazine  job  metropolitan 
area.  Some  experience  daily,  wire 
service.  Missouri  journalism  graduate. 
Stimulating  job  first  consideration. 
Box  7288,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ _ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  KOUM  Foreman.  Aletro- 
politan  daily,  familiar  with  cost  systema 
and  Union  Laws.  References.  Box 

7333,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.M.Nl'UINIST  witli  25  year  si>otl«.s-v 
rei-onl  and  excellent  references  would 
like  to  make  a  (  hance.  A|te  45.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  Union.  Box  7464,  Editor  & 

I’lihlishec.  _  _ _ 

STEREOTYPING  and  Pressroom  fore¬ 
man  would  like  position  in  small  daily. 
Can  furnish  spotle.sa  seventeen  year 
record  as  Journeyman  and  foreman. 
Excellent  reason  for  changing.  Box 
7321,  Kditor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER  _ 

E  X  P  E  R I KNOE  l)  P  HOTOG  R  .A  P  H  K  R 
Di  pendalde,  experieiieeil  news  photot 
raplier.  Presently  with  largi-  mid-we.l 
i-rn  daily  (circulation  47.'i,OOOI.  Will 
handle  complete  daily  or  weekly  phot., 
deparlmi'iit.  .Aire  36.  married,  prefer 
lo.-ation  in  we.t  or  soufhvve.t  Box 
7404,  Kditor  ft  Piiblishcr. 

TTx^IARIN'K  photographer  with  18 
months  exiterience  on  small  daily 
seeks  better  opportunity  in  Midwest. 
R.  A.  Christenson,  Tribune,  Albert 
l.ea,  Xlinnesota. 

HOKl.YWGOD  PUBKICITY  PHGTOC, 
R.APMKU-N'ews,  studio.  and  photo 
journalist  exjierienee.  Bailor  disputes 
liave  created  ind.-sirable  conditions. 
Want  job  on  magazine.  Now  working, 
.ivaibible  -tUNK  l.'>.  Own  equipment. 
Box  7368.  Fditor  ft  Publisher. 

N'KWS  PHOTOGK.APHKR  ('r.o-k  -ill 
-iroutid.  !.■>  years  experienn  V  i'. 

staffs.  Kori'.d  to  return  from  vv.-st 
eoa't  reciiitly.  due  to  lioiising  .bort 
ige.  Call  show  scrap  book  of  I"  I't 
a  .siirnmeuts.  Sports-uews-and  f.-ator. 

■  •overage.  Box  7439  Kilitor  ft-  I’ub 
lisb  er 

I'RKS6' PH()TOGR  APHKK  ten  years 
experience,  niuvs.  ]inblieity,  ptiblic  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
.ingle,  will  travel,  exeellent  refer  nees 
Box  7373  FdBor  ft-  PiiWisber. 

|■^ll|■r()(iI!.\I*HK!{  Kx  Marine  Phot,. 
Itni.'C  ,if'd  pilot.  S*-Veu  years  free- 
1;-M  piib'ieity.  a. 'rial.  'I'OI  new.,  re 
..' ir,  li  tih'Oogvaphy  11  ive  own  eqnil- 
nieiii  :  willing  to  travel.  Box  .411 
I'.ll'oi  .(■  Piiblisliev. 

PRKSS  PMOTOGR  AI’HKR  .iv.iilabb- 
.August  1  for  post  in  soutliern  state: 
,ould  conduet  eomi>lete  r'.oiograplin 
s.-rviee:  non-ni’tropolitaii  held  atio 

studio  experience,  mentliec  ^  Natiome 
I’res.  Pbolograiiliers  .(ssn.  AVill  'rave 

foe  interview.  Veteran.  Age  29.  Box 
7»o6.  Kditor  ft-  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

•lUNK  t’ollege  graduate,  .•xeelbiii  writ 
ing  ability,  ad.  P.  R.  major,  medal, 
nrize  winner,  young  tiquioteli  id-'a.. 
initiative,  available  iminediatelv.  can 
travel,  .eeks  Publicity  .tart.  Box  7423. 
Fditor  ft-  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  relations  or  adveriising  copy 
writer.  News  and  sales  promotion 
background.  Single.  23.  minimiiin 
salary  .•ktit  [ler  week  AVilliatn  Newell. 
8."»  Dunklee  St..  Coneord.  N.  H. 

W.ANTFD:  KMPLOYKK  LOOKING 

FOR  RESULTS.  Versatile  publieity 
piiblic  relation,  writer.  29.  Iinpres.siw 
barkground  witli  nationally  known 
oiithts.  Plan  campaigns;  write  re¬ 
leases.  booklets,  etc.,  do  mat  layouts. 
Box  7424.  Kditor  ft-  Publisher. 
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tNTERMATIONAL 


NEWS  K^y  os 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


FROM  TIME  to  time  typogra-  containing  the  error.  In  any 
phical  errors  creep  into  price  case,  when  an  error  occurs 
advertising  and  a  merchant  is  these  newspapers  immediately 
put  on  the  spot  by  supposedly  rush  a  letter  by  messenger  to 
offering  $1.95  nylons  for  $.95,  the  merchant  in  question  which 
or  some  such  figure  juggling  on  states  the  advertised  price  was 
other  rnerchandise.  This  al-  a  typographical  error,  it  should 
ways  brings  up  the  question  of  be  "this  amount,”  etc.  The 
a  newspaper  publisher's  liabil-  merchant  can  then  post  the 
ity  to  the  advertiser.  letter  for  the  attention  of  cus- 

The  publisher  of  the  Com-  tomers  and  eliminate  argument. 
munity  News  in  Chicago  recent-  In  99  out  of  100  cases  this  satis¬ 
fy  got  caught  by  a  "typo "  in  fied  the  merchant, 
which  the  wrong  price  was  ad  We  found  general  agreement 
vertised  for  chickens  and.  we  among  New  York  advertising 
understand,  the  butcher  threat  men  that  merchants  are  not  con- 
ened  suit  for  damages  to  collect  strained  to  sell  merchandise  at 
the  amount  he  had  lost  in  sell-  an  erroneously  advertised  price, 
ing  chickens  at  the  price  adver-  Francis  Finkelhor,  member  of 
tised.  The  publisher  sought  the  the  New  York  Bar,  in  his  book 
advice  of  the  Newspaper  Adver-  "Legal  Phases  of  Advertising.” 
tising  Executives  Association.  McGraw-Hill,  1938,  has  this  to 
Robert  C.  Pace,  advertising  say: 
manager  of  the  Danville  ( Ill. )  "" 

Commercial-News  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  NAEA,  passed  on 
information  some  of  which  may  price, 
be  helpful  to  other  publishers  — 


‘^joc  n , 


The  purchaser  has  no  legal 

redress  if  a  store  refuses  to  sell  NEITHER  RAIN  NOR  s: 

merchandise  at  an  advertised  .  .u  .  j-.-  i  .u  n  . 

supposedly  erroneous.  True  to  the  tradition  ol  the  Post  OI 

_  These  advertisements  are  mere-  International  News  Photos  in  New 

and  advertising  managers  faced  ly  invitations  to  enter  into  a  was  deliveied  despite  the  crash  o 

with  the  same  problem.  bargain  and  not  an  offer  to  sell  Stamp  notes  "delay  due  to  air 

Many  newspapers  carry  a  sufficient  to  support  a  contract.  N.  Y.,  Mai 

clause  in  their  advertising  con-  it  is  indicative  of  the  adver-  - 

tracts,  and  rate  cards,  which  tiser’s  willingness  to  negotiate  only  had  a  bulldog  which  went 
states  in  substance:  "The  pub-  for  its  purchase.”  This  conclu-  to  press  on  Friday  night  but  a 
lisher  will  be  liable  in  the  case  sion  is  drawn  from  the  afore-  ‘pup’  which  went  to  press  on 
of  incorrect  prices  only  to  the  mentioned  Georgian  vs.  Bloom  Wednesday.” 
extent  of  the  cost  of  the  adver-  case.  Another  suggestion  which  we 

tisement.”  This  has  been  up-  Naturally,  with  publisher-ad-  throw  into  the  hopper  appears 
held  in  court  many  times,  says  vertiser  relations  in  jeopardy  in  correspondence  Mr.  Craig  had 
Mr.  Pace,  but  on  the  other  hand  every  typographical  error  inci-  with  O.  C.  Harn  on  the  subject, 
there  have  been  numerous  de-  dent  is  different  depending  on  (Shop  Talk,  Apr.  19)  Mr.  Harn 
cisions  which  would  indicate  the  severity  of  the  error  and  called  attention  to  the  E&P  ref- 
that  you  wili  not  have  to  pay  the  temper  of  the  advertiser,  erence  and  wrote:  "With  the  talk 
the  bill  presented.  *  *  •  going  on,  nothing  very  au- 

Mr.  Pace  states  the  law  firm  ANENT  the  derivation  of  the  thoritative  has  emerg^.  Seems 
of  Hubbell,  Tayior,  Goodwin,  term  "bulidog  edition”:  my  ten-year-old  guess  is  still 

Nixon  and  Hargrave,  in  Roches-  nothing  conclusive  to  report,  as  good  as  any — or  better.” 

ter,  N.  Y.,  gave  this  opinion  in  although  a  few  more  possibil-  Whereupon  Mr.  Craig  agreed 

a  similar  situation:  "We  have  ities.  As  William  B.  Craig,  as-  — but  added:  "The  contro- 
reached  the  conciusion  that  the  sociate  editor  of  the  Philadel-  versy  recalls  the  old  adage  that 
typical  newspaper  advertisement  phia  Bulletin  says:  "It  does  news  flows  in  cycles.  The  same 
is  not  an  offer  to  seil  merchan-  seem  unbelievable  that  the  gent  stuff  bobs  up  after  a  period  of 
dise — rather  an  offer  to  treat  who  invented  the  phrase  (if  repose.  The  memory  of  man- 
with  respect  the  customers,  any),  or  some  gent  who  knows  kind  is  feeble.  What  has  be- 
Therefore,  the  advertiser  does  who  did  invent  it  (if  any),  has  come  of  the  fabied  newspaper- 
not  have  to  sell  the  merchan-  not  turned  up  with  an  explana-  man  with  the  memory  of  11  ele- 

dise  for  the  price  appearing  in  tion  that  clears  the  thing  up  phants?” 

any  advertisement,  whether  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
is  correctiy  or  incorrectly  set  body  ”  Amen! 
forth.  And  the  person  who  Will  Judy,  editor  of  Dog 

seeks  to  purchase  merchandise  World,  comes  up  with  some- 

relying  on  an  erroneous  adver-  thing  like  this:  “About  the  year 

tisement  cannot  compel  the  ad-  1905  there  was  a  famous  breed- 

vertiser  to  sell  at  the  erroneous  er  and  exhibiter  of  bulldogs 

price.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  name  of 

as  if  the  newspaper  could  not  Sam  Vandergrift.  His  bulldog 

be  held  responsible  to  the  store  won  at  the  Philadelphia  show 

for  the  situation  which  might  and  the  Evening  Bulletin  car- 

arise  as  a  result  of  the  erroneous  ried  a  picture  of  his  bulldog  on 

advertisement.”  the  front  page.  It  was  the  first 

In  the  case  of  Georgian  Com-  edition.  Sam  wrote  to  the  Bul- 

pany  vs.  Bloom,  which  was  de-  letin  for  a  copy  of  the  paper 
cided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  ‘that  had  the  bulldog  on  the 
of  Georgia  on  Oct.  7,  1921,  Mr.  front  page.’  He  was  sent  the 
Pace  recalls,  an  advertiser  had  proper  issue  and  the  staff  which 
brought  suit  against  a  news-  had  to  locate  it  referred  there- 
paper  to  force  the  newspaper  after  to  the  first  edition  as  the 
to  pay  the  difference  between  ‘bulldog  edition.’  ” 
the  advertised  price  and  the  That  yarn  sounds  good  except 
actuai  selling  price  of  a  special  for  one  thing:  bulldog  editions 
on  furs  which  amounted  to  $10  were  known  previous  to  1905. 
per  garment.  In  this  case,  the  Most  sources  place  its  origin 
claim  was  ruled  invalid.  somewhere  around  the  early 

In  current  metropolitan  news-  1890s  in  New  York  City.  Dwight 
paper  practice  we  learn  most  Perrin.  Bulletin  managing  edi- 
newspapers  either  offer  to  re-  tor,  recalls  "my  days  as  copy 
run  the  copy  or  cancel  the  boy  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
charge  for  the  advertisement  Democrat.  In  those  days  it  not 


Comics  Spread 
On  Page  One  in 
Wichita  Beacon 

Wichita,  Kas.— The  Wichia 
Beacon  turned  its  front  page 
into  a  comic  page  June  2  a^ 
put  news  on  page  2.  It  wu  do:e 
to  dramatize  the  announcemer.; 
that  the  Beacon  has  purchased 
every  feature  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn 
dicate  list. 

The  Beacon  also  canies  fea 
tures  from  other  syndicates  and 
has  Associated  Press,  Intern 
tional  News  Service  and  M 
wire  service  of  New  Yoric  Tima 
and  Chicago  Tribune-New  Yorit 
News. 

Addition  of  the  new  features 
an  announcement  said,  “bring i 
realization  of  an  ambition  of  the 
Levand  Brothers  when  they  par 


Directs  CIO  Drive 

Memphis,  Tenn. — W.  A.  Cope¬ 
land,  former  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  state  editor,  who  now 
is  CIO  director  for  West  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  been  named  to  take  . 
charge  of  the  second  largest  or-  ed  States  or  tl 
ganizational  campaign  in  the  by  year  they  1 
Southern  drive — the  Bemberg  best  of  features. 
Rayon  Mills  at  Elizabethton,  Max  M.  Leva 

Tenn.  Copeland  also  is  an  and  general  mar 
American  Newspaper  Guild  vice-  Publishing  Co.  « 
president.  vand  is  circulati 


chased  the  Wichita  Beacon  II 
years  ago.  They  aspired  to  pn 

Iir:.!.:,.- _ J  on/)  thr 


Wichita  and  Kansas  and  th; 
Southwest  a  newspaper  una’ 


“BIG  LEAGUE”  READER  INTEREST 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  does  not  pick  pennant-winners  in  its 
newspaper  Query-Answer  feature,  but  it  can 
and  does  settle  with  authority,  many,  many 
"fan”  technicalities  that  cause  hot  contro¬ 
versies.  Straight  over  the  plate  go  the 
authenticated  answers. 


The  Little  Roek  Arkaneae  Gazette  t M-87,809; 
S-99,790)  hae  renewed  its  contract  tor  The 
Haskin  Service. 


One  world? 


plete  details  and  photographs  of  every  eventful 


happening  from  Gasoline  Alley  to  W all  Street. 


Dad's  world  is  business,  homemaking  is  Mother's 


Junior's  is  the  sports  world,  and  little  sister  lives  in  the 


This  thorough  job  of  news  reporting  . . .  constantly 


improved  by  alert  development  of  new  and  better 


world  of  make-believe. 


That's  why  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  keeps  up  methods . . .  has  made  the  Globe-Democrat  a  fixture 


with  all  the  "worlds"  in  the  world . . .  furnishes  com-  in  St.  Louis  families  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 


f ouiis  (ilobc '  SPemacrat 


’’MARK  TWAIN!”  In  the  days  when  the 
big,  flat-bottomed  boats  came  down  the 
Mississippi  River  this  cry  was  heard  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  approached  the  Memphis 
bluffs.  The  leadsman,  when  he  called  "mark 
twain,"  meant  there  were  two  fathoms  of 
water  under  the  boat.  Hearing  the  cry  in 
the  pilot  house,  the  pilot  knew  his  channel 
was  clear. 

MARK  $1,624,000,000!  As  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  important  to  the  pilot  of  a 
river  boat,  so  is  this  figure  important  to  the 


wam: 


advertiser,  for  it  measures  the  depth  of  the 
huge  Memphis  market — an  effective  buying 
power  of  $1,624,000,000.  It  means  a  clear 
channel  for  high  sales  volume  through  effec¬ 
tive  advertising. 

MARK  THE  TWAINI  Two  great  newspapers, 
The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  offer  broad  coverage  of  the  76 
counties  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  which  constitute  the  Memphis' 
market.  By  using  the  two  at  an  attractive 
optional  combination  rate,  a  savings  of 
13  cents  per  line  can  be  made. 
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